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[Per1op ENDED Nov. 20, 1917.] 


THE MONTH’S GREAT EVENTS 
OVEMBER, 1917, the forty-first 
month of the war, witnessed the high 
tide of momentous occurrences, chief of 
which were the following: The disastrous 


retirement of the Italian armies; the re- . 


bellion of the Reds in Russia, followed 
by civic and military demoralization 
throughout that country; the rapid ac- 
guisition from the Turks of Palestine by 
British troops; the strategic gains in 
Flanders and along the Aisne and Ailette 
by the Anglo-French forces; the first 
baptism of fire received by American 
troops in European trenches; the sensa- 
tional overthrow of the Painlevé Cabinet, 
and the coming into supreme power of 
the picturesque Georges Clemenceau; 
finally, the decision of Great Britain, 
France, and Italy to form a Supreme 
War Council for co-ordination of effort, 
a project which the United States Gov- 
ernment has unqualifiedly indorsed. On 
Nov. 19 the news from Italy indicated 
that the Austro-German invasion had met 
strong resistance along the River Piave, 
and there was hope among the Allies 
that the threatened fall of Venice might 
be averted; but the situation was recog- 
nized to be so very grave that Venice 
was practically evacuated and her most 
precious art treasures removed. Russia 
was in a ferment of civil war between 
the various radical and moderate fac- 
tions, and as a military factor in the war 
was completely eliminated. These dis- 
turbing features were partially offset on 
the allied side by the capture from the 
Turks of large portions of Palestine, and 
by the serious dents that were made in 
the Hindenburg-Seigfried line in France 
by the French and English, presaging a 
turther German retirement to a‘ new line 
of defense. Politically the chief event 
was the formation of a new Cabinet in 
France headed by the dominant militant 
figure of the republic, Georges Clemen- 
ceau, indicating fresh access of vigor to 
that country; Italy and Germany also 
changed Premiers, and Lloyd George tri- 


umphed over his foes by the indorsement 
of his plan for a Supreme War Council 
uniting Italy, France, Great Britain, and 
the United States into one efficient cen- 
tral consultative body. 

* * * 


CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN FRANCE 


HE Painlevé Ministry, after sixty 
days’ existence, was forced to re- 
sign on Nov. 13, following its defeat in 
the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 
277 to 186; the Socialists refused to sup- 
port the Government. The Cabinet was 
weak at the start on account of lack of 
assurances of support from the unified 
Socialists, who objected to the retention 
of former Premier Ribot in the new Min- 
istry. It survived through sixty pre- 
carious days because the Socialists, -while 
not giving it support, abstained from 
casting their votes in opposition. The 
crisis came on the night of Nov. 13 in a 
debate over the Government’s lack of 
firmness and definiteness in dealing with 
the Bolo Pasha scandals. 

A new Cabinet, headed by Georges 
Clemenceau, was completed within forty- 
eight hours after the fall of Painlevé, 
which marks a new speed record. In 
addition to the Premiership, Clemenceau 
took the War Portfolio. Stephen Pichon 
was made Foreign Secretary; he held 
the same portfolio in 1910, and is known 
as a relentless advocate of the recovery 
of Alsace-Lorraine. All the members are 
regarded as uncompromising fighters, 
and have opposed all previous War Min- 
istries on the ground that these were 
open to suspicion of weakness or tempo- 
rizing. Jules Pams, the new Minister of 
the Interior, was the Presidential candi- 
date of the Radical Left in 1913. 

The new Cabinet represents a concen- 
tration of the Republican groups and ex- 
cludes Conservatives, Socialists, and 
Royalists. The new Premier is well 
known to Americans. He taught school 
in Connecticut in his youth, and married 
an American. He was Prime Minister 
from 1906 to 1909, and in recent years 
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has been one of the most audacious and 
fearless critics of any Government or 
official whom he suspected of timidity or 
indecision in prosecuting the war. 

* * * 


JERUSALEM IN THE WAR 


HE world’s sense of reverence is 
shocked by the thought that Jerusa- 
lem, so long a holy city, equally for He- 
brew, Christian, and Moslem, may be 
involved in the destruction of the war. 
Yet no city on earth has been more con- 
stantly involved in war, more frequently 
destroyed and rebuilt. Indeed, from the 
outset it was a city of war. Judah at- 
tacked it; David captured it, made its 
stronghold still stronger, and transferred 
his capital thither from Hebron. He 
built a palace and tabernacle of wood on 
the holy hill, which his son, Solomon, 
turned into splendid stone. Under Solo- 
mon’s son, the magnificent rhetorician 
Rehoboam, the city of David began to 
wane, and presently felt the disasters of 
the capitivities—only to be rebuilt and 
restored. 

Alexander the Great, conquering Pales- 
tine, spared Jerusalem, but its walls were 
razed by Ptolemy I. in the year 320 B. C., 
to be rebuilt by Simon a century later. 
The walls were again destroyed, and the 
city burned by Antiochus Epiphanes, to 
be rebuilt three years later by Judas Mac- 
cabeus, who strengthened David’s origi- 
nal hill fortress on Zion. The walls were 
again razed by the Greeks, to be rebuilt 
by Jonathan, and Herod turned the old 
city into a magnificent capital and com- 
mercial centre. Pompey besieged the 
Temple hill in the year 65 B. C., and 
once more destroyed the walls, which 
were again restored by Antipater, but 
in the year 37 before our era, the Ro- 
mans carried the city by storm. 

Titus again captured Jerusalem, in the 
year 70 A. D., and cut down and de- 
stroyed the fruit trees. Jerusalem was 
rebuilt by Hadrian, taken, in the year 
614, by Chosroes; in the year 637 the Ca- 
liph Omar captured it, and since that 
date it has been, for the most part, un- 
der Moslem rule. The Turks took Jerusa- 
lem in 1076, ten years after William of 
Normandy conquered England. In 1099 
the Crusaders took the city. Saladin re- 





captured it in 1187, and, five years later, 
built the walls which were razed again 
in 1219. The Crusaders held it again in 
1228, but only for fifteen years. In 1517 
the Osmanli Turks captured Jerusalem, 
and Suleiman the Magnificent built the 
present walls in 1542. Jerusalem has 
been fought over for 3,000 years. 


* * * 


DECLINE IN DRUNKENNESS IN ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND 


HE official report of convictions for 
drunkenness between 1909 and Au- 
gust, 1917, in England and Wales shows 
the following weekly averages: 1909, 
3,090; 1914, 3,888; 1916, 1,544; 1917, 
(8% months,) 929. Convictions for 
drunkenness have fallen off very consider- 
ably in consequence of the no-treating 
order. This order was issued on Oct. 11, 
1915, and for the seven weeks following— 
to Nov. 28, when it became operative— 
the number of convictions recorded week- 
ly in London was 792. In the four weeks 
of January, 1916, there were 592 cases, 
and the following month 616, after which 
a fluctuating decrease took place till last 
December, when the weekly average rose 
to 735. From that date each month of 
this year showed a decrease, till July 
last, when there were 310 convictions, 
compared with 261 in June; but in the 
following four weeks, which ended on 
Aug. 12, the number stood at 295. 

In 1914 the weekly average in Birming- 
ham was 72, but in the first six months 
after the date of the no-treating order 
it fell to 23, while in June of this year 
it was as low as 9, rising, however, 
to an average of 17 in August last. 
Liverpool had 236 cases a week in 1914, 
and for six months after the order the 
number was 121; it was 91 in January, 
and ended with 57 in August. In Man- 
chester the 1915 average was 83, and 
after the order came into operation on 
Feb. 14, 1916, a remarkable decrease 
took place. The last return shows that 
there was an average of 21 in August, 
but in June it was as low as 18. Shef- 
field’s average was 28 in 1914, 3 in June, 
1917, 7 in August. 

In Scotland the weekly average for 
four weeks in 1915 before the orders 
was 1,485; in 1916 after the orders it 
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was 947, and in 1917 the last return was 
588. The average in Edinburgh has 


fallen from 158 in 1914 to 60 in 1917; 


in Glasgow from 461 in 1914 to 178 in 
1917, and in Inverness from 13 to 1. 
* * * 


IN THE STREETS OF ASKALON 


| on the second time in history the 
armies of England have captured 
Askalon, “ the city of holm oaks.” It was 
taken before by Richard I., the Lion- 
hearted, in 1191, from the chivalrous 
Saladin, and the English rebuilt the town 
and restored the fortifications. But Sul- 
tan Bibars captured it in 1270, and com- 
pleted the work of destruction by filling 
up the ancient harbor. In older days, the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans succes- 
sively held this famous city; and in still 
earlier days it loomed large in the wars 
between Israel and the Philistines. 

About the year 1425 before our era, 
immediately after the death of Joshua, 
“ Judah took Gaza with the coast thereof, 
and Askalon with the coast thereof, and 
Ekron with the coast thereof,” exactly 
on the lines of General Allenby’s present 
advance; these three, with Ashdod and 
Gath, form the famous “ five cities of the 
Philistines.” Askalon stands out again 
in the great love-story of Samson. It 
was the source of his famous riddle, “ Out 
of the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong came forth sweetness,” which 
the hero revealed to his beloved “ daugh- 
ter of the Philistines,” after she had 
wept for seven days. In revenge for her 
betrayal of the answer, Samson “ went 
down to Askalon and slew thirty men of 
them and took their spoil, and gave 
change of garments unto them which 
expounded the riddle”; but Samson’s 
wife was given to his companion. 

The prophet Jeremiah fulminated 
against “the Kings of the land of the 
Philistines and Askalon: Drink ye,and be 
drunken, and fall and rise no more, be- 
cause of the sword which I will send 
among you.” And again: “ Baldness is 
come upon Gaza; Askalon is cut off with 
the remnant of their valley. * * * How 
can the sword of the Lord be quiet, see- 
ing that the Lord hath given it a charge 
against Askalon? ” But even more mag- 
nificent is the burst of poetry in David’s 


lament for Saul and Jonathan: “ The 
beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high 
places; how are the mighty fallen! Tell 
it not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets of Askalon; lest the daughters of 
the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters 
of the uncircumcised triumph.” 
* * * 


VENICE AND THE GERMANS 


r is one of the curious cyclic returns 
of history that Venice was originally 
founded as a place of refuge from the 
Huns, in the year 452, when Attila sacked 
the rich city of Aquileia, not far from 
where Trieste now stands. The isles of 
the lagoon were occupied by refugees, 
and this population was constantly in- 
creased as the barbarians strengthened 
their hold on Northern Italy. Byzantine 
influence was soon felt, beginning with 
the sixth century and the reign of 
Justinian, when the Venetians fought 
beside Belisarius against the Goths. From 
that time Venice was a part of the East- 
ern Empire, linked with Constantinople, 
the new Rome. 


The Popes, joining hands with the 
northern invaders, fought against Venice, 
which turned to Byzantium for aid. Thus 
it came that the great Byzantine Ca- 
thedral of St. Mark was built in Venice. 
A sea victory over the Dalmatian pirates 
made Venice mistress of the Adriatic 
about the year 1,000, since when the 
“wedding of the sea” has been cele- 
brated, for this was the beginning of 
Venetian sea power. In the sixteenth 
century the Pope and the Emperor 
(Maximilian) again joined hands against 
Venice; later, her enemies were the Pope 
and Spain. From the period of the Cru- 
sades, with their expeditions by sea to the 
Levant, Venice became a great Oriental 
power, holding, among other rich pos- 
sessions, both Crete and Cyprus, and, in 
virtue of a treaty with the Turks, holding 
the monopoly of the trade with India 
across the Isthmus of Suez. 

But the discovery of the sea route 
round the Cape of Good Hope to India 
dealt a blow at this monopoly, and the 
power of Venice began to wane. After 
fighting Austria on the present Italian 
battlefields, Napoleon Bonaparte in 1797, 
by the treaty of Campo Formio, gave 
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Venice to Austria; from that time until 
1815 it belonged alternately to Austria 
and France. Thereafter, until 1866, it 
was held by Austria—that is, until fifty- 
one years ago. In that year the defeat 
of Austria at Sadowa by Prussia and at 
Custozza by Italy broke Austria’s power, 
and Venetia, with Venice as its capital, 
was added to united Italy. 
* * * 


THE LEGEND OF BRAZIL 


—— entry into the world war 
adds to the belligerent territory an 
area of three and a quarter million 
square miles, practically equal to that 
of the United States; a territory ex- 
tremely rich, though still sparsely pop- 
ulated. Before Columbus made the land- 
fall of San Salvador, Portuguese navi- 
gators had explored and annexed the 
Azores, Canaries, and Cape Verde Is- 
lands in the wide Atlantic, and had put 
in a claim to the regions about and be- 
yond these islands. This claim was 
indorsed by Pope Alexander VI. in 1493 
and, when the most easterly part of the 
coast of South America was discovered, 
it fell to Portugal in virtue of this 
claim and. decision, and Portuguese 
it has remained ever since, though long 
independent. Brazil is, in fact, the only 
American nation whose official tongue 
is Portuguese. It might well have been 
called New Portugal, as Central Amer- 
ica was called New Spain, and as a 
more northerly region was called New 
England. But it received a far more 
ancient name, which goes back to the 
days of pagan Ireland and the dawn of 
Celtic literature; for in the oldest Irish 
legends, Brasil or Brazil was the name of 
the western paradise beyond the sun- 
set, to which the souls of departed he- 
roes went, and where the souls of the 
living sometimes visited them in dreams. 
Brendan, the early Irish navigator, who 
without doubt made an extensive voyage 
in the Atlantic Ocean, was said to have 
visited this enchanted isle, as other Irish 
travelers unquestionably reached Ice- 
land. The tradition of his visit was 
handed down and accepted as authentic; 
so much so that on the Venetian map of 
Andrea Bianco, of the year 1436, the 
Isle of Brasil is marked, well out in 
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the Atlantic Ocean. It was, therefore, 
on the maps and charts of the early 
voyagers of the time of Columbus; and, 
when the eastern extension of South 
America was in due course discovered, 
it was identified with the once en- 
chanted Isle of Brazil, and the name 
has remained to this day. 
* ok * 


THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 
HE declaration of the British Foreign 


Secretary, Mr. Balfour, that “the 


“ Government views with favor the estab- 
“lishment of Palestine as a national home 
“for the Jewish people, and will use its 
“best endeavors to facilitate the achieve- 
“ment of this object,” will, when realized, 
mark the greatest change in the status of 
Palestine since the days of Alexander 
the Great. Palestine may once more be- 
come a “land flowing with milk and 
honey,” as in the days of the grape clus- 
ters of Eshcol. During the centuries of 
conquest and foreign dominion much of 
Palestine has been almost a desolate 
waste, exceedingly far from a land of 
plenty. The reason is quite simple: The 
almost complete destruction of trees on 
the porous limestone hills had allowed 
the plentiful Spring rains to rush down 
the hillsides in destructive torrents in- 
stead of remaining as a reservoir of fer- 
tility; exactly the same thing as turned 
the Italian Carso, also porous limestone, 
into a desolation. And the terraced 
grain fields on the slopes have fallen 
into ruin. 

The first problem, therefore, for the 
hill country is a complete afforestation 
scheme, which should, within twenty 
years, restore the ancient luxuriance; 
especially a complete replanting of vines 
and olives, widely destroyed by the 
Romans, is needed. But below the hills, 
along the shore of the Mediterranean, 
there is a wide strip of very fertile land, 
on which extensive agricultural colonies 
have been planted in recent years, and 
have greatly prospered, raising large 
quantities of excellent cereals, cotton, 
and fruit. In the year before the war 
Jaffa exported oranges, unequaled for 
flavor, to the value of $1,600,000, and the 
whole coast region could easily be turned 
into a fruit garden rivaling Southern 


















California. The formation of the hills, 
largely chalk and limestone, gives little 
hope of mineral wealth, but sheep and 
Angora goats could be successfully raised 
on the uplands, and, by extensive tree 
planting, to conserve the water of the 
Spring rains, the cultivated belt could 
be greatly extended, restoring the old 
fertility. 
* * * 
THE ORIGIN OF THE COSSACKS 


HE name Cossack, or, more correctly, 
Kazak, accented on the second syl- 
lable, is not Russian but Tartar. It 
dates from the great invasion of the Tar- 
tar hordes—“ horde” being the Tartar 
name for an army—set in motion by the 
genius of Genghis Kahn at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, a move- 
ment of expansion which resulted in the 
conquest of nearly all Asia and much of 
Europe. The title Kazak, a horseman, 
was shortly adopted by the mounted sol- 
diers of the free communities which were 
formed in the border country, (called the 
Ukraine, from the Russian word “ krai,” 
a border,) which lay between the Mos- 
cow principality and the Black Sea, and 
stretched westward to the Carpathians, 
the scene of “Fire and Sword” and 
“The Deluge.” These _ self-governing 
communities had their strongholds on 
the reefs and islands of the Dnieper and 
the other rivers that traverse the south- 
ern plain; and the ceaseless wars with 
the Tartars and Turks developed a caste 
of mounted warriors among them who 
came to be known as the Kazaks. In the 
reign of the Czar Alexis, the father of 
Peter the Great, the southern communi- 
ties elected to join their fortunes with 
Russia, the Kazaks reserving their or- 
ganization and privileges. Mazeppa, 
under Peter the Great, tried, at the end 
of his long life, to break this union. He 
was, therefore, the father of the 
“ Ukraine ” movement. 

There are, perhaps, a quarter of a mil- 
lion Cossacks in the Russian Army, pre- 
serving their old military training, hold- 
ing their land by military tenure, and 
still keeping and exercising the right to 
elect their own Hetman, or supreme 
leader. They are the strongest and most 
united force in Russia today. It was 
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said that the Provisional Government in- 
tended to destroy their privileges and 
organization, merging them in the regu- 
lar army, and to their resentment at this 
certain present developments are in all 
probability to be traced. 

* * * 


Two SINKING EPISODES IN THE NORTH 
SEA 


ERMAN fast cruisers on Oct. 18 at- 
tacked a convoy in the North Sea, 
between the Shetland Islands and the 
Norway coast. Two British destroyers— 
the Mary Rose and the Strongbow—also 
five Norwegian, one Danish, and three 
Swedish merchant vessels, were sunk. 
Eighty-eight officers and sailors were 
lost when the destroyers went down; 150 
passengers and sailors perished with the 
merchantmen. The official British state- 
ment of the raid says of the Germans: 

Anxious to make good their escape be- 

fore the British forces could interrupt 
them, no effort was made to rescue the 
crews of the sunken British destroyers, 
and the Germans left the doomed mer- 
chant ships while these were still sinking, 
thus enabling the British patrol craft, 
which arrived shortly afterward, to rescue 
some thirty Norwegians and others, re- 
garding whom the details are not yet 
known. The German Navy by this act 
once more and further degraded itself by 
disregard of the historic chivalry of the 
sea. 

One correspondent says that the de- 
tails of the butchery of the crews of the 
merchantmen pass description. Two wo- 
men on one ship waved a piece of white 
cloth which was perfectly visible. They 
were silenced by a volley from the Ger- 
man cruisers. 

The Norwegian newspapers bitterly 
denounced the raid as “a murderous at- 
tack.” Norway addressed the German 
authorities on the subject, expressing 
“ concern ” over the raid on neutral ves- 
sels, but no other known steps were 
taken. 

The British Admiralty on Nov. 3 an- 
nounced the sinking by British destroyers 
in the Cattegat waters of a disguised 
German raider, the Crocodile, 1,000 tons; 
an auxiliary cruiser, the Marie, 3,000 
tons, and ten armed trawlers. In con- 
trast with the action of the Germans, the 
report of Captain Lauterbach of the 
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Marie states that the British destroyers 
ceased firing as soon as the vessel burst 
into flames, and began rescuing the crew. 
The British succeeded in saving thirty 
Germans. 

* * * 
THE RICHES OF LORRAINE 


RANCE’S demand for the restoration 

of Alsace-Lorraine is strengthened 

by the revelation by the German Under 
Secretary of War of the enslavement of 
the girls of the provinces: “ Eight and 
a half per cent. of the girls are less than 
seventeen years of age; one-half of them 
have been subjected by force to work at 
the front.” But, as well as the moral 
reason, there are economic reasons why 
France will demand the two provinces. 
They contain a large part of her na- 
tional wealth; on them Germany has 
not only built up her immense prosperity, 
but has cast cannon to wage the present 
war. Without these resources, she could 
not have carried on the world war for 
six months; for of the 2,800,000,000 
tons of iron ore within Germany’s present 
boundaries, 2,000,000,000 tons, or five- 
Germany’s 


sevenths, are in Lorraine. 
vast iron industry was practically built 
up with the iron of Lorraine. Further, 


Germany yearly exported enormous 
quantities of Lorraine iron ore. 

Of incalculable value also are the de- 
posits of potash in Alsace, which have 
been operated only during the last eight 
years. The beds at the foot of Hart- 
manns-Weilerkopf, the scene of many 
battles in the present war, are estimated 
to contain more than 3,000,000,000 tons of 
pure potash, valued at about $35,000,- 
000,000. As potash is one of the most 
valuable plant foods, the meaning of this 
is plain. It means potential food for the 
whole world. The return to France of 
the provinces will, therefore, mean an 
incalculable enrichment of France. It 
will further mean that Germany will be, 
to that extent, the less able to prepare 
for or wage future wars. 

* * * 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S FIRMNESS 


RESIDENT WILSON’S determina- 
tion to prosecute the war to a vic- 
torious finish was expressed in two tele- 
grams sent on Nov. 16. In one to the 
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King of the Belgians on his féte day the 
President said: 


For the people of the United States I 
take this occasion to renew expressions 
of deep sympathy for the sufferings which 
Belgium has endured under the willful, 
cruel, and barbaric force of a disappointed 
Prussian autocracy. 

The people of the United States were 
never more in earnest than in their de- 
termination to prosecute to a successful 
conclusion this war agatnst that power 
and to secure for the future obedience 
to the laws of nations and respect for the 
rights of humanity. 


To a loyalty conference representing six 
Northwestern States in session at St. 
Paul, Minn., he telegraphed as follows: 


You have come together as the repre- 
sentatives of that Western empire in 
which the sons of all sections of America 
and the stocks of all the nations of Eu- 
rope have made the prairie and the for- 
est the home of a new race and the tem- 
ple of a new faith. The time has come 
when that home must be protected and 
that faith affirmed in deeds. Sacrifice 
and service must come from every class, 
every profession, every party, every race, 
every creed, every section. 

This is not a banker’s war or a farm- 
er’s war or a manufacturer’s war or a 
laboring man’s war—it is a war for every 
straight-out American, whether our flag 
be his by birth or by adoption. We are 
today a nation in arms, and we must fight 
and farm, mine and manufacture, con- 
serve food and fuel, save and spend, to 
the one common purpose. 

It is to the great Northwest that the na- 
tion Jooks, as once before in critical days, 
for that steadiness of pufpose and firm- 
ness of determination which shall see 
this struggle through to a decision that 
shall make the masters of Germany rue 
the day they unmasked their purpose and 
challenged our Republic. 


* * * 


BRITISH BATTLE LOSSES 


R. BAKER, our Secretary of War, 
made a public statement on Nov. 

10 that “up to about June 1 the losses ot 
the British expeditionary forces in deaths 
in action and deaths from wounds were 
about 7 per cent. of the total of all the 
men sent to France since the beginning 
of the war.” He added that the percent- 
age now is still less, owing to improved 
tactics and allied superiority in artillery. 
The charge that England is not bearing 
its full share of the fighting done by 
British armies was effectively answered 
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by Premier Lloyd George on Oct. 29, 
when he stated that in round numbers 75 
per cent. of the British Empire’s con- 


tribution in men had come from England, . 


and 75 per cent. of the loss had fallen on 
England. He added that Scotland had 
done its share and Ireland had made a 
distinguished contribution, while in vol- 
untary recruiting Wales had beaten the 
record by a shade. The dominions had 
contributed between 700,000 and 800,000 
men in the total of about 5,000,000 Brit- 
ish soldiers under arms. 

The Westminster Gazette has gone 
into the matter of percentages more in 
detail, stating that between July 31 and 
Oct. 6, 1917, the British troops engaged 
in the battles in France were divided as 
follows: 

English . 
Overseas . 
The casualty proportions are: 


Scottish .. 
Irish 


8 per cent. 
3 per cent. 


..70 per cent. 
.16 per cent. 


English ...76 per cent. Scottish ..10 per cent. 
Overseas .. 8 per cent. Irish 6 per cent. 
An official summary of Australian 


casualties from the beginning of the war 
to July 28, 1917, shows the following: 


cedap ee ae CACERECMEMON KOO RRR 
Wounded 

Missing 

Sick 

Prisoners of war 

Unspecified cccccccccccseccececsces 


eecccce eoeuue acuwaaewd 105,439 

The number listed as wounded does not 
include those who have recovered and 
returned to the front. The total number 
of officers and men sent from Australia 
up to June 30, 1917, was 306,227, so that 
casualties accounted for one in three. 
There were between 50,000 and 60,000 re- 
cruits in training, the total number of 
volunteers who had enlisted in the Aus- 
tralian imperial force having reached 


over 362,000. 
* * * 


BELGIAN RELIEF WorK SINCE OUR 
ENTRY INTO THE WAR 
HE American Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium is continuing its ac- 
tivities on as great a scale as at any 
time before this country went into the 
war, and this work is not curtailed by 
the withdrawal of the American repre- 
sentatives from Belgium. For the 
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present the loans from the American 
Government, which are made monthly, 
have sufficed to meet the requirements 
of the commission under the limitations 
as to shipping, but the commission still 
receives contributions for specific char- 
ities and is transmitting considerable 
sums to many individuals from contrib- 
utors in America. The commission, 
which has offices in New York, London, 
and Rotterdam, purchases food for the 
occupied areas, ships it to Holland, and 
transships it at Rotterdam for the oc- 
cupied territory, where it is taken in 
charge by the Dutch and Spanish repre- 
sentatives of the commission and 
handled as it was handled before by the 
Americans. Since the end of April, 
1917, the Relief Commission has shipped 
from America 240,000 tons of foodstuffs. 
The commission apprehends that with 
the increasing cost of food and the it- 
creasing needs of the exhausted terri- 
tories occupied by the enemy it is likely 
that further general appeals will have 
to be made to the public. . 
* * * 
T the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, held in New 
York on Nov. 16, President Powell of 
the Bethlehem steel works stated tha* 
the American output of merchant tor- 
nage in 1917 would be 750,000. H»> 
expressed the belief that it would b> 
3,000,000 tons in 1918. Secretary of tho 
Navy Daniels announced that the ship- 
yards would complete more destroyers in 
the eighteen months ending with Febru- 
ary, 1919, than the country was able to 
build in twenty-five years before the war. 
* * * 
T was officially announced in Parlia- 
ment on Nov. 15 that since July 1, 
1916, the British had captured from the 
Turks 30,197 prisoners and 186 guns, 
and from the Germans on the western 
front 101,534 prisoners and 519 guns. 
The approximate square mileage in ter- 
ritory conquered or reconquered by the 
British in the same time was 128,000. 
The total number of prisoners captured 
on all fronts since the beginning of the 
war was 166,000, while the captured guns 
numbered 800. 





American Troops First Fight in Europe 


An Officer’s Tribute to Our Soldier Dead, First 
to Give Their Lives in Battle on French Soil 


HE first announcement that Amer- 
ican troops had been under fire in 
Europe was contained in a dispatch 
dated Oct. 27, 1917, which stated 
that “on the morning of a recent day 
somewhere in France” the artillery had 
fired the first shot; that the same eve- 
ning the helmeted infantry had marched 
into the trenches, and that there had 
since been intermittent artillery fighting. 
This news, however, did not mean that 
the American expeditionary force had 
begun to participate in the execution of 
the Allies’ military plans, but only that 
the culminating phase of the training had 
begun. The sector chosen for this work 
was the quietest on the western front. 


The Americans shelled German gun 
positions and troops, the enemy sending 
back shell for shell. The first shell case 
was sent to President Wilson. The shot 
was fired by a red-haired gunner as his 
comrades in the ranks and the assembled 
officers cheered. Later, a luncheon in 
the field was attended by the American 
and French artillerists, in celebration of 
the first American contact with the ene- 
my. The gun used in firing the first 
shot was one of the famous French 75s. 
On the second day the French shelled a 
German battery position, which was 
located by sound, and the enemy replied 
vigorously, projectiles falling close to the 
Americans, who joined in the artillery 
duel. All the troops were relieved after 
a certain period by others. Thus the 
American expeditionary forces were ini- 
tiated into actual war conditions. 


Americans Greeted on Arrival 


As the first American troops entered 
the trenches, under cover of night, they 
received an enthusiastic welcome from 
the French, despite the necessity for the 
utmost quietness. Every American was 
shaken by the hand, some were hugged, 
and even kissed on both cheeks. 


Greetings being over, the Americans 
settled down, and at daylight, under 
low-hung, dripping clouds, they got their 
first view of the German lines, stretch- 
ing away in the rolling terrain. It rained 
day after day, and the Americans had a 
substantial first taste of mud. 


Although the officers were certain that 
the Germans knew the Americans were 
opposite them, there was no special activ- 
ity. One American battery observed and 
scattered a marching enemy group with 
shellfire. Desultory and intermittent 
shelling, characteristic of the sector, con- 
tinued, the Germans sending over pro- 
jectiles every now and then and the 
American and French batteries firing 
back shot for shot. There was no in- 
fantry firing of any consequence. 


The first expedition of the Americans 
into No Man’s Land followed a couple 
of nights later. After penetrating into 
the wilderness of barbed wire and shell 
craters, they returned without a scratch. 
Accompanied by French troops, they 
clambered from the trenches up the 
scaling ladders, equipped with hand 
grenades, rifles, revolvers, and trench 
knives, their stee] helmets strapped tight- 
ly beneath their chins. Headed by the 
squad leader, they set off on tiptoe until 
they reached their own barbed wire, along 
which they felt in the darkness until 
they found the prepared gap. Then they 
stepped through, actually into No Man’s 
Land. 

The Americans wriggled along on their 
stomachs, revolvers in hand, and did a 
workmanlike job as coolly as if a night 
patrol in No Man’s Land was a regular 
thing. When the last man whispered 
down the line, “ All done,” or its French 
equivalent, “ Tout fait,” the patrol crept 
back as silently as it had come, stopping 
now and then when any noise was heard. 


The first battalions of Americans in 
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the trenches were relieved by others, 
according to a dispatch dated Nov. 1. 
Casualties were negligible, the only one 
reported being an officer, who was 
wounded 
Oct. 28. 


First American Casualties 


A German War Office bulletin on Nov. 
3 reported that “at the Rhine-Marne 
Canal, as the result of a reconnoitring 
thrust, North American soldiers were 
brought is as prisoners.” Confirmation 
of this was contained in the official state- 
ment issued in Washington. 


The War Department has received a dis- 
patch from the Commanding General of 
the American expeditionary forces, which 
stated that before daylight Nov. 3 a 
salient occupied for instruction by a com- 
pany of American infantry was raided by 
Germans. 

The enemy put down a heavy barrage 
fire, cutting off the salient from the rest 
of the men. 

Our losses 


in the leg by shrapnel on 


were three killed, five 
wounded, and twelve captured or miss- 
ing. [A revised list showed that the 
wounded were eleven and the missing the 
same number.] 

The enemy’s loss is not known. One 
wounded German was taken prisoner. 
The raid was carried out against mem- 

bers of the second contingent entering 
the trenches for training. These men 
had been in only a few days. 


Before dawn the Germans began shell- 
ing vigorously the barbed-wire front of 
the trenches, dropping many high explo- 
sives of large calibre. A heavy artillery 
fire was then directed so as to cover all 
the adjacent territory, including the pas- 
sage leading up to the trenches, thereby 
forming a most effective barrage in the 
rear as well as in the front. 

Lieutenant William H. McLaughlin, 
in charge of the detachment of Amer- 
icans, started back to the communicating 
trenches to his immediate superior for 
orders. The barrage knocked him down, 
but he picked himself up and started off 
again. He was knocked down a second 
time, but, determined to reach his objec- 
tive, got up again. A third time he was 
knocked down and badly shell-shocked, 
and was put out of action. 


Soon afterward the Germans, to the 
number, according to the report, of 210, 
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rushed through the breaches and wire 
entanglements on each side of the salient, 
their general objective barrage in the 
forefield having lifted for a moment. 

The Germans went into the trenches 
at several points. They met with stout 
resistance. Pistols, grenades, knives, 
and bayonets were freely used. 


First to Fall in Battle . 


For many minutes there was consid- 
erable confusion in the trenches, the Ger- 
mans stalking the Americans and the 
Americans stalking the Germans. In 
one part of the trench an American pri- 
vate engaged two Germans with the 
bayonet. That was the last seen of him 
until after the raid, when a dead Amer- 
ican was found on the spot. Another 
was killed by a blow on the head with a 
rifle butt from above. 

Some of the Americans apparently did 
not realize at the beginning of the attack 
just what was going on. One of the 
wounded, a private, said: 

“T was standing in a communicating - 
trench waiting for orders. I heard a 
noise back of me and looked around in 
time to see a German fire in my direc- 
tion. I felt a bullet hit my arm.” 

The Germans left the trench as soon 
as possible, taking their dead and 
wounded with them. An_ inspection 
showed, however, that they had aban- 
doned three rifles, a number of knives 
and helmets. 

The three men killed—the first Amer- 
icans actually to fall in battle in this 
war—were: 


GRESHAM, JAMES B., 
Evansville, Ind. 

ENRIGHT, THOMAS F., (private,) of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

HAY, MERLE D., 
Iowa. 


French Tribute to the Dead 


The burial of these three men took 
place on Nov. 6. With a guard of French 
infantrymen in their picturesque uni- 
forms of red and horizon blue standing 
on one side and a detachment of Ameri- 
can soldiers on the other, the flag- 
wrapped caskets were lowered into the 
grave as a bugler blew “taps” and the 
batteries at the front fired minute guns. 
As the minute guns went off the French 


(Corporal,) of 


(private,) of Glidden, 
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officer, commanding the division in this 
section, paid tribute to the fallen Ameri- 
cans. His words, which were punctuated 


by the roar of the guns and the whistle - 


of shells, touched both the French and 
Americans. In conclusion the French 
officer said: 


In the name of the —th division, in the 
name of the French Army, and in the 
name of “France I bid farewell to Private 
Enright, Private Gresham, and Private 
Hay of the American Army. 


Of their own free will they had left a 
prosperous and happy country to come 
over here. They knew war was con- 
tinuing in Europe; they knew that the 
forces fighting for honor, love of justice, 
and civilization were still checked by the 
long-prepared forces serving the powers 
of brutal domination, oppression, and 
barbarity. They knew that efforts were 
still necessary. They wished to give us 
their generous hearts, and they have not 
forgotten old historical memories, while 
others forget more recent ones. 

They ignored nothing of the circum- 
stances, and nothing had been concealed 
from them—neither the length and hard- 
ships of war, nor the violence of battle, 
nor the dreadfulness of new weapons, nor 
the perfidy of the foe. Nothing stopped 
them. They accepted the hard and stren- 


uous life; they crossed the ocean at great 
peril; they took their places on the front 
by our side, and they have fallen facing 
the foe in a hard and desperate hand-to- 


hand fight. Honor to them. Their fam- 
ilies, friends, and fellow-citizens will be 
proud when they learn of their deaths. 

Men! These graves, the first to be dug 
in our national soil, and but a short dis- 
tance from the enemy, are as a mark of 
the mighty land we and our allies firmly 
cling to in the common task, confirming 
the will of the people and the army of 
the United States to fight with us to a 
finish, ready to sacrifice as long as is 
necessary until final victory for the most 
noble of causes, that of the liberty of na- 
tions, the weak as well as the mighty. 
Thus the deaths of these humble soldiers 
appear to us with extraordinary grandeur. 

We will, therefore, ask that the mortal 
remains of these young men be left here, 
left with us forever. We inscribe on the 
tombs, ‘‘ Here lie the first soldiers of the 
Republic of the United States to fall on 
the soil of France for liberty and justice.” 
The passerby will stop and uncover his 
head. Travelers and men of heart will 
go out of their way to come her2 to pay 
their respective tributes. 

Private Enright, Private Gresham, Pri- 
vate Hay! In the name of France I 
thank you. God receive your souls. Fare- 
well! 
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Wounded and Missing 


The official list of wounded and miss- 
ing in this first battle of American troops 
on European soil was as follows: 


WOUNDED 


McLAUGHLIN, WILLIAM H., (First Lieu- 
tenant;) W. R. McLaughlin, Coltec, Ark. 

GIVENS, HOMER, (Corporal;) father, Will- 
iam F. Givens, Cloverdale, Ala. 

GRIGSBY, WILLIAM P., (private;) mother, 
Mrs. Lizzie Grigsby, 1,278 Willow Avenue, 
Louisville, Ky. 

DEIFER, LOUIS A., (private;) Mrs. Kath- 
erine Deifer, Box 48, Route 6, Sullivan, 
Ind. 

FANN, PAUL W., (private;) George W. 
Fann, Sarona, Wis. 

WESLEY, GEORGE, (private;) Miss Mar- 
garette Welch, 623 Eighth Street, Dayton, 
Ky. 

SMITH, LESTER C., (private;) R. A. Smith, 
R. F. D. 5, Concord, N. C. 

SMITH, JOHN J., (private;) brother, F. D. 
Smith, Box 82, Ludington, Mich. 

HOPKINS, CHARLES J., (private;) brother, 
James W. Hopkins, Stanton, Texas. 

BOX, GEORGE L., (private;) father, James 
L. Box, 700 North Grady Street, Altus, 
Okla. 

ORR, CHARLES L., (private;) mother, Mrs. 
Sarah Regnell, R. F. D. 5, Lyons, Kan. 


MISSING 


HALYBURTON, EDGAR M., (Sergeant;) 
father, George B. Halyburton, Stoney 
Point, N. ‘C. 

MULHALL, NICHOLAS L., (Corporal;) 
mother, Mrs. Bridget Mulhall, 189 Ninth 
Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

GALLAGHER, DANIEL B., (private ;) 
father, Neil Gallagher, Blocton, Ala. 

McDOUGAL, FRANK E., (private;) father, 
R. L. McDougal, 822 East First Street, 
Maryville, Mo. 

GRIMSLEY, CLYDE I., (private;) Frank 
Grimsley, Stockton, Kan. 

DECKER, HOIT D., (private;) W. F. Decker, 
Vincennes, Ind. 

LESTER, JOHN P., (private;) father, Will- 
iam Lester, Tutwater, (probably error for 
Tutwiler,) Miss. 

GODFREY, HERSHEL, (private;) father, 
William C.. Oberst, 109 North Ridgway 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

LAUGHMAN, HARRY R., (private;) Ada R. 
Laughman, 461 Oakwood Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

HAINES, EDWIN H., 
Mrs. Elizabeth Haines, 
ward, Okla. 

KENDALL, VERNON M., (private;) father, 
Sam Kendall, R. F. D. 2, Roll, Okla. 


Location of the Event 


The reading of the German and Amer- 
ican reports together indicated that the 


(private;) mother, 
Route 4, Wood- 
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raid took place in the region of the Vosges 
Mountains, close to the point where 
the canal connecting the Marne with the 
Rhine crosses the border between France 
and Lorraine. This route runs from 
Nancy via Saarburg and Zabern to the 
City of Strassburg. The region where 
the first contact between the Americans 
and the Germans was established had not 
figured in extensive fighting since the 
earlier days of the war. It was through 
this region, as well as from the direction 
of Belfort, toward the south, that the 
French pushed their lines toward Strass- 
burg, only to be driven back into the 
Vosges Mountains very soon afterward 
by the Germans. 

During the night of Nov. 6 and the fol- 
lowing day the German guns rained shells 
of various calibres on the American posi- 
tions. So thickly did they come at one 
time in the early hours of the morning 
that it was thought another barrage was 
about to be placed for a second raid on 
the American trenches. But none devel- 
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oped. The American artillery gave the 
Germans back shell for shell, pounding 
the enemy battery positions and breaking 
shrapnel over their trenches. All the 
time the rain had continued, and vast 
seas of mud extended in every direction. 
At some points the water running down 
the mountainous hills flowed into the 
dugouts, the oecupants being forced to 
pump out repeatedly in order that the 
dugouts might remain tenable. 

The second fatal contact of American 
troops with Germans was announced Nov. 
15. A group of Americans was in a 
shack in the reserve when the Germans 
began shelling heavily. The officers or- 
dered the men to a dugout, but before 
they could get there a big shell dropped 
on the position and exploded, killing and 
wounding several soldiers. The Amer- 
ican gunners concentrated their fire on 
the communicating trenches of the ene- 
my, and it is thought that their shells 
caused casualties and considerable dam- 
age. 


The American Army in France 


By Laurence Jerrold 


Special War Correspondent of The London Telegraph 


HE first American troops landed in 
France in June. I saw them land, 
and when I recollected this the 

other day [written Sept. 26, 1917] 

I was amazed at what I saw. The Amer- 
ican troops in their billets, their camps, 
their training grounds, their rifle and 
gun practice grounds near the front, 
are already absolutely at home. The 
French villagers have adopted now a 
broken Franco-American language—sis- 
ter tongue, though different, to the now 
classic Anglo-French spoken for three 
years from Calais downward. The 
American troops have made themselves 
at home, have settled all their arrange- 
ments with businesslike finality, and are 
out to do their. job thoroughly. Their 
bases near the front seemed to me al- 
ready definitely organized. They are 
settled in villages, where they disturb the 
villagers by aggressive sanitation. They 


have abolished all dunghills, to the old 
farmers’ amazement and alarm. They 
have purified the water, cleaned up the 
streets, cottages, and farmyards. The 
villagers, at first terrified by these wild 
measures, are now reconciled, and every 
little village grocery sells American 
matches, American tobacco, American 
groceries, sterilized milk, “canned 
goods,” American mustard, and every- 
thing American except American whisky. 
For at the messes, where I was received 
with open arms as an ally of today and 
forever—no American officer makes any 
doubt about that—cold American purified 
water and French coffee with American 
sterilized milk are the only drinks. Vil- 
lages of France have become American, 
and American café au lait, colored cars, 
and motor bikes with sidecars tear all 
over the country, driven by university 
boys turned “ chauffeurs.” 
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Practicing Under Barrage Fire 


Our new allies are learning from us 
both—from us old allies, English and 
French. I first saw a French division 
in horizon blue teach the new American 
Army, in khaki and wearing British 
trench helmets, what a modern battle 
is like. It was a moving sight. It was 
poignant, really, when one heard that 
the French division had just come back 
from Verdun and was enacting over 
again in play what it had just done in 
terrible and glorious earnest. The 
American Staff stood on a knoll watch- 
ing, with the French Staff explaining. 
On the edge of the hill to the left of 
the staff the new American Army 
watched. Further to the left the French 
troops came on. Every “ poilu” among 
them had just come from the real thing. 
He grinned as he played at war this 
time, and one felt how he must enjoy 
playing at it now. But he played very 
well and earnestly. The whole thing 
was done as one has before watched it 
being done under less reassuring cir- 
cumstances for one’s self. 

The lines advanced in open forma- 
tion, then stopped for the barrage fire 
to be pushed forward. Flares were sent 
up to signal to the artillery. There 
was another step forward under bar- 
rage fire, another (sham) barrage fire, 
more flares and rockets, the horizon- 


blue line crept cautiously round to take © 


the first trenches, the machine-gun par- 
ties came up. One more barrage fire 
and more signals, then the boche trenches 
below us were taken. 


Americans Quick to Learn 


It was all exactly as it would have 
been in real war. The French Colonel 
of Artillery, straight from action, ex- 
plained it to the American Generals, 
General S. and General D., (who has 
just won the French Military Cross 
at Verdun.) The American troops un- 
derstood and appreciated keenly. Who 
would not? These play-actors in the 
hollow at our feet had just come from 
the real tragedy, and had fought and 
won, but had paid the price of victory. 

The American soldier (officers told 
me) understands the manoeuvre well. 
The officers find that their men are 
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quick at grasping individual field work, 
i. e., make admirable noncommissioned 
officers with initiative, enterprise, and 
intelligence. French officers, many of 
whom speak English perfectly, while 
several American officers I met speak 
very good French, give enthusiastic 
and intelligent assistance. French and 
Americans are not much alike in method 
or by temperament. I heard a French 
officer describing a battle with perfect 
technical accuracy, but also with dra- 
matic expressiveness and with the lit- 
erary sense. An American officer im- 
mediately translated the French into 
American, and it was American—short, 
sharp, almost crackling with crisp 
Americanisms. It was the same battle 
described, but the difference in the de- 
scriptions was delightful to note. Dif- 
ferences are nothing. The French are 
keen to teach, the Americans, if possi- 
ble, keener still to learn, and each un- 
derstands the other thoroughly to a 
common end. 


Pupils and Instructors 


British instructors and American 
pupils understand each other equally 
well. I never was more amused, pleased, 
cheered, and bucked up than by watching 
British Sergeant instructors training 
American officer cadets. Imagine a 
typical British Sergeant, with three 
years of war behind him and with seven 
or more years of British military train- 
ing before that, spending every ounce of 
his energy, every particle of his keenness, 
and every word of his vocabulary teach- 
ing young Americans what they will have 
to do in a few months’ time, and the 
young Americans using every muscle of 
their body, all their. alertness, and all 
their keenness, too, to make themselves 
ready for the fight that all are yearning 
to be in. 

Parties of American officer cadets, 
(including young Lieutenant ») dug 
line upon line of sham trenches, killed 
dummy boches on the way, dashed 
through four lines of trenches, dug them- 
selves in at the last, and began instant 
rapid fire at more boche targets. “ Ad- 
vance!” said the Sergeant. A second 
later “ Go! ” and the young chaps leaped 
out. “ Kill ’em sweet and clean! Clean 
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killing is what we want!” shouted the 
Sergeant. The young Americans were 
at the dummies, and each dug his dummy 
with a wild “ Yah!” or college yell or 
scream. “Go on!” roared the Sergeant; 
“there are more boches beyond. Clean 
killing is what we want.” And the Amer- 
icans charged at several more lines of 
dummies before they leaped into the 
front trench and began firing. 


All over the countryside in these splen- 
did sweeping valleys and green woods, 
the American army is training with 
furious zest. 

To drive or walk in woods and fields 
is almost as dangerous as visiting front- 
line trenches. In every field, around 
every knoll, the American army is 
blazing away with rifles, guns, and 
machine guns. 


Military Events of the Month 


November 18, 1917 
Littlefield 


From October 18 to 
By Walter 


Battle for Venice 


Story of the Great 


N following their policy of holding 
their strongest and nearest enemies 
and of attacking their weakest and 
most remote—with Russia rendered 

inactive, Serbia overwhelmed, and Ru- 
mania fought to a standstill—it was log- 
ical that the Germans should next select 
Italy. Here success might place Aus- 
tria’s most formidable enemy hors de 
combat and open the back door into 
France. 


The Austrians had tried to do this in 
May and June, 1916. They had attacked 
Italy’s historically and geographically 
weakest front at its strongest point, and 
had reached out over the Sette Comuni 
beyond Asiago, twenty miles from the 
Trentino frontier. Their object was to 
reach Vicenza, and thence Verona. From 
these points they could develop positions 
east and west—east along the system of 
railways which fed the Italian army on 
the Isonzo front, thereby isolating that 
army; west through the old quadrilateral, 
Mantua, Peschiera, Verona, and. Legnago, 
absorbing the industrial centre of the 
peninsula and paving the way to a peace 
at Rome, if not an approach to the back 
door of France. 

But the Italians, diverting 500,000 men 
who had been training on the plains be- 
tween Milan and Turin and were on their 
way to the Isonzo front, were able to 


flank the Austrian position on the Sette 
Comuni, from Primolano, in the Val Su- 
gana, on the northeast, and from the Val 
Astico on the southwest. So the Aus- © 
trians were rolled up back into the Tren- 
tino with the loss of over 80,000 men. 

But the supplies which had carried 
Cadorna so far beyond the Isonzo last 
September were not sufficient to complete 
his work. In his last exploit he had left 
the front across the slopes of Monte Nero 
exposed at Plezzo and at Tolmino; the 
Bainsizza front, at the Idria, on the 
north, and at Monte San Gabriele and. 
Monte San Daniele, on the south. Here 
Germany, with six Austro-German divi- 
sions and then thirteen of forty-seven 
released from the Russian front, struck. 
The invaders were in command of Gen- 
eral von Below, who had been decorated 
by the Kaiser in Courland and in Mace- 
donia; under him were von Krobatin at 
Plezzo, von Krass at Tolmino; von Hen- 
riquez, ready to cut in through the Vip- 
pacco, and Wurm in charge on the Carso. 
Several divisions of the Austrian troops 
of Generals Boroevic and Koevess had 
been elbowed out of the way by the Ger- 
mans. Field. Marshal Conrad von Hoet- 
zendorf was no longer in command. It 
was a thoroughly German outfit and 
had been prepared in the usual thorough 
German fashion. 
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For nearly a year the Italian troops 
on the Plezzo-Tolmino front had not been 
replaced. They had begun to fraternize 
with the Austrians there. The latter 
showed them forged copies of Italian 
papers containing stories of revolts in 
Naples and Genoa and of British mer- 
cenaries there firing upon starving wo- 
men and children. The Socialist Camorra 
of Ferri, the pacifist Camorra of Giolitti 
also got in their fine work of destroying 
the morale of these isolated, war-weary 
soldiers. 

Then the attack came. The front 
smashed in the north was bent down 
through the valleys of the Natisone and 
the Judrio until it became necessary to 
escape from the Bainsizza, from Gorizia, 
from Vippacco, and from the Carso. 


Defenses of Veneto 

The region of Veneto is defended from 
the east and north by five natural lines 
of defense—the right banks of the 
Tagliamento, of the Livenza, of the Piave, 
of the Brenta, of the Adige—and two of 
these have been rendered stronger by 
art. In the Spring of 1915, when Italy 
expected to declare war on Austria 
simultaneously with rupturing the Triple 
Alliance Treaty, she had fortified the 
Tagliamento line and intended to retreat 
to it. But on account of Giolitti’s plot- 
tings she did not then declare war. 
Meanwhile, the Austrians removed be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 men from the 
frontier for work against the Russians 
in Galicia. Thus the Tagliamento line 
was not used. Later the western bank 
of the Piave was fortified with practice 
trenches. 

By the time the retreating armies had 
reached the Piave a natural contraction 
had taken place in the north—from the 
Val Sugana. It was not until then that 
the Germans made a sudden drive from 
the Trentino and reached Asiago—the 
extreme point of the Austrian invasion 
in June, 1916, but now no longer threat- 
ened from the Val Sugana. Asiago, on 
the plateau of the Sette Comuni, is on 
the left-rear flank of both the Piave and 
the Brenta lines, and on the right-rear 
flank of the Italian Army before Rover- 
eto, along the Val Terraznolo and across 
the Lago di Garda. Thus the last resort 
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of the Regione di Veneto is the Adige, 
which flows through the Trentino into 
Italy, along the side of the Quadrilateral 
through the Province of Verona and sep- 
arating the Province of Padua from that 
of Rovigo, thence into the Adriatic just 
south of the mouth of the Brenta and the 
Lagoon of Venice. 


The military details which have 
brought the Italian armies to the Piave 
and the Germans to threaten their rear 
from the Sette Comuni run chronologi- 
cally as follows: 


The Battle in Detail 


On Sunday, Oct. 21, the artillery of 
the enemy began a bombardment on 
carefully selected positions of the Plezzo- 
Tolmino front and from the slopes of 
the Idria upon the northern flank of the 
Italian loop on the Bainsizza. By the 
24th it had become apparent that the 
bombardment was being performed prin- 
cipally by German guns, under cover of 
which the enemy had broken through the 
first-line trenches at Plezzo and just 
south of Tolmino had crossed to the west 
bank of the Isonzo, under the protection 
of the bridgehead of Monte Santa Maria 
and Monte Santa Lucia. From these two 
points the enemy was able to converge 
along the Isonzo south and north upon 
Caporetto, to cut off the Italian detach- 
ments retreating from the Monte Nero 
region, and to open the way down the 
Natisone and the Judrio. Thus threat- 
ened in their rear the principal divisions 
of the Second Army under General Ca- 
pello, on the Bainsizza, and those of the 
Third under the Duke of Aosta, on the 
Carso, began to retreat. 


Thus by the 26th the enemy had ad- 
vanced beyond Caporetto, crossing the 
frontier to the valley of the Natisone, 
while further south he had gone beyond 
Ronzina by descending the Val Judrio, 
and had forced some 30,000 Italians, 
mostly road builders, however, to sur- 
render. About 250 guns of position, 
principally 6-inch and 8-inch howitzers 
of old pattern, had to be abandoned. 
The next day Berlin reported that the 
number of prisoners had reached 60,000 
and the number of captured guns over 
500. On the morning of that day Ger- 
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man troops by a violent series of as- 
saults had secured possession of Monte 
Matajur, from which they were able to 
dominate the Italian retreat down the 
Natisone and the Judrio. 

Meanwhile, the Italians, who had at- 
tempted to consolidate a new line between 
Monte Matajur and Auzza on the Isonzo, 
had to give way. The retreat of the Sec- 
ond Army from the Bainsizza and the 
slopes of Monte San Gabriele and Monte 
Santo, lying south, and from Monte Cucco, 
west, became almost a rout across the 
improvised bridges of the Isonzo and 
through Gorizia, which the enemy artil- 
lery from the abandoned positions was 
rapidly leveling with the ground. On 
the 28th Berlin reported the occupation 
of Cividale, on the Natisone, the railway 
approach to the Italian General Head- 
quarters at Udine, ten miles to the south- 
west. In the centre the Austrians, sweep- 
ing across the Bainsizza and down the 
slopes of the mountains already men- 
tioned, had occupied Gorizia and were 
threatening the Duke of Aosta’s left 
flank. 

Here on the 29th the Austrians met with 
a stubborn resistance along the Vippacco, 
which undoubtedly saved from destruc- 
tion the Third Army now in more rapid 
retreat to the southwest of Gorizia. On 
the Gorizia-Udine railway, Cormons, the 
first town in Austria occupied by the Ital- 
ians at the beginning of the war, was 
recaptured, thereby turning the flank of 
a detachment that was attempting to 
make a stand before Udine. 

A glance at the map will show that 
the advance of the Germans had now 
reached a point which threatened the rear 
of the Fourth Italian Army, which, from 
the beginning of the war, had been 
guarding the passes which led from Ca- 
rinthia into the Regione of Veneto across 
the frontier barrier of 100 miles of the 
Carnic Alps. Consequently, this army 
began to abandon its positions at the 
Ploecken Pass and similar places, seeking 
the protection of the valleys which car- 
ried streams into the upper Piave and 
Tagliamento Rivers. 

On Oct. 24 Udine was taken by the 
Fourteenth German Army. This brought 
the enemy within sixteen miles of the 


centre of the Tagliamento on its lower 
(southern) course. This river, which rises 
in the district of Carnia a few miles east 
of Pieva di Cadore, in the Venetian Alps, 
first flows eastward, through deep-cut, 
sheltered gorges, a rapid and narrow 
stream, by Ampezzo and Tolmezzo, for 
about forty miles, and then, turning 
abruptly southward, it traverses, through 
many broad and some shallow channels, 
the plains and then the marshes of the 
Province of Udine, and empties into the 
Adriatic opposite the Bay of Trieste. In 
its middle course this river had been 
strongly fortified, in anticipation of a 
retreat from the frontier, if Italy, as has 
already been pointed out, had made war 
on Austria on May 5, 1915, instead 
of eighteen days later. Then, however, 
there would have been no Fourth Army 
to take care of retreating from the Carnic 
and Venetian Alps, and the Second and 
Third Armies would have been strongly 
intrenched, with guns of position. Now 
all was different; there were few guns of 
position and all three armies were in full 
retreat. 

By Nov. 1 the enemy had reached the 
middle of the Tagliamento line, while in 
the south, being confronted by no bridge- 
heads, he had crossed the lower reaches 
of the river south of Codroipo. Over the 
plains of Udine the Second and Third 
Armies were fighting gallant rearguard 
engagements. 

It was all in vain. The Tagliamento 
line could not be held. There was no 
adequate artillery to protect what had 
once been formidable bridgeheads at 
Latisana and other places. And by, lit- 
erally, hundreds of isolated encircling 
movements detachments of the enemy 
had increased the number of his prison- 
ers to 180,000 and his number of cap- 
tured guns to 1,500—so the Berlin report 
stated on Nov. 1. It was small satisfac- 
tion that just 120 years before Napoleon 
had beaten the Austrians on the same 
ground. But Napoleon was leading an 
offensive army; Napoleon was a master 
of artillery and had the guns. Cadorna 
was conducting a retreat; he was not a 
master of artillery, he had few guns, and 
—he was not Napoleon. 

The Teutonic hosts swept on, crossing 
the Tagliamento at fifty places, princi- 
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MILITARY EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


pally at Tolmezzo and Pinzano. The next 
line was the Livenza. This river prom- 
ised fewer positions for resistance. But 
at the Piave, from ten to twenty miles 
further west, the situation was different. 
There the right bank was protected by 
the most modern and approved practice 
trenches constructed by “rookies” be- 
fore they had been allowed to go to the 
battle line. And behind the Piave the 
Second and Third Armies were being re- 
formed. But from the north the Fourth 
Army was in ever-increasing retreat 
through the Venetian Alps, while in the 
northwest the First Army, with its right 
thereby exposed, was beginning to leave 
its hard-won Dolomite terrain and stub- 
bornly held passes in the Cadore. The 
Trentine Cortina had been given up; the 
fortifications of Comelico, Santo Stefano, 
Lorenzago, and Piave di Cadore surren- 
dered. 

By skillful manoeuvres on the Taglia- 
mento the invaders had captured by Nov. 
8 an additional 17,000 prisoners, making 
a quarter of a million in all; the number 
of guns taken was 2,300. 


At this period a change was made in 
the Italian High Command: General Diaz 
took the place of Cadorna, and was to be 
assisted by Generals Badoglio and Giar- 


dino. There was also formed for the con- 
duct of the war a triune General Staff, 
with General Foch, Chief of Staff of the 
French War Office; General Sir Henry 
Hughes Wilson of the British General 
Staff, and General Cadorna. French 
and British reinforcements were hourly 
arriving in Italy, and with adequate 
heavy artillery, but it was deemed inex- 
pedient to risk them at the Piave line, 
possibly not even at the Brenta. The 
Piave line was, therefore, left to the Ital- 
ians to defend alone with such batteries 
of British mid-calibre guns as had suc- 
cessfully made their retreat with the 
Duke of Aosta’s army from the Carso. 


And now on Nov. 10 the full scope of 
German strategy was revealed by the de- 
scent of an Austrian detachment from 
the Trentino to Asiago, twenty miles 
southeast from the frontier, eight miles 
west of the Brenta, and twenty miles 
west of the upper Piave, thus not only 
threatening the left rear of the retreat- 
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ing armies, but the right rear of the 
First Army holding the line before Rov- 
ereto along the Val Terragnola and 
across the Val Lagarina, through which 
the Adige flows from the Trentino down 
to Verona and the plains of Western 
Veneto. 


Second Phase of the Battle 


Thus the great battle for Venice en- 
tered upon its second phase. On the 
11th Austro-German forces operating 
from the Cadore captured the city of 
Belluno on the upper Piave, and from 
Asiago worked eastward on the Sette 
Comuni and from the Val Sugana south- 
ward. On the Sette Comuni they cap- 
tured the advanced Italian posts on Gallio 
and Monte Serragh, (1,116 meters high;) 
on the Piave they took by storm the 
Vidor bridgehead, where the Italian 
troops on the heights of Valdobbiadene 
had made a gallant stand. On the west- 
ern bank of the lower Piave the Italian 
line was beginning to stiffen, but was 
not sufficiently consolidated to prevént 
the enemy on the 13th from crossing 
near Zenson, nineteen miles from Venice, 
and taking a bridgehead further up the 
stream at Monte San Dona. In the 
Sette Comuni they wrested Monte Lan- 
gara from its defenders, but failed to 
pierce the line Monte Gallio-Longara- 
Meletta di Gallio. 

The next day the enemy attempted to 
divide the Italian forces on the upper 
Piave by occupying Feltre and Pirmolano, 
and to the west of the Lago di Garda 
they made ineffective attempts to drive 
the Italians from their positions on the 
Lago Ledro. On the 15th there were 
intensified attacks on the Sette Comuni 
extending eastward to the Piave below 
Feltre, and here the Italians withdrew 
from Monte Tomatico to a stronger posi- 
tion. On the southern reaches of the 
Piave the Italian floats with huge naval 
guns, which had been so effective in 
clearing the southern approaches to the 
Carso in August, aided the army: in con- 
solidating its positions on the western 
bank. Further aid was given by the 
engineers, who opened the flood-gates 
erected when the course of the Piave 
was changed in order to reclaim a large 
terrain south of San Dona and to prevent 
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Stoomburg 


FLANDERS FRONT AFTER BRITISH CAPTURE OF PASSCHENDAELE 


sudden risings in the lagoons of Venice. 
Thus a triangle formed by the Piave 
and the Sile (the old mouth of thé 
Piave) with its vertex at Musile was 
suddenly placed under water, enveloping 
the enemy, who had crossed the river 
at Grisolera, four miles from the coast. 

Through Nov. 17 and 18 the Austro- 
German invaders were trying in vain to 
develop their position at Asiago by des- 
perate attacks both west and east of the 
Lago di Garda; east of Asiago, from 
their positions on the Brenta in the Val 
Sugana; from Feltre down the Piave. 
Further down the Piave at several places 
they effected crossings, only to be envel- 
oped or forced back to the left bank. 
While these assaults were rapidly assum- 
ing the appearance, in the ruthless sacri- 
fice of men, of the German Crown 
Prince’s conduct at Verdun and on the 
Aisne, General Diaz was making no men- 
tion of the employment in the defensive 
of French and British troops. 


Batile of Flanders Resumed 


On the western front the battle of 
Flanders has been renewed, developing, 
not southeast of Ypres along the road 
which leads to Menin, but along the 


Ypres-Roulers road to the northeast, em- 
bracing the village of Passchendaele, 
more strategic, fortified farms and “ pill- 
boxes ” on the ridge of that name, along 
the Ypres-Staden railway, and north 
through the outskirts of the Forest of 
Houthulst, and still further north until it 
included the Merckem Peninsula, which 
lies a short walk south of Dixmude. 
Owing to the weather, these advances, 
which are gradually enveloping West 
Flanders, were not accompanied by the 
naval and air raids upon the submarine 
bases of Zeebrugge and Ostend which 
emphasized the advance over the Pass- 
chendaele Ridge a month ago; but the 
enemy airdromes on the dunes have been 
bombed, particularly Varssenaere and 
the Thourout railway junction. 


Passchendaele Captured 


Early in.the morning of Oct. 22 the 
British, with the French troops co-operat- 
ing on their left, secured strategic posi- 
tions on both sides of the Ypres-Staden 
railway, while the French secured the 
southern defenses of Houthulst Forest 
and a number of fortified farms. On the 
26th the British took the German posi- 
tions at Bellevue Spur and Wolf Copse, 
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WHERE THE FRENCH FORCED THE GERMANS TO RETIRE FROM THE CHEMIN DES 
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west of Passchendaele, and Polderhoeck 
Chateau, north of Gheluvelt; the French, 
the village of Draeibank, Papagoed 
Wood, and a number of fortified farms. 
On the following day the British extend- 
ed their positions west and south of 
Passchendaele, while the French, advanc- 
ing on both sides of the Bixschoote-Dix- 
mude road, captured the villages of Asch- 
hoop, Kippe, and Mercken, and more 
fortified farms. 

The strategy of these moves is perfect- 
ly apparent—both obvious and irresisti- 
ble: for on the 28th French troops, with 
the Belgians operating on their left, ad- 
vanced across the morasses two miles 
south of Dixmude and captured the ter- 
rain known as the Mercken Peninsula, a 
strip of land formed by canals on the 
north, west, and south. Two days later, 
after that period of diverting raids fur- 
ther south, the British with the Cana- 
dians in the van made a sudden advance 
from their positions on Bellevue Spur 
and Wolf Copse, reached out and took 
most of the defenses of Passchendaele, 
and then retired to their old positions in 
the face of overwhelming German rein- 
forcements, which were slaughtered by a 
barrage covering the retirement. Then, 





after a week of bombardment, the Cana- 
dians tried it again, this time sweeping 
clear through Passchendaele to positions 
800 yards beyond. From the 7th until 
the 14th there were heavy German coun- 
terattacks, but this time the Canadian 
line beyond Passchendaele did not budge. 
The Germans lost heavily. 


Petain at Chemin des Dames 


After the battle of the Marne the 
Germans strongly intrenched themselves 
along the ridge of the Chemin des Dames, 
between the Ailette and the River Aisne; 
part of the ridge was wrested from them 
last May and June, but up to the pres- 
ent engagement the net result of the 
whole series of operations of the French 
was that they had managed to secure 
the enemy’s points of observation over 
the valley of the Aisne east and west 
without themselves winning a line from 
which they could command the valley of 
the Ailette to the north over the historic 
plateau crowned by the cathedral of Laon. 

The Germans, although having lost 
their observation posts commanding the 
Aisne, believed their positions south of 
the Ailette would withstand any amount 
of bombing. As early as Oct. 17 Pétain 
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began searching out these positions hid- 
den in quarry caverns, sometimes with 
six-inch and sometimes with eight-inch 
guns. Having ascertained these positions 
by their return fire, on the 20th he added 
some batteries of fifteen and sixteen 
inch, and for three days he thundered 
away at intervals with these monster 
tubes until the rocks crumbled before the 
detonation of high explosives and the 
quarry caverns lay exposed. The breaches 
thus made were observed by the airmen 
overhead and then into them were poured 
a steady stream of shrapnel from the 
famous French “75s” in their hitherto 
silent hiding places near the front line. 
When all was ready, the enemy experi- 
enced another exhibition of the “ Pétain 
touch,” which is becoming as traditional 
on land as the “ Nelson touch” has been 
for a century and more on sea. 


Taking of Malmaison Fort 


At precisely 5:15, amid the mist and 
rain of the morning of Oct. 23, the French 
infantry rushed forward with splendid 
élan and carried Malmaison Fort, in the 
centre, and the villages of Allemant and 
Vaudesson on the left. They attacked on 
a six-mile front, and their penetration 
was two miles. They were supported by 
a highly concentrated barrage of 16-inch 
shells and by squadrons of newly devised 
“tanks.” Before them melted away the 
Second and Fifth Guard Divisions, based 
on Leuilly and Cornell, and flanked west 
and east by the Thirteenth Division, 
south of Chivy, and the Forty-seventh 
Division of the Reserve, south of Vorges. 
Nor did the Fourteenth and Twenty-first 
Divisions supporting these troops have a 
chance, for before they could be used the 
French advance had torn to tatters their 
carefully prepared strategy—to attack 
right and left. The French captured 10,- 
000 prisoners and seventy heavy guns 
and a huge amount of supplies. 


The next day the French reached the 
Oise-Aisne Canal, capturing 2,000 addi- 
tional prisoners and fifty more heavy 
guns. From the 26th to the 30th, by con- 
solidating their positions, they captured 
another thousand prisoners and forty 
more heavy guns. 


Meanwhile, the French aviators had 


noticed signs of preparations for a Ger- 
man retreat. A retreat was inevitable; 
as the positions of the enemy south of 
the Ailette, on the Oise-Aisne Canal, and 
the western ridge of the Chemin des 
Dames, could now be enfiladed from the 
west and east. The only question was: 
What would be the scope of the retreat? 
Would it be a mere local retirement be- 
yond the Ailette and the canal, or would 
it include the entire triangle protecting 
Laon, from a line running from Craonne 
and its plateaux on the west to the St. 
Quentin salient on the north, thus 
obliterating the Laon elbow? 


The German Retreat 


The French were prepared for either 
eventuality, but the Germans, on the 
night of Nov. 1, chose the former, with- 
drawing beyond the Ailette and abandon- 
ing the western elevations on the Chemin 
des Dames, with the French close at 
their heels, until the enemy reached his 
prepared positions on the northern side 
of the Ailette Valley. 

The French assault, beginning on Oct. 
23, and the German retreat of Nov. 1 
regained about forty square miles of 
French territory in the Department of 
the Aisne. French military critics de- 
clare that the more extended withdrawal 
on the part of the enemy was abandoned 
at the last moment through his inability 
to remove his heavy guns, and, at the 
same time, protect his rear. 


In analyzing the advance of the French 
southwest of Laon and the subsequent 
falling back of the Germans across the 
Ailette, they foresaw early in the month 
a rectifying of the German front from 
Verdun southwest along the frontier in 
front of Nancy and Lunéville, with pos- 
sibly the voluntary retirement of the 
enemy from the St. Mihiel triangular 
salient which embraces the Plain of the 
Woevre between the Meuse and the Mo- 
selle—a wedge between Verdun and Metz. 
A retirement on this part of the line is 
believed to be imminent, not only because 
the Germans north and northeast of Ver- 
dun have lost most of their strategic po- 
sitions, but because, in case of a drive of 
the Allies over the frontier into Lor- 
raine, the movement of reinforcements 
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from the west would be handicapped. So 
far, however, the month has produced 
nothing but violent artillery duels at 
Chaume Wood, Verdun front, to bear out 
the prophecy. 

Around Riga 


Last month we left operations around 
the Gulf of Riga in a condition which 
seemed to foreshadow an attack by sea 
and land upon the Russian naval base at 
Reval and opposite, upon the coast of 
Finland, with a possikle naval demonstra- 
tion before Petrograd. The bulk of the 
Russian Baltic fleet of some twenty ships, 
having lost the battleship Slava and some 
small craft, was apparently locked up in 
that part of Moon Sound which lies be- 
tween Dagé and Oesel Islands and the 
mainland by a strong German fleet of 
fifty, which, according to Russian re- 
ports, had lost six light units in combat 
and had been crippled to the extent of 
sixteen. On Oct. 21 the German expedi- 
tion reached the mainland, effecting a 
landing at Werder and operating from 
Moon Island, which lies north of the 
sound. Meanwhile the Russian ships 
supposed to have been effectually trapped 
in the sound escaped. 

The Kaiser, who had just returned to 
Berlin from his visit to his ally the Sul- 
tan at Constantinople, highly praised the 
Riga operation as proving the “ prepared- 
ness of my navy,” and there were criti- 
cisms of the British Admiralty in the 
London press for not having sent a fleet 
to engage the enemy in the Baltic—criti- 
cisms which were met by the reply that 
the channels leading from the Skager- 
rak to the Baltic were too dangerous to 
penetrate, particularly as their waters, 
commanded by Denmark and Sweden, 
might at any time be rendered unneu- 
tral by a German coup. 

Henceforth, the operations in the Riga 
region and, indeed, throughout the entire 
eastern front became influenced by two 
widely different events: The desperate 
call of Austria for troops to defend her 
territory along the Julian Alps from the 
Italians and the attempted coup d’etat 
of the Bolsheviki against the Provisional 
Government as represented by Kerensky 
at Petrograd, which began on Nov. 6. The 
first of these events, which is essentially 





military, caused a shortening of the 
Teuton lines by consolidation in the rear 
to the east of the City of Riga by a with- 
drawal toward the Skuli-Lemberg line 
in the south, and by a postponement of 
the development of the expedition against 
the mainland east of the Gulf of Riga. 
The consequences elsewhere, on the Aus- 
tro-Italian front, have already been 
treated of. The second of the events is 
largely political, although fraught with 
the ebb and flow of civil war, and with it 
this review has no particular concern, ex- 
cept to say that so paralyzed had become 
the Russian forces at the front that the 
withdrawal of forty-seven Teuton divi- 
sions hence offered no particular inspira- 
tion to renew hostilities. 


The Holy City Invested 


As these pages are going to press, one 
of the most romantic campaigns of the 
war is being developed upon the plains 
of Palestine. The Holy City is invested 
from three sides, and, although it may 
be days, even weeks, before the particu- 
lars of the campaign come to hand—the 
meagre bulletins of the British War Of- 
fice have made known bare facts—fa- 
mous Biblical sites have fallen before the 
advance of the British-Egyptian army 
and the Turks have lost over 20,000 men, 
nearly half of whom have been registered 
as prisoners. 


In my last review, with the aid of a 
map of Asiatic Turkey, the season’s open- 
ing activities of the Anglo-Indian army 
in Mesopotamia were recorded and their 
strategic relationship was shown with 
the Russian Caucasus army in the north 
and with the British-Egyptian army 
away in the west, in Palestine, and some 
emphasis was laid on the Turkish army 
concentrated at Aleppo, the junction of 
the Bagdad and Damascus-Medina rail- 
ways, under the command of the German 
Field Marshal Mackensen, erroneously 
announced in the cable dispatches to be 
leading the Austro-German forces in 
Italy. 

The Aleppo army has not yet come 
upon the scene but, save for the fact 
that the Anglo-Indian Army on Nov. 6 
occupied Tekrit, on the Tigris, ninety- 
seven miles northwest of Bagdad—the 
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SCENE OF BRITISH ADVANCE IN PALESTINE FROM GAZA TO JAFFA, WITH JERUSALEM 
THREATENED 


Turks retiring from thirty to fifty miles 
north in the direction of Mosul—the army 
in Palestine has consistently claimed the 
attention of the month. For, not only 
has the British-Egyptian army operating 
there under the direction of General Al- 
lenby captured or destroyed over 20,000 
Turks and won a formidable strategic 
point on the Abushusheh Ridge com- 
manding Jerusalem from the northwest, 
but almost every step of the invading 
armies has revived Old Testament mem- 
ories. 


The Changed Situation 


Moreover, Allenby’s victories have 
served to allay the fear that had been 
augmenting since last Spring, and 
guardedly referred to in a former review, 
that possibly all was not well with the 
army in Palestine. A moment may now 
be taken to explain the causes of this 
fear: 

On March 29 the British War Office 
announced that on the 26th and 27th 
inst. heavy losses had been inflicted on 
the Turks, who had lost 900 prisoners, a 


few miles south of Gaza. The next day 
the Turks, in a bulletin issued from Con- 
stantinople, claimed a “ brilliant victory,” 
and on April 2 the British War Office, in 
a further report, announced that on 
March 26 an attempt “to capture Gaza 
by a coup de main” had failed and that 
on the 27th a Turkish attack had been 
“repulsed, with heavy losses,” while on 
March 28 “our infantry was withdrawn 
to the Wadi Ghuzzeh.” 


And so the situation stood, with uncom- 
fortable rumors about Mackensen’s activi- 
ties at Aleppo, until the good news of 
this month.. 

On Oct. 31, after a night’s march, Al- 
lenby’s army made a sudden attack upon 
Beersheba, and before the sunset had oc- 
cupied the city, taking 1,800 prisoners. 
Thus did the British-Egyptian army en- 
ter the “Promised Land ”—extending 
from Beersheba, forty miles southwest of 
Jerusalem, to Dan, about 100 miles north 
of the Holy City—“‘ from Dan to Beer- 
sheba.” 


The next to fail was Gaza, three miles 
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from the sea, on the 6th. Gaza was the 
city whose gates Samson is said to have 
carried away, (Judges XVI., 3.) It has 
an Assyrian, Median, and Egyptian his- 
tory as well as a Jewish. The Crusaders 
found it a heap of ruins in the twelfth 
century, but in 1799 Napoleon found it 
sufficiently restored to merit invest- 
ment. 


Victorious March to Jaffa 


Following the fall of Gaza with 1,900 
casualties to the Turks a series of minor 
engagements took place—the mounted 
troops cleared the way through Jemameh 
and Huj, French and British warships 
cannonaded the Turkish lines of com- 
munication near the coast, and aircraft 
bombed their bases. By Nov. 9 the whole 
Turkish Army was moving rapidly north- 
ward, leaving the coastal railhead at 
Beit Hanun in Allenby’s hands. 

Four hundred prisoners and ten guns 
had been picked up on his victorious way 
to Askalon on the coast and he estimated 
the enemy’s casualties to date at 10,000, 
exclusive of prisoners. 

By Nov. 15 the junction point of the 
Beersheba-Damascus railway was taken 
from the Turks with the loss of 1,500 
prisoners and several pieces of artillery. 
Continuing his drive, Allenby then 
pushed on from the Surar (Brook 
Kedron) northward to the Jaffa-Je- 
rusalem railway, and then swept east- 
ward along the railroad to its junction 
with the Beersheba-Damascus line, only 
twelve miles from the Holy City. 

By the 15th the British-Egyptian 
army had reached a line from Er 
Ramleh and Ludd to a point three miles 
south of Jaffa, the port of Jerusalem. 
The next day they seized the Abushus- 
heh Ridge, five miles southeast of 
Ramleh. Here 431 Turks were killed 
and 360 surrendered. Ramleh is on the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem railway, twenty-two 
miles northwest of the Holy City. On 
the 16th the British War Office re- 
ported that the number of prisoners 
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verified since Oct. 31 exceeded 9,000. On 
Nov. 17 Jaffa was occupied by Australian 
and New Zealand mounted troops without 
opposition. 


Americans at the Front 


On Oct. 27 it was officially announced 
that the American troops in France had 
begun to finish their intensive training 
in the trenches “ of a quiet sector on the 
French front.” Less than a week later, 
just as the Germans were completing 
their retreat across the Ailette, they an- 
nounced the capture of some American 
patrols on the front of the Marne Canal, 
which connects the Rhine with the Marne 
via Toul and Nancy. Since then a num- 
ber of raiding parties have had their ad- 
ventures in No Man’s Land on this 
front; casualties have been received and 
inflicted under French tuition. There 
have been artillery duels, and Americans 
have been killed by German shells. 

Following the loss by torpedoing of 
an American destroyer on Oct. 16 and the 
transport Antilles on the 17th, homeward 
bound, came the news of the sinking on 
Nov. 5 by the same means of the con- 
verted yacht Alcedo. In the first case 
one man was lost; in the second, seventy 
men were reported missing; in the third, 
twenty. 

Other events of more or less military 
importance have been the destruction of 
four Zeppelins in France as they were 
returning from a raid on England, on 
the night of Oct. 19-20; the destruction 
of nine neutral vessels and two British 
destroyers by a couple of German cruis- 
ers, between the Shetland Islands and 
the coast of Norway, on Oct. 17; the 
bombardment of the outlying depots of 
Metz within a radius of twenty-five miles 
of the fortress, on Oct. 29; the destruc- 
tion of a German cruiser and ten patrol 
ships by British destroyers in the Catte- 
gat, on Nov. 2, and a clash between 
British and German light squadrons off 
Heligoland, the results of which, on Nov. 
18, had not been officially reported. 





Austro-German Invasion of Italy 


Sudden Blow That Drove Cadorna’s Armies 
Back to the Piave River and Threatened Venice 


[See Map on Page 395] 


days of October, 1917, by the news 

that Austro-German armies had 

burst through the Italian front in 
the Julian Alps and along the Isonzo and 
were sweeping southwestward into the 
Venetian Plain. The retreating Italians 
fought heroically, trying to stop the ene- 
my flood in each successive valley as they 
fell back, but in vain, until they finally 
checked the invaders at the Piave River. 
At the present writing—Nov. 19—the 
precarious Piave line still holds, but the 
Austro-Germans are almost within firing 
distance of Venice. 

The story of this Italian disaster, with 
the loss of more than 250,000 prisoners 
and 2,300 guns in the first week, will re- 
quire time to fill in some of its tragic 
details, including those of its causes. The 
outstanding fact is that on Oct. 24 a sud- 
den attack by German and Austrian in- 
fantry in the Julian Alps resulted in 
their capturing the Italian positions near 
Plezzo and Tolmino and in the northern 
portion of the Bainsizza Plateau. The 
Plezzo-Tolmino sector was held by the 
Italian Second Army, under General Ca- 
pello, and at least one unit of that army 
failed to resist—threw away its arms 
and fled, or surrendered without fighting. 
At this point the enemy burst through, 
threatening the rear of the Third Army, 
on the south, and forcing the hasty re- 
tirement of the whole Italian force along 
the seventy miles of hard-won front from 
the Carnic Alps to the sea. 

The Italian War Office in its bulletin 
next day charged certain units of its own 
troops with “ cowardice,” and, though the 
word was afterward modified, General 
Cadorna summed up the cause of the ini- 
tial break in this terse sentence: “ The 
violence of the enemy’s attack and in- 
adequate resistance broke our left wing 
on the Julian front.” The “ inadequate 
resistance” has been explained as fol- 
lows: 


T" world was startled in the closing 


“ Opposite the Second Italian Army the 
Austrians had placed regiments composed 
largely of Socialists, and these utilized 
the war-weariness of opponents similarly 
infected to convince the latter that an 
end of the fighting would come if the 
soldiers on both sides should refuse to 
kill each other any longer. Fraterniza- 
tion followed, and an exchange of prom- 
ises to do no more shooting. Then the 
demoralized—and demoralizing — Aus- 
trian division was withdrawn, and in its 
place were put German shock troops. 
These it was that almost unopposed 
smashed through the Italian line and be- 
gan the flanking movement of which the 
results have been so disastrous to Italy.” 


Story of the Retreat 


Glimpses of the great retreat of the 
next two weeks are afforded by the eye- 
witness narratives of several press cor- 
respondents caught in the swirl of its 
movements. It was an orderly retreat, 
often masterly in its strategy and always 
illumined by the heroism of the men who 
fought the rearguard actions, sacrificing 
themselves in order to delay the enemy 
and give their own armies time to with- 
draw. Perceval Gibbon, who was at 
Udine, the Italian headquarters, when it 
was evacuated, wrote on Nov. 1: 

“Tt was on Oct. 27 that the news ar- 
rived that a retirement had been decided 
upon. I had telegraphed the previous 
day regarding the events which culmi- 
nated in the enemy’s occupation of Ca- 
poretto, a little village on the upper 
Isonzo, where a great series of dams had 
been constructed by which, if need were, 
Cadorna could have drained the Isonzo 
dry by nightfall. On Friday his columns 
were driving northwest against Monte 
Stol and southwest along the Natison 
Valley and toward Tarcento. Further 
east and south, along the Isonzo Valley, 
Italian troops were fighting desperately. 
Guns which had been lost were being re- 
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taken by hand-to-hand fighting with the 
bayonet among batteries, and on Monte 
Nero the heroic Alpini, isolated from the 
rest of the army and hard pressed by 
the Germans, were holding out victori- 
ously, sending messages by carrier pigeon 
announcing that they would continue to 
maintain their positions to the death. 

“On Saturday night I spoke to the 
Major commanding one of those superb 
battalions. He had been wounded and 
had been rushed out on an ambulance 
under fire just before the roads were 
cut. He was desperate for nothing but 
an opportunity to get back to his bat- 
talion, but a breach in the line toward 
Caporetto made his heroism vain. The 
Germans were already actually in the 
rear of certain sectors, and by Saturday 
night the retreat had been begun. 


Poison Shells Harass the Retreat 


“The withdrawal from the front line 
was a manoeuvre of infinite difficulty, 
which a touch of panic would have con- 
verted into the ruin of the army. The 
enemy maintained his terrific fire upon 
the Italian communications, so that the 


troops withdrew into the tornado of 
shells of every kind that makes a hell 
of war. Gas shells loosed vapors that 
haunted the roads invisibly; acid shells 
set the men suddenly gasping and 
strangling; tear-producing shells half 
blinded them. Nothing could have 
brought them help but the dozen rear- 
guard actions roaring and flaming at 
their heels and superb and long-confirmed 
discipline. 

“ While they withdrew, a force of those 
splendid desperadoes who volunteer for 
rearguard fighting smashed its way up 
to Liga and delivered attdtks which 
cleared the army’s feet on that sector. 

“Further south the Duke of Aosta’s 
Third Army was giving proof of fine 
soldiership. It answered-the ponderous 
enemy attack upon Selo on the Carso 
by a counterattack which actually car- 
ried its line forward to Stari Lokva and 
which under any other circumstances 
would have given it a permanent gain 
of ground; but its business now was to 
withdraw its retirement under unceas- 
ing pressure over the terrible ground of 
the Carso, made more terrible by the 
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blinding rain which thrashed down 
throughout Saturday. With the Isonzo 
to cross and the infinitely delicate and 
perilous operation of the rearguard 
action to carry out, it was a feat which 
no defeated army could have attempted. 
It was one of the great achievements of 
the war. The British artillerymen, who 
bore a part in the action, saved all their 
guns. 


Udine Is Left Empty 


“During Saturday the civilians of the 
threatened districts of Udine and its ad- 
joining villages began their flight west- 
ward. The little City of Udine poured 
itself along the great level highway 
which runs westward toward the cities 
of the plain, and by Sunday morning 
the poor little town with its shuttered 
shops and vacant streets, wherein one’s 
footfall echoed forlornly through the 
deep arcades which shade its sidewalks, 
had taken on the air of a cemetery. 

“TI walked to each of the city gates in 
turn. There were forgotten dogs sitting 
at the locked doors of abandoned houses, 
whining feebly. A terrified cat inside 
a window grating cowered and shivered 
in the station whence the last train had 
departed. A little group of walking 
wounded who had arrived too late were 
sitting on the platform waiting for some 
one to counsel them. Near the Aquileia 
Gate a row of great warehouses and 
factories belonging to the Department of 
Munitions had been set on fire and was 
burning with tremendous clear, red 
flames, which waved hundreds of feet 
high in the wet and rainy air. 

“Toward noon it was evidently time 
to leave. I think I was the last civilian 
to go. I took a last look around from 
the summit of Castle Hill. Rain squalls 
inhabited the wide landscape like a popu- 
lation. Roads seemed to crawl and 
writhe with their dense westward traf- 
fic, and from Cividale, where the army 
had set fire to military depots, there 
arose great spires of flame and smoke. 
In Udine no chimney smoked. The little 
Palazzo, the most dreamiiy beautiful 
thing in Northern Italy, showed no flag; 
only under its columned loggia the fres- 
coes of Pordenone glowed in their im- 
mortal colors. 
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“ Warsaw, Vilna, Bucharest—I knew 
and loved them all; and now little Udine, 
so meek, so comely in its surrender to 
the pest that infests Europe. My own 
way rearward was by the great road 
which runs through Codroipo, Pordenone, 
and Treviso. It was a river running 
bank-high with the population of the re- 
treat—vehicles four abreast crawling at 
the pace of the slowest; guns and cais- 
sons, private motor cars and donkey 
carts, soldiers on foot, and all that in- 
finitely pitiable débris of war, the weary 
women and crying children whom Ger- 
many has made homeless. It is these 
last who give to every retreat its air of 
tragedy and disaster.” 


Tragedy of the Refugees 


Another correspondent, Ward Price, 
describes the scene thus: 

“ When the population of Udine heard 
rumors of disaster they began to leave 
the city, finally departing in crowds, 
even children being harnessed to truck- 
loads of furniture. Great tractors got 
the guns across the long bridge one at a 
time, finally only one being left to con- 
tinue the fire upon the enemy from the 
east bank. 

“Scenes along the road were like a 
Gustave Doré conception of the day of 
judgment. Explosions and fires con- 
stantly took place at the rear and lighted 
up the terrible scene. The correspondent 
boarded a train which made fifteen miles 
in thirty-one hours, and then got out and 
went forward afoot. Soldiers and civil- 
ians were afraid to stop marching lest 
their legs swell. It was remarkable the 
small amount of harm the Austrian air- 
planes did to the dense columns along the 
roads, 

“ A gap has been made between the 
Second Italian Army and the Third, 
which is falling back in superior order 
to the south. Into the gap the Austrians 
pushed detachments of troops dressed in 
Italian uniforms which mingled with the 
retreating army and suddenly opened 
fire to the right and left with machine 
guns. At the same time Austrian field 
guns, mounted on armored motor cars, 
began shelling the refugees from the 
rear.” 
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Fall of Gorizia and Udine 


The Berlin War Office on Oct. 27 made 
conspicuous announcement that the Ital- 
ian drive was “under the personal su- 
preme leadership” of Emperor Charles 
of Austria, and later named General Otto 
von Below and General Alexander von 
Krobatin as the commanders of the two 
Austro-German armies engaged. On 
Oct. 28 they took Gorizia, for which Italy 
had made great sacrifices a year ago, 
and Cividale, which the Italians left in 
flames. On the 30th, six days after the 
first attack, Udine, the General Italian 
Headquarters, was in the hands of the 
enemy. The Italians burned all bridges 
and towns behind them, leaving a trail 
of flames. By Nov. 1 they had passed 
behind the Tagliamento River, burning 
the last bridgeheads as the enemy came 
up in force on the east bank. The 
Tagliamento line, however, could be held 
only a few days. 


“The safe retirement to the Taglia- 
mento,” wrote a correspondent, “ was 
due to the unexampled heroism of large 
bodies of Italians of such spirit as the 
Alpini on Monte Nero, who refused to 
surrender, and the regiments of Bersag- 
lieri at Monte Maggiore, who perished 
to the last man rather than yield ground. 
It was because of such resistance in the 
face of overwhelming forces of enemy 
artillery and infantry that the civil pop- 
ulation was able to retire. It was owing 
to the valor of Italian aviators, combat- 
ing the Austro-German army of the air, 
that fleeing women, children, and old men 
who crowded the roads were not struck 
down by bursting bombs.” 


Abandoning the Tagliamento 


The whole Tagliamento line had to be 
abandoned by Nov. 6, but the retirement 
was glorified by a score of heroic fights, 
as the troops of the rearguard brought 
the enemy again and again to a stand- 
still and secured safely for the main 
armies as they established new lines on 
the Piave. Perceval Gibbon wrote on 
Nov. 9: 

“Yesterday there was intense action 
along the Livenza from the foothills of 
the Carnic Alps to the foothills and water 
meadows of Motta, where the river 
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broadens toward marshes and lagoons. 
The front here runs close to that other 
quaint and beautiful little City of 
Conegliano, another of those antique and 
characteristically Italian nests of pros- 
perity and national life which are dotted 
so thickly over the battlefields of the 
last few days. 

“ One cannot but believe that the sight 
of the fields and cities, the contact with 
the mere soil of Italy has had its influ- 
ence upon the fighting forces in its stim- 
ulus of burning patriotism. The men to 
whose defection on Oct. 24 Cadorna at- 
tributed his disaster were members of an 
army corps who were beyond their bor- 
ders, fighting on Austrian soil. The 
mystery of why they failed has yet to be 
cleared up, and will make a strange 
chapter of war history. 

“ Now the armies are yielding up Ital- 
ian soil, and where at some point they 
gain a success they must not profit by 
it, but fall back and again are leaving 
miles of Venetia, the fairest and ripest 
land on earth, to the traditional enemy. 

“The Duke of Aosta’s Third Army 
proved its discipline and skill in the first 
phases of the retreat from the Carso. 
It is still on the south of the line, driv- 
ing back and back and turning to fight 
at each stage in the road.” 

The Italian forces by Nov. 10 were on 
the west bank of the Piave River, and 
the Austro-Germans were facing them 
across that stream from Susegana, in the 
foothills of the Alps, to the Adriatic. The 
whole Italian line, besides, was in dan- 
ger of being flanked from the north, for 
the enemy had captured Asiago, a strong- 
hold on the Trentino front, twenty miles 
west of the Piave. It had fallen after 
desperate street fighting. Belluno and 
Vidor had already passed into the hands 
of the enemy. Feltre, west of the upper 
Piave, followed on the 14th. The fate of 
the whele Piave line, and of Venice and 
Padua with it, thus hung in the balance. 


Heroic Work of the Motor Cars 


A thrilling phase of the retreat was 
the part played by the Italian armored 
motor cars, each of which has three 
quick-firers in its turrets. The duty to 
which these cars was assigned was to 
hold the bridges from the Tagliamento to 
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the Piave River until the cavalry rear- 
guards had passed across, and then to 
burn the bridges behind them. The com- 
mander and a number of his men were 
seen by The Associated Press correspond- 
ent at their camp, where they recounted 
their experiences as though they were 
every-day occurrences. 

Huge cars resembling tanks stood 
about at the camp, showing the scars re- 
ceived in the recent ordeal. They have 
heavily armored bodies. There is a steel 
door, and for observation purposes two 
small openings are provided. The two 
turrets above revolve, the upper one hav- 
ing one quick-firer, the lower two. 

The orders were to “hold to the 
death ” the bridges at Sacile, Polcenigo, 
Santa Lucia, and San Giovanni until the 
Bersaglieri and cavalry had crossed. 
That they succeeded is shown by the 
fact that all the rearguards made their 
way over the bridges, that all the 
bridges were burned, and that the sec- 
tion returned, leaving only one damaged 
machine with the enemy, although eight- 
een of the forty cars were in such crip- 
pled condition that it was necessary to 
abandon them after the bridges were 
burned. 


Dramatic Encounters 


The machines were divided, ten being 
stationed at each of the four bridge- 
heads. After seeing their own rear- 
guards safely across, they awaited the 
approach of the enemy advance guards, 
even staying in some cases until the cars 
were surrounded by hostile patrols, which 
were then mowed down by the batteries 
of quick-firers. 

At the San Giovanni bridge one car 
took its station during the night midway 
across the bridge. Early in the morning 
it was ordered to surrender by a German 
car which bore the imperial crest and 
carried a German Captain and two Lieu- 
tenants. Instead of surrendering, two 
Italian Captains and four gunners sud- 
denly opened the steel door and sprang 
out with carbines. The German Captain 
and one Lieutenant were killed. The 
other Lieutenant and the German car 
were captured and brought back. 

At the Sacile bridge the cars had or- 
ders to hold for three hours, but they 
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held for thirty-two hours. At Santa Lu- 
cia the commander ordered one of his 
machines to advance against an enemy 
patrol which was dangerously near. The 
car was rushed forward, sweeping the 
enemy from its double turrets, but when 
this mission was accomplished and the 
car was turned back, it was found that 
the bridge was on fire. The only way 
was to cross this burning bridge. The 
car was steered straight over the smok- 
ing structure, while the burning planks 
creaked under its huge weight. It 
crossed safely, and is one of the cars 
brought back. 


Drowning Out the Enemy 


When the Austro-Germans began to 
cross the low delta at the mouth of the 
Piave, less than twenty miles from 
Venice, Italian engineers cut the dikes 
that held in the Piave and Sile Rivers 
and inundated the whole region. The 
flood was loosed on Nov. 15 at the point 
where the enemy had succeeded in cross- 
ing the Piave—near Grisolera—and in a 
few hours the inundated territory in- 
cluded a triangle about twelve miles on 
each side, with its apex at Dona di Piave. 
A correspondent gave this account of it: 


“The water effectively holds the en- 
emy at most exposed points and for fif- 
teen miles on the west bank of the Piave. 
The flooded area is about seventy square 
miles, and the water is a foot to five 
feet deep and twelve miles in width at 
some points, making the district im- 
possible of occupation or movement by 
enemy troops. The enemy clings to the 
west bank at Zenson, but is crowded into 
a small U-shaped position and relying 
on batteries across the river to keep the 
Italians back. Austro-German efforts 
to bring over large forces by pontoons 
have not succeeded, according to latest 
reports, either at Zenson or at points 
further north, where the invaders are 
feeling their way in an effort to get 
across. 

“The lower floors of the houses in 
such villages as Piave Vecchia are under 
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water, and the campanili stick up from 
the mud-hued level of the flood like 
strange immense water plants; and here 
in the silence of the floods the enemy is 
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moving in boats and squelshing over mud 
islands. Peasants, awaiting rescue from 
the inundation, see him arrive with feel- 
ings much like those of shipwrecked peo- 
ple who hail a passing sail and find it is 
a pirate craft.” 

Thus the battle raged within hearing 
of Venice, while the inhabitants fled by 
thousands and tens of thousands, so that 
by Nov. 18 there were less than 20,000 
people left in the city. The number of 
refugees from the invaded districts who 
were in need of food was estimated at 
400,000 by the Red Cross officers at 
Rome. The Italian front, which had 
been nearly 450 miles long, was little 
more than 180, and threatened at every 
point. Allied troops from France and 
England were hastening to Italy’s aid 
by thousands as fast as steam could 
carry them, and the United States had 
given $230,000,000 credit and rushed 
ships and supplies—all to the sound of 
fierce gun duels on the Piave front, and 
with each day adding to the ruins of a 
beautiful land. 





The Battle of Flanders 


Story of the Desperate British Onslaughts That Won 
Passchendaele Ridge 


ASSCHENDAELE RIDGE, the 
P chief objective of the British in 
their offensive in Flanders, for 
the possession of which hundreds 
of thousands of men fought desperately 
for weeks, passed entirely into the 
hands of the British on Nov. 10, 
1917, when the last dominating point 
was captured by assault and the Ger- 
man lines were pierced half a mile. In 
evidence of the titanic character of the 
struggle for the ridge it was announced 
Nov. 16 that data in possession of the 
British staff showed that Crown Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria in two months 
had exhausted ninety-one German divi- 
sions (nearly 1,365,000 men) in defend- 
ing vainly the Passchendaele Ridge and 
in fruitless counterattacks. 

In a similar period of about two months 
the Germans, during the battle of the 
Somme, used eighty-six divisions, (1,- 
290,000 men.) 

The British losses in the assaults are 
not given, but the weekly casualty re- 
ports since August have varied from 
18,000 to a little under. 25,000, the latier 
number being approached in the two 
weeks preceding the capture of the ridge. 


Description by an Eyewitness 


Philip Gibbs thus describes the first 
success of the Canadians on Nov. 6, when 
they fought their way over the ruins of 
the village and into the ground beyond: 

“What is Passchendaele? As I saw it 
this morning through the smoke of gun- 
fire and the mist, it was just one ruin. 
Only the ruin of its church, a black mass 
of slaughtered masonry and nothing else, 
not even a house, was left standing. Be- 
cause of its position as the crown of the 
ridge, that crest seemed to many men to 
be the prize for which all these battles of 
Flanders had been fought, and to get to 
this place and the slopes and ridges on 
the way to it, not only for its own sake, 
but for what it would bring with it, great 
numbers of our most gallant men have 


given their blood. Thousands, scores of 
thousands, of British soldiers of our own 
home stock and from overseas have gone 
through fire and water, the fire of fright- 
ful bombardments, the water of swamps, 
and of shellholes in which they have 
plunged and waded. 

“To defend the ridge and Passchen- 
daele, the crest of it, the enemy had 
massed a great number of guns, an in- 
credible number of machine guns, and 
many of his finest divisions. To check 
our progress he had devised new systems 
of defense and built his concrete block- 
houses in formation at every crossroad 
and in every bit of village or farmhouse. 
Our men had to attack that chain of forts 
through girdles of machine-gun fire; and, 
after paying a great price in life, mas- 
tered it. 

“The weather fought for the enemy 
again and again on the days of our at- 
tacks, and the horrors of the mud and 
bogs in ‘crater land’ extending over a 
wide sweep of country belong to the 
grimmest remembrances of every soldier 
who has fought in this battle of Flanders. 


Enormous German Losses 


“The enemy may brush aside our ad- 
vance as the taking of a mud patch, 
but to resist he at one time or another 
put nearly a hundred divisions into this 
arena of blood, and the defense cost 
him a vast sum of loss in dead and 
wounded. I saw his dead in Inverness 
Copse and Glencorse Wood. Over all this 
ground the young manhood of Germany 
has spent itself. It was not for worth- 
less ground that so many of them died 
and suffered agonies or fought desper- 
ately and came back again in massed 
counterattacks that were swept to pieces 
by our guns and our rifle fire. 

“True, Passchendaele is but a pinprick 
on a fair-sized map, but so that we 
should not take it the enemy has spent 
much of his man power and his gun 
power without stint, and there flowed 





up to his guns tides of shells almost 
as great as the tides that flowed up to 
our guns. Throughout these months he 
has never ceased by day or night to 
pour out hurricanes of fire over all these 
fields in the hope of smashing our prog- 
ress. 

“A few days ago orders were issued to 
his troops in the name of Hindenburg 
that Passchendaele must be held at all 
costs, and, if lost, must be recaptured at 
all costs. 


Victorious Canadians 


“The Canadians have had more luck 
than the English, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralian troops who have fought battles 
on the way up with the most heroic en- 
deavor, and not a man in the army will 
begrudge them the honor they have 
gained, not easily nor without the usual 
price of victory, which is some men’s 
death and many men’s pain. 

“For several days the enemy had en- 
deavored to thrust us back from the po- 
sitions we held around Crest Farm and 
on the left beyond Paddebeeke, where all 
the ground is a morass. The Naval Bri- 


gade, which fought there on the last days 
of last month, had a very hard and tragic 


time. It was grim stoicism in holding on 
to the exposed outposts—small groups of 
men under great shell fire—which en- 
abled the Canadians this morning to at- 
tack from a good position. 

“A special tribute is due to two com- 
panies of British infantry, which, with 
Canadian guides, worked through a large 
plantation, drove a wedge into the enemy 
territory and held it against all attempts 
to dislodge them. Heavy German coun- 
terattacks had been made during the 
last few days to drive us off Crest Farm 
and Meetcheele spur, but they only made 
a slight lodgment near Crest Farm and 
were thrust back with great loss. Mean- 
while there was the usual vast activity 
on our side in making tracks, carrying 
railroads a few hundred yards nearer, 
hauling forward heavy guns out of the 
slough in which they deeply sank, and 
carrying up stores of ammunition and 
supplies for men and guns. All this 
work by pioneers, engineers, transports, 
men, and infantry was done under an in- 
_ fernal fire and in deep mud and filth. 


Awful Ordeal by Night 


“Last night the enemy increased his 
fire as if he guessed his time was at 
hand. All night he flung down haras- 
sing barrages and scattered shells from 
his heavies and used gas shells to search 
out our batteries. He tried hard by 
means of every devilish thing in war to 
prevent the assembly of the Canadians, 
lying out in shell craters and in deep 
slime and mud under this fire. Though 
there were anxious hours and a great 
strain upon officers and men, and 
casualties here and there, the spirit of 
the men was not broken, and in a wonder- 
ful way they escaped great losses. 

“The weather was moist and soft last 
night, with a stiff wind blowing. The 
weather prophets in the evening had 
shaken their heads gloomily and said, 
‘It will rain beyond all doubt,’ but luck 
was with our troops, for the sun rose in 
a clear sky. There was great beauty 
in the sky at daybreak, and I thought 
of the sun of Austerlitz and hoped it 
might presage victory for our men. 

As I saw Passchendaele this morning, 
the long ridge to which the village gives 
its name appeared black and grim below 
the clouds right around to Polygon Wood 
and the height of Broodseinde. Below 
the ridge all our field guns were firing, 
and the light of their flashes ran up 
and down like jack o’ lanterns with flam- 
ing torches. 

“Far behind me were our heavy guns, 
and their shells traveled overhead with 
a great beating of wind. In the sky 
around was the savage whine of German 
shells and all below Passchendaele Ridge 
monstrous shells were flinging up masses 
of earth and water. Now and then fires 
were lighted and blazed, and then went 
out in the west smoke.” 


A Futile Counterattack 

Various strong efforts were made by 
the Germans to retake the main position 
after its capture by the British on Nov. 
10. The most determined was on Nov. 
14, which is thus described by Mr. 
Gibbs: 

“The enemy’s troops were massed in 
the neighborhood of Wesroosebeke, and 
advanced under the protection of a vio- 
lent barrage from the crossroads north 
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of Passchendaele. Our men sent up 
S OS signals, and our guns at once 
opened fire upon the enemy’s assembly 
places and tracks with intense and de- 
structive concentration. Our machine 
gunners also swept the ground of ap- 
proach with streams of bullets and 
scythed down the ranks of German storm 
troops. Their foremost waves seem to 
have been shattered, and only small 
bodies were able to approach our 
trenches, where they were repulsed after 
violent fighting. 

“This attack did not come as a sur- 
prise. It is clear from what our pris- 
oners have said that the German com- 
mand was seriously chagrined by the 
loss of Passchendaele, and by the failure 
of immediate action to recapture it. The 
importance of this crest of the ridge, 
giving observation over the low country 
beyond, makes the German higher com- 
mand deeply anxious to regain it, even at 
a great sacrifice of life. 

“ For some days past the Germans have 
been shelling all our ground, not only on 
the ridge itself, but also around Frezen- 
burg and Inverness Copse, and all the 
roads beyond Ypres with great ferocity. 
At night, after intense counterbattery 


firing with high explosives, they have 
used gas shells against our guns. They 
have also brought up high-level guns and 
directed them against Ypres and other 
places behind our lines. 


“They have some advantage in artil- 
lery over our positions at Passchendaele, 
owing to the distribution of their guns, 
which can enfilade the crest from two 
sides, but their infantry cannot make any 
counterattack without assembling on a 
narrow neck of ground north of Passchen- 
daele village, where they are likely to be 
caught again, as yesterday, by our bom- 
bardment. For both sides the place is 
still a caldron, and the firing about it is 
very fierce. 


“It is not easy to induce the German 
soldiers to come out in counterattacks, 
judging from the words of an officer who 
is a prisoner. The men are in a mutinous 
spirit against the continual slaughter in 
their ranks, and even the officers them- 
selves have in recent battles run back and 
taken cover in dugouts, leaving their com- 
panies to noncommissioned officers. That, 
however, is the demoralization of men 
already nerve broken by shelling, and 
may not be true of the fresh divisions 
brought up for new attacks.” 














French Victory at Chemin des Dames 


Culmination of a Bitter Struggle That Ended 
in a German Withdrawal on the Aisne Front 


The French on Oct. 23, 1917, delivered 
a smashing blow about seven miles north- 
east of Soissons on a six-mile front, and 
advanced to a depth of more than two 
miles at one point. More than 8,000 
prisoners were taken in the fierce on- 
slaught, besides 70 heavy guns, 80 ma- 
chine guns, and 30 mine throwers. The 
attack began at 5:15 A. M. in rain and 
mist, and lasted less than six hours. A 
correspondent describes the advance as 
follows: 


a battle opened before dawn along 


a nine-kilometer front, from the 

northeast of Laffaux, about the 

neighborhood of Vauxaillon, to 
La Royére Farm. Amid inky darkness 
the French troops left their trenches, 
and, with a terrific barrage fire from the 
most powerful concentration of French 
guns ever gathered on such a short front 
preceding them, they made their way to- 
ward, into, and over the first German 
positions, sweeping all resistance aside. 

Altogether, six German infantry divis- 
ions were aligned, facing the French at- 
tacking forces, but none of them was 
able to withstand the onslaught. The 
advance continued like clockwork. 

Several squadrons of tanks partici- 
pated in the battle and aided the advanc- 
ing infantry. It was by means of these 
most modern war implements that the 
Filain Farm was captured. 

The battlefield bears no resemblance 
to battlefields anywhere else. The 
ground all around is broken with steep 
hills rising from deep valleys. The 
crest on which the fight occurred was 
vital for the Germans, and they held to 
it tenaciously. 

Most of the prisoners taken were 
caught in quarries. One group, com- 
posed of 400 men, was led out to sur- 
render by a German soldier, who spoke 
Franch, and assured his comrades that 
they need not fear bad treatment from 


their captors, despite the assertions cur- 
rently made to them by their officers 
that the French massacred prisoners. 
Another batch of prisoners fell into the 
hands of the French just as they alighted 
from motor trucks, in which they had 
been hurried to the battlefield as rein- 
forcements. 

The losses of the Germans were ex- 
tremely heavy, as was testified to by 
the heaps of dead found beneath the 
ruins of quarries, which crumbled under 
the French bombardment. 


Brilliant W ork of Aviators 


During the attack the aviation service 
rendered immense service for the French 
commander, working under the most un- 
favorable conditions for flying, namely, 
mists, heavy clouds, and strong winds. 
The airmen flew over the infantry when 
they were making the attack, and when 
they saw the German infantry assem- 
bling for a counterattack they advanced 
toward the enemy at an altitude of Jess 
than 100 yards, showered machine-gun 
bullets upon him, and brought about a 
dispersal of the assemblage. 


Several French machines flew over 
the Laon railroad station and attacked 
arriving troop trains. Some of the ma- 
chines accompanying the infantry col- 
umns kept so low that they were obliged 
to shorten the antennae of their wireless 
apparatus. All the airplanes participat- 
ing in the battle were riddled with bul- 
lets. One of them fell blazing among 
the French troops. The pilot was un- 
injured and ran to the nearest battalion. 


The attack took three main lines. 
Striking out from both sides of the mill 
of Laffaux toward Allemant village, the 
French had to deal with the Fourteenth 
Division—Westphalian troops—who suf- 
fered heavily in last year’s fighting be- 
fore Verdun. The largest proportion of 
prisoners was captured in this sector, 
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where the turning point of the Hinden- 
burg defense system has been smashed. 

The centre of the assault lay north- 
ward from the Mennejean Farm across 
the Laon highroad. This sector was 
defended by the Twenty-second Guard 
Division. The most important of all was 
the sector on the French right, extend- 
ing from La Royére Farm at Malmaison 
Fort, the capture of which was the 
great event of a brilliant day. It was 
defended by the Fifth Guard Division, 
the fort itself being held by elements of 
the Grenadier Guards. 

On the left flank of the attack the 
enemy had in line the Thirty-seventh 
Division, and on the right the Forty- 
seventh Reserve, so that this front of 
exceptional strength was defended by 
six divisions. 


Positions of Vital Value 


The position on this part of the Aisne 
heights had remained since the success- 
ful French offensive of April and May 
one of a dreadfully unstable equilibrium. 
The German command had lost much, 
but not everything, and for several 
months had used lavishly its human 
material in the hope of tightening its 
hold upon what remained to it of this 
important barrier—the southern corner 
of the Hindenburg line. Mennejean, La 
Royére, and Pantheon farms, among 
other points, became positions of vital 
significance. ° 

The French held their own and the 


.French command throughout the late 


Summer was steadily preparing one of 
those powerful and wonderfully organ- 
ized efforts which give the cleanest suc- 
cess at the lowest cost. Passing up and 
down the Aisne this Autumn we have 
seen railways multiplied and new camps 
springing up in field and forests. All 
these preparations could not escape the 
eyes of the boche. The enemy knew the 
death challenge was being uttered once 
more, and had plenty of time to bring up 
reinforcements and otherwise to make 
ready. 


Labyrinths of Malmaison 


The old fort of Malmaison was de- 
classed long before the war, but it has 
been of immense use to the enemy as an 


observatory. Against such an attack as 
today’s its glacis had been cleared, its 
shell reconstructed and furnished with 
machine-gun posts, and connected with a 
labyrinth of caves and tunnels running 
back to the northern edges of the pla- 
teau and so to the German rear. 

This underground system of defenses 
illustrates a characteristic of the field, 
which distinguishes this from other of- 
fensives. The hills are honeycombed 
with limestone caves, grottoes, and tun- 
nels. Nature began the work and engi- 
neers have extended it. 


The fight was bound to be, therefore, 
to an abnormal degree, an artillery bat- 
tle. To attempt to rush an intricate 
fortress like the Malmaison plateau be- 
fore at least such works as had been 
detected by air scouts had been de- 
stroyed would have been to doom many 
gallant men to death. The spur of the 
plateau west of that on which the farm 
stands was known to be traversed by a 
tunnel called after the neighboring farm 
Mont Parnasse. The tunnel was large 
enough to shelter a whole brigade. On 
our side there were also tunnels and 
caves in which reserves awaited the mo- 
ment of action. 

Our victory definitely ruins the Ger- 
fan hope of holding on to the Chemin 
des Dames. The positions which stopped 
our pursuit after the Marne in Septem- 
ber, 1914, and limited our progress in 
April—these are now in our possession. 
It is impossible to overestimate the 
value of this local success in awaiting 
the hour of decisive victory. 


Chemin dés Dames Abandoned 


In consequence of the thrust of Oct. 
23, which was followed immediately by 
further desperate advances, the German 
hold on the Chemin des Dames became 
untenable, and this whole sector was 
evacuated by the enemy on Nov. 1. The 
retirement was along a fifteen-mile front 
to the Ailette River, and involved the 
surrender of forty square miles of terri- 
tory. The Germans here lost 12,000 
prisoners, including 1,000 from the Prus- 
sian Guard, with 200 cannon, 700 Max- 
ims, and 200 trench mortars. 


The Chemin des Dames is—or rather 
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was—a road over the ridge that domi- 
nates the valley of the Aisne and the 
Ailette Valley, and its importance was 
taken advantage of by Napoleon in 1814 
in operations that led to the battle of 
Craonne. The Germans had been in con- 
trol of the Chemin des Dames since Sep- 
tember, 1914, when, after the failure of 
the thrust toward Paris, the Teuton ar- 
mies were turned back by Joffre in the 
battle of the Marne. They clung to this 
position desperately, and the French 
never lost sight of the-value of the re- 
capture of the intrenched line along this 
road. 


The Battlefield Described 


G. H. Perris, the war correspondent, 
wrote on Nov. 4 regarding the scene of 
this French victory: 


It is one of the bloodiest battlefields of 
the war, comparable to the hills before 
Verdun and the Flanders ridges. Its con- 
quest is an unsurpassed story of heroic 
persistence, commenced in the middle of 
April under the commandership in chief 
of General Nivelle. This was completed 
after more than six months of ceaseless 
fighting under General Pétain. 

The first offensive carried the French 
well on to the summit of the Aisne Hills. 
Then a deadly duel began. The enemy, 
whether by choice or necessity, never at- 


tempted a general offensive, but during 
the next three months delivered nearly 


forty local attacks with large bodies of 
shock troops and great concentration of 
artillery. 

At the end of July I gave reasons for 
believing that he had then lost at least 
100,000 men in these savage but fruitless 
assaults. They did not cease, but died 
down somewhat until last month, when 
there was a recrudescence of the conflict. 

Meanwhile Pétain had been preparing 
one of his characteristic blows, the main 
features of which are a limited front 


strategically chosen, and an overwhelm- 
ing artillery power and organization of 


attack so minute as almost to preclude 
failure in any part. We now see the re- 
sults. Less than half of the front of the 
Aisne Hills was attacked, but the success 
in this field is so complete that the enemy 
has had to abandon the whole of it. 
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Result of the Battle 


This battle, in the judgment of THE 
NEw YorK TIMES military critic at 
Washington, was one of the most deci- 
sive of the war. The sector penetrated 
was part of the so-called Siegfried line. 
He wrote on Nov. 4 as follows: 


4 


The French on Nov. 5 were four miles 
nearer Laon. The distances from the new 
French positions in the Chemin des Dames 
region to Laon are: From Corbeny, 11 
miles; from Craonne, 11 miles; from 
Ailles, 8% miles; from Cerny, 8 miles; 
from Courtecon, 7% miles, and from the 
fort at Malmaison, 8 miles. These points 
swing around, in the order named, from 
Corbeny on the east to Malmaison on the 
west of the Cemin des Dames, and the air 
line distance along the Chemin des Dames 
ridge from Corbeny to Malmaison is 131% 
miles. This is the front from which the 
artillery of the new French positions on 
the Chemin des Dames ridge will converge 
their fire on the eminences of the Fort 
Montberault ridge. 

All operations in the Aisne sector are 
considered of the greatest importance by 
the French, not only because of the effort 
they have been making for months to 
penetrate the Siegfried line, but because it 
was along the line of Laon-Soissons that 
the Germans hoped to be able to reach 
Paris. The battle front during the last 
Summer, in the region of Anizy-le-Cha- 
teau, 8.69 miles southwest of Laon, was 
the nearest to the German line on the 
western point to Paris. There has been a 
great bend of the line toward Paris, in 
the region between St. Quentin and 
Rheims, and Laon was the pivot of the 
circle and the base from which the Ger- 
mans supplied every man and gun in their 
line around the masif of St. Gobain and 
the Chemin des Dames. 

The Crown Prince of Germany has clung 
stubbornly to his very elaborate and com- 
plicated sets of trenches and gun posi- 
tions in this region. So long as he held 
both St. Gobain and the Chemin des 


Dames, Laon and the valleys lying be- 
yond to the northeastward were safe. 
Once the French are in possession of 


these two masifs of hills, and of Laon, 
whose evacuation would then be forced, 
it would be necessary for the German 
forces to relinquish the St. Gobain masif 
and give up the valley to the north, 
northeast, and east of Laon. 
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Progress of the War 


Recording Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 


From October 19 Up to and Including November 18, 1917 


UNITED STATES 


Sunday, Oct. 28, was observed as a day of 
prayer for the triumph of American arms, 
in compliance with President Wilson’s 
proclamation. 

Plans were made for seizing approximately 
$1,000,000,000 worth of German-owned 
money and other property subject to con- 
fiscation by the Government under the 
Trading with the Enemy act. 

The Second Liberty Loan campaign closed 
Oct. 27. Subscriptions amounted to $4,617,- 
552,300. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation of the 
United States Shipping Board was reor- 
ganized in order to speed up the work of 
eonstruction, and Charles A. Piez was 
placed in supreme charge. 

An American Congressional delegation visited 
unofficially the western allied countries 
and the battle fronts. 

New selective draft regulations were issued, 
canceling all exemptions and discharges, 
and repealing all preceding regulations. 

Announcement was made on Nov. 7 that 
Colonel Edward M. House had arrived in 
England at the head of an American com- 
mission to take part in a series of war 
conferences. He received a message from 
President Wilson stating that the Govern- 
ment of the United States considered unity 
of plan and control between all the Allies 
and the United States essential to success, 
and asking him to attend the first meeting 
of the Supreme War Council, with General 
Tasker H. Bliss as military adviser. 

Official announcement was made on Oct. 27 
that American troops were in the first-line 
trenches on the French front. On Nov. 3 
three Americans were killed, eleven 
wounded, and eleven reported missing 
after a German raid on a salient on the 
Marne-Rhine Canal. Further casualties 
occurred on Nov. 15 and Nov. 16 in the 
shelling of American trenches and in 
firing on patrols. 


SUBMARINE BLOCKADE 


The American army transport Antilles was 
sunk Oct. 17, while homeward bound, and 
sixty-seven men, including sixteen sol- 
diers, were lost. The transport Finland 
was attacked on Oct. 28 while homeward 
bound. Nine men were killed, but the 
ship was able to return to a European 
port. Twenty-one men were killed when 
the patrol boat Alcedor was sunk on Nov. 
6. The steamer J. L. Luckenbach, after 
a four-hours’ battle with a submarine, 
Was saved by the arrival of a destroyer. 


Two naval gunners and several members 
of the crew were wounded. The D. N. 
Luckenbach was sunk off the coast of 
France on Oct. 27, and five members of 
the crew were lost. A steamer carrying 
four American Congressmen to Europe 
was attacked off the coast of Wales on 
Oct. 27, but was saved by the work of 
the naval gunners. Seventeen men were 
lost when the steamship qvochester was 
sunk on Nov. 2. 

England’s losses for the week ended Oct. 20 
included seventeen ships of over 1,600 tons, 
for the week ended Oct. 27 fourteen, for 
the week ended Nov. 3 eight, and for the 
week ended Nov. 10 one. The British 
cruiser Orama was sunk Oct. 19. 

French and Italian shipping losses averaged 
about two ships of over 1,600 tons weekly. 

Danish losses in 1916 included forty-six 
steamers and twenty-eight sailing vessels. 

Norway lost nineteen ships in October, in- 
cluding the Leander. Forty-eight Nor- 
Wwesgian seamen were killed. 

On Oct. 25 President Braz of Brazil sent a 
message to Congress announcing that the 
steamship Macau had been torpedoed in 
the Bay of Biscay, and declaring that it 
was impossible to avoid noting the state of 
war that Germany had imposed on Brazil. 
On Oct. 26 Congress voted the declaration 
of war. The Germans set on fire and 
sank the German gunboat Eber in the 
harbor of Bahia after the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment had ordered its seizure. German 
uprisings occurred in Southern Brazil, and 
on Nov. 3 President Braz sent to Congress 
recommendations for reprisals against 
German aggressions. The Chamber of 
Deputies voted these measures and also 
voted a state of siege. 


CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Oct. 19—Germans land troops on Dago Isl- 
and; Russians begin to evacuate Reval. 
Oct. 22—Germans land troops on the Werder 
Peninsula, driving back the defending 
troops and occupying part of the penin- 

sula. 

Oct. 235—Russians repulse second attempt of 
the Germans to land on the Esthonian 
coast; Germans withdraw toward the 
Skuli-Lemberg line. 

Oct. 24—Germans shorten their line between 
the Gulf of Riga and the Dvina River, 
giving up advanced posts. 

Oct. 25—Germans retreat fifteen miles on the 
Riga front, near the Pskoff highroad and 
in the sector of the Little Jaegel River ; 
civilians begin to evacuate Kronstadt; 








German forces fail in attempt to land on 
the Werder Peninsula. 

Oct. 26—Germans withdraw as far as the 
Riga-Orel railway; Russjans repulse at- 
tacks on the Werder coast of Esthonia. 

Oct. 27—Withdrawal of German troops on the 
Riga front continues; Russians follow 
them as far as the Annehof sector with- 
out getting in touch with them. 

Oct. 29—Germans withdraw from the Werder 
Peninsula. 

Nov. 3-4—Russians fraternize with Germans 
in the Dvinsk region. 

Nov. 10—Report that Germans have entered 
Helsingfors. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Oct. 19—Germans direct heavy artillery fire 
against Zonynebeke and British positions 
near the Manin Road. 

Oct. 21—French repulse German attacks west 
of Mont Carnillet, on both banks of the 
Meuse, and in the La Chapelette sector. 

Oct. 22—British capture valuable positions 
southeast of Poelcappelle. 

Oct. 23—French smash through German 
lines on the Aisne, about’ seven miles 
northeast of Soissons, on a six-mile front, 
piercing them to a depth of more than 
two miles and capturing Malmaison Fort 
and four villages; Germans force British 
from a farm in Houthulst Forest. 

Oct. 25—French continue their advance on the 
Aisne, capturing Pinon and Pargny Filain; 
British repulse German attacks south of 
Houthulst Forest. 

Oct. 26—British take positions west of Pass- 
chendaele, including Bellevue Spur; 
French capture Draeibank, Papagoed 
Wood, and several fortified farms south 
of Houthulst Forest, and advance on the 
Aisne, taking Filain. 

Oct. 27—Announcement made that American 
troops are in the trenches. 

Oct. 2S—Allies in Flanders capture the entire 
Mercken Peninsula. 

Oct. 29—Germans repulsed by the French 
near Chaume and Courriéres Wood. 

Oct. 30—British capture Passchendaele Vill- 
age, but are driven out. 

Nov. 2—Germans retreat from the hilly por- 
tion of the Chemin des Dames. 

Nov. 3—French advance to take ground evac- 
uated by Germans on the Chemin des 
Dames and take entire district between 
the Oise Canal and Corbeny as far as the 
south bank of the Ailette River; three 
Americans killed, eleven wounded, and 
eleven missing in raid on salient on the 
Marne-Rhine Canal. 

Nov. 4—French advance along the Ailette 
River; Laon reported evacuated by civil- 
ians. 

Nov. 6—Canadians take Passchendaele and 
push on 800 yards beyond the town. 

Nov. S8—French resume activity in Upper Al- 
sace, in the Sundgau district. 

Nov. 9—Germans attack Verdun positions, but 

are repulsed by the French at Chaume 
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Wood; French in Alsace carry out suc- 
cessful raid near Seppois. 

Nov. 10—British complete conquest of Pas- 
schendaele Ridge. 

Nov. 14—Americans ambush a large German 
patrol in No Man’s Land, killing or 
wounding a number of the enemy; Ger- 
mans repulsed at Passchendaele. 

Nov. 15—More American casualties reported 
as result of shelling of American trenches; 
Belgians repulse raid north of Bixschoote; 
British check German patrols in Menin 
Road. 

Nov. 16—Germans repulse French forces which 
worked their way across the Ailette River 
into the German advanced line; more 
casualties among American troops. 

Nov. 17—British carry out a successful opera- 
tion northwest of Passchendaele, on the 
Goeberg spur and force Germans to give 
up Vocation Farm. 


ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


Oct. 238—Italians repulse strong attacks in 
the Cadore region at Monte Plana. 

Oct. 24—Austro-German offensive begun; 
Italian positions near Flitsch and Tolmino 
and in the northern part of the Bainsizza 
Plateau captured. 

Oct. 25—Teutons extend their gains on the 
Isonzo in the region of the Santa Maria 
and Santa Lucia bridgeheads. 

Oct. 26—Teutons advance beyond Karfreit and 
Ronzina on the Isonzo River; Italians 
begin to evacuate the Bainsizza Plateau. 

Oct. 27—Austro-German forces press. on 
through the spurs of the Julian Alps, tak- 
ing the heights of Stol and Mount Mata- 
jur; second Italian army defeated. 

Oct. 28—Teutons take Gorizia and Cividale 
and press forward from the Julian Alps to 
the sea; Monte Santo captured. 

Oct. 29—Italian Isonzo front collapses; Third 
Army fails to check Teutons’ advance be- 
tween the Wippach River and the Adriatic 
Sea and retreats toward the sea; Teutons 
take Cormons; Second Italian Army re- 
treats toward the Tagliamento River. 

Oct. 30—Teutons occupy Udine and press on 
toward the Tagliamento River; Italians 
cut bridges to delay advance; Italians 
yield on Carnia front near Ploecken. 

Oct. 31—New Austrian army under General 
von Krobatin moves southwestward from 
the Carnic Alps and attacks Gemona; Ger- 
mans push on southeastward from Udine. 

Nov. 1—Austro-German forces’ penetrate 
Italian rearguard positions to the east of 
the lower Tagliamento, capturing bridge- 
head positions at Dignano, Codroipo, and 
Latisana; Anglo-French reinforcements 
reach the Italian eastern front. 

Nov. 2—Italians abandon the eastern bank of 
the Tagliamento River from the Fella 
Valley to the Adriatic Sea; fighting takes 
place on the middle and lower sectors of 
the river. 

Nov. 4—Italians repulse heavy Teuton attacks 
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on advanced posts in the Daone and Giu- 
mella Valleys. 

Nov. 5—Austro-German troops cross the mid- 
dle Tagliamento River. 

Nov. 6—Italians abandon the entire Taglia- 
mento line: Austro-Germans occupy po- 
sitions on a ninety-three-mile front in the 
Carnic Alps and the Dolomites from the 
sella Valley to the Colbricon. 

Nov. 7—Austro-Germans reach the line of 
the Livenza River. 

Nov. 8—Teutons cross the Livenza River and 
capture a General and 17,000 troops in 
outflanking operations on the Taglia- 


mento. 
Nov. 9—Teutons advance toward the Piave 
River; General Cadorna replaced by Gen- 


eral Armando Diaz as first in command of 
Italian armies; Interallied Military Coun- 
cil formed. 

Nov. 10—Teutons take Asiago; Italians yield 
the east bank of the Piave River from 
Susegana to the Adriatic Sea, burning 
bridges in their retreat. 

Nov. 11—Teutons take Belluno and the Vidor 
bridgehead and win ground in the Sette 
Comuni and the Sugana Valley; Italians 
retake positions on Gallio and Monte 
Serragh. 

Nov. 12—Austro-Germans cut off retreating 
Italian forces in the upper Piave and 
Cordevole Valleys and advance down the 
Piave to Feltre. 

Nov. 13—Teutons establish themselves on,the 
western bank of the Piave, near Zenson, 
take Fonzaso and two mountain fortifi- 
cations between the Sugana and Cismone 
Valleys, and Monte Longara in the Sette 
Comuni. 

Nov. 14—Teutons occupy Primolano and 
Feltre and cross the Piave River near the 
Adriatic Sea; Italians foil surprise attack 
at their rear, near Lake Garda; art treas- 
ures removed from Venice. 

Nov. 15—Italians repulse Teuton attempts to 
eress the Piave River, but abandon ad- 
vanced posts at Monte Tomatico. 

Nov. 16—Italians open the floodgates of the 
Piave and Sile Rivers in an attempt to 
save Venice; Teuton attacks from Asiago 
to the Piave River checked. 

Nov. 17—Teutons cross the Piave River at 
two points, but are driven back; Prasso- 
lan captured. 

Nov. 18—Italians repulse Teuton attempts to 
eross the Piave, and expel Germans who 
crossed near Fagore; Teutons’ withdraw 
slightly between the Brenta and the Piave. 


CAMPAIGN IN ASIA MINOR 


Oct. 20—British begin enveloping movement 
northeast of Bagdad and drive Turkish 
forces in the vicinity of Kizil-Robat 
across the Diala River. 

Oct. 25—Russians drive Turks from the val- 
ley of Moerivan and advance to the south- 
eastern bank of Lake Zeribar. 

Nov. 1—British take Beersheba. 

Nov. 3—British attack Gaza. 





Nov. 4—British advance up the Tigris and 
capture Turkish positions twenty miles 
north of Samara. 

Nov. 5—British pursue Turks north of Beer- 
sheba; Russians capture first-line Turk- 
ish trenches in the Kalkit-Tchiflik séctor 
in Asia Minor; British occupy Tekrit, 
ninety-seven miles northwest of Bagdad. 

Nov. 7—British take Gaza and advance north 
of Beersheba, capturing Khuweilfeh. 

Nov. S—British mounted troops advancing 
through Jemameh and Huj reach the 
south bank of the Wady Hesu, establish 
contact with forces advancing from Gaza; 
northern bank of the Wady Hesu and 
Herbieh, and Turkish coastal railhead at 
Beit Hanun captured; entire Turkish 
Army retreats toward the north. 

Nov. 10—British take Askalon. 

Nov. 13—Turkish forces attempting to take 
new positions on the Wadi-Supereir driven 
back five miles to the Wadi-Surar, eight 
miles south of Jaffa; British take Mes- 
miyeh, Katrah, and Mughar. 

Nov. 15—British seize junction point of the 
Beersheba-Damascus railroad with the 
line to Jerusalem. 

Nov. 16—British reach a line from Er Ramle 
and Ludd to a point three miles south of 
Jaffa. 

Nov. 17—Turks prepare to take a stand north 
of Jaffa. 

Nov. 18—British take Jaffa. 


BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


Oct. 22—Germans in Macedonia wrest some 
hill positions from the French. 

Oct. 26—British take four Bulgarian towns 
on the northeastern shore of Lake Tahinos. 

Nov. 13—Italians repulse attacks at the bend 
of the Cerna River and Hill 1,050. 


AERIAL RECORD 


Thirteen Zeppelins raided the eastern and 
northeastern counties of England at mid- 
night, Oct. 19. Thirty-four persons were 
killed and fifty-six injured. The Zeppelins 
were attacked on their return voyage by 
French airmen and four machines were 
destroyed and three captured. The L-49 
was brought down intact, the first one to 
be captured thus in the war. In a raid 
on the southeast coast of England on 
Oct. 31, only three out of thirty German 
machines succeeded in reaching London. 
Eight persons were killed and twenty-one 
injured. 

The British dropped bombs on many German 
bases in Flanders, including Ghent, Zee- 
brugge, Bruges, and Vlissighems. Saar- 
brucken was raided and six tons of ex- 
plosives dropped on the Beirbach works. 

Thirty civilians were killed in a German raid 
on Dunkirk on Oct. 27. 

The British raided Pirmasens and Kaiser- 
lauten, in Bavaria, on Nov. 1. 

British naval aviators, in a raid over the 
Gallipoli Peninsula and Constantinople, 
hit the Turkish War Office and the Tur- 
kish warship Sultan Selim, formerly the 
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Goeben, causing an explosion on the 
Goeben. 


NAVAL RECORD 


Two German raiders attacked a convoy in 
the North Sea on Oct. 17, and sank five 
Norwegian vessels, one Danish, and three 
Swedish, and two of the British escorting 
destroyers, the Mary Rose and the Strong- 
bow. One hundred and fifty lives were 
lost. Norway sent a protest to Germany. 

The Russian fleet was driven into the inner 
waters of Moon Sound behind a barrier of 
mines planted by German submarines. 
German submarines appeared in the Gulf 
of Finland. On Oct. 21 six German 
torpedo boats were sunk, and two dread- 
noughts, one cruiser, six torperdo boats, 
and one transport were put out of action 
in the fighting in and near the Gulf of 
Riga. The German fieet bombarded posi- 
tions on the western coast of the gulf. 

A German warship was sunk by a mine in 
the sound, off the coast of Sweden, on 
Nov. 1. 

On Nov. 38 British forces in the Catte- 
gat sank the German auxiliary cruiser 
Marie of Flensburg and ten German patrol 
boats, including the Crocodile. 

An electrically controlled German boat was 
destroyed off the Belgian coast on Nov. 
3 by British patrol vessels which it at- 
tacked. The British Admiralty announced 
that this was the fourth boat of its kind 
to be destroyed. 

A British destroyer and*a small monitor 
which were operating in conjunction with 
the British army in Palestine were de- 
stroyed by German submarines, accord- 
ing to reports made public on Nov. 14. 

On Nov. 17 British light forces sank one Ger- 
man light cruiser and crippled another, 
off the coast of Heligoland. 


RUSSIA 


Armed naval detachments, under orders of 
the Maximalist Revolutionary Committee, 
occupied State buildings in Petrograd on 
Nov. 7. Premier Kerensky placed soldiers 
on guard, and declared the Workmen’s 
and Soldier’s Committee an illegal organ- 
ization. On Nov. 8 the Bolsheviki, headed 
by Nikolai Lenine and Leon Trotzky, 
seized Petrograd, and announced their 
purpose to seek an immediate democratic 
peace, to turn the land over to the peas- 
antry, and to convoke the Constituent As- 
sembly. On Nov. 9 the Revolutionary 
Committee took over all the Government 
offices in Moscow, and Lenine in a speech 
before the Workmen’s and Soldier’s Con- 
gress in Petrograd announced a plan for 
a three months’ armistice, during which 
elected representatives of all nations 
should settle the terms of peace. Various 
other plans for handing the Government 
over to the people were announced, The 
All-Russian Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates named a Bolsheviki 


Cabinet and adjourned. Lenine was ap- 
pointed Premier and Trotzky Foreign 
Minister. Clashes occurred between the 
Kerensky and _ Bolsheviki forces, with 
varying reports as to the outcome, and 
on Nov. 14, after the defeat of his forces 
between Tsarskoe Selo and Pulkova, Ke- 
rensky fled. General Dukhonin assumed 
the post of Commander in Chief of the 
loyalist forces. The Bolsheviki forces en- 
tered Petrograd Nov. 15, and were re- 
ported in control of Moscow. A split in 
the Lenine Cabinet occurred on Nov. 17, 
and several Ministers and five central 
committeemen resigned. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


As the result of an acute political crisis Dr. 
Georg Michaelis placed his resignation as 
Chancellor in the hands of the Kaiser on 
Oct. 24. Social, econoniic, and political 
tasks were transferred from the Minister 
of the Interior to the new Imperial De- 
partment of Economics. Vice Chancellor 
Helfferich was relieved of the administra- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, and 
Under Secretary of the Interior Wallraf 
was appointed Minister of the Interior. 
Under Secretary of State Rudolph Schwan- 
der was appointed head of the Im- 
perial Department of Economics. On Oct. 
27 the resignation of Michaelis was form- 
ally announced, and Count von .Hertling, 
the Bavarian Premier, was named Chan- 
cellor and Prime Minister of Prussia. 
Helfferich resigned as Vice Chancellor and 
Frederick von Payer was named to suc- 
ceed him. 

The French Cabinet, headed by Paul Pain- 
levé, offered to resign on Oct. 22, but 
President Poincaré refused to accept the 
resignation on the ground that the Cham- 
ber of Deputies had voted confidence in 
the Ministry. Painlevé therefore named 
J. Louis Bartho as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs to replace Alexander Ribot. On Nov. 
18 the entire Cabinet resigned, following 
its defeat in the Chamber after a debate 
on the Allied War Council and other mat- 
ters. The Socialists refused to support the 
Government. Georges Clemenceau formed 
a new Cabinet, in which Radicals predom- 
inated. 

The Bosselli Cabinet resigned after the fail- 
ure of a vote of confidence in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, on Oct. 26. Vittorio 
Orlando formed a new Ministry. General 
Cadorna was replaced by General Ar- 
mando Diaz, on Nov. 8, as head of the 
armies in the field. : 

As a result of conferences in Italy the Inter- 
allied War Council was formed on Nov. 9. 
It is composea of the Premiers of Italy, 
England, and France, a member of each 
Government, and a military representa- 
tive of each country. These latter mem- 
bers are General Cadorna, General Wilson, 
and General Foch. Professor Jan Kuchar- 
zevski was appointed.Premier of Poland. 
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BOLSHEVIKI LEADERS AT A FUNERAL: 





NIKOLAI LENINE, THE RADICAL ‘‘ PREMIER,” IS 


THE LEARDED MAN ON THE EXTREME RIGHT, AND LEON TROTZKY, 
“FOREIGN MINISTER,” 1S NEXT TO HIM 


Russia’s Radicals in Revolt 


A Revolution Within 


Civil War and Chaos 


USSIA was in the throes of civil 
war when these pages of CurR- 
RENT HISTORY MAGAZINE were 
written, Nov. 20, 1917. Armed 
insurrection against the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and Premier Kerensky had been 
precipitated on Nov. 7 by the radical 
socialistic elements, known as the Bol- 
sheviki or Maximalists. The revolt was 
under the direction of a committee of the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, head- 
ed by Leon Trotzky, President of the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Petrograd Council, and Nikolai Lenine, 
a revolutionary agitator of the extreme 
radicals. The revolutionists at Petro- 
grad organized themselves into a Maxi- 
malist Revolutionary Committee. They 
first seized the offices of the telegraph 
and telephone companies and occupied 
the State Bank and Marie Palace, where 
the Preliminary Parliament had suspend- 
ed its sittings in view of the situation. 
There had been earlier intimations that 
the outbreak was threatened; in fact, it 
had been openly asserted by the Bolshe- 
viki leaders late in October that the Ke- 
rensky Government had lost the confi- 
dence of the real Russian revolutionaries 
and would be displaced by the Maximal- 
ists. Premier Kerensky realized the seri- 





a Revolution Brings 


to the New Republic 


ousness of the threat, but took no vigor- 
ous steps to frustrate the uprising, prob- 
ably for fear of precipitating the crisis. 


Kerensky’s Strange Interview 


The Premier issued a statement on 
Nov. 1 through The Associated Press to 
all the newspapers of the Entente and 
Central Powers which produced grave 
concern over Russian affairs. It con- 
veyed an intimation that he had almost 
despaired of restoring civil law in the 
distracted country. In this statement, 
which proved to be his last official pub- 
lic utterance before his overthrow, he 
said that Russia was worn out by the 
long strain, but that it was ridiculous to 
say the country was out of the war. 


The Premier referred to the years in 
which Russia had fought her campaigns 
alone, with no such assistance as has 
been extended to France by Great 
Britain and now by America. He said 
he felt that help was needed urgently, 
and that Russia asked it as her right. 
The Premier urged that the United 
States give aid, in the form of money 
and supplies, and appealed to the world 
not to lose faith in the Russian revolu- 
tion. 

“Russia has fought consistently since 
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“the beginning,” he said. “She saved 
“France and England from disaster 
“early in the war. She is worn out by 
“the strain and claims as her right that 
“the Allies now shoulder the burden.” 

The correspondent called attention to 
the report that Russia was out of the 
war, and asked the Premier for a frank 
statement of facts. 

“Ts Russia out of the war?” Premier 
Kerensky repeated the words and 
laughed. “ That,” he answered, “is a 
“yidiculous question. Russia is taking 
‘an enormous part in the war. One has 
“only to remember history. Russia be- 
“gan the war for the Allies. While she 
“was already fighting, England was only 
“preparing and America was only ob- 
“serving. Russia at the beginning bore 
“the whole brunt of the fighting, thereby 
“saving Great Britain and France.” 


Produces Grave Concern 


The statement of the Premier pro- 
duced grave concern. The authorities at 
London, Paris, and Washington were dis- 
posed to excuse the utterance as a plea 
for forbearance and sympathy from the 
Allies. At London, Dr. Pares, Professor 
of Russian History and head of the 
School of Russian Studies in the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, said: 

The extent of the sacrifices which Russia 
has already made is not and can not be 
realized here until the full statistics of 
Russia’s losses are published. I may say 
that in July, 1915, after only one year of 
war, I knew on. the authority of the Rus- 
sian War Office that the Russian losses 
to that date amounted to 38,800,000 men. 


Story of the Revolt 


The story of the rebellion which re- 
sulted in the overthrow of the Provis- 
ional Government, plunging the country 
into civil war and producing a state of 
chaos in civil and military matters 
throughout the vast domain, had not 
been officially narrated up to Nov. 20; 
the details which appeared from day to 
day were fragmentary and contradictory. 
In fact, after Nov. 8, when the first 
meagre details were given of the seizing 
of the State Buildings at Petrograd by 
the Bolsheviki, no further authentic news 
came out of Russia for ten days, and 
the rumors that did reach the outside 
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world through indirect channels were 
contradictory. 

On Nov. 6 the Revolutionary Military 
Committee of the Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Delegates demanded the right to 
control all orders of the General Staff in 
the Petrograd district, which was re- 
fused. Thereupon the committee an- 
nounced that it had appointed special 
Commissioners to undertake the direction 
of the military, and invited the troops to 
observe only orders signed by the com- 
mittee. Machine-gun detachments moved 
to the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ headquar- 
ters. 

Premier Kerensky appealed to the Pre- 
liminary Parliament for a vote of confi- 
dence, and while the measure carried by 
a bare majority of 123 to 102, twenty-six 
members abstained from voting, and 
many refused to attend the sitting. It 
was thus clear that Kerensky could not 
rely upon the Parliament. 


Rebels Seize Petrograd 


The blow fell on Nov. 7. The garrison 
at Petrograd espoused the cause of the 
Maximalists, and complete control of the 
city was seized with comparatively little 
fighting. The Provisional Government 
troops holding the bridges over the Neva 
and various other points were quickly 
overpowered, save at the Winter Palace, 
the chief guardians of which were the 
Women’s Battalion. The latter surren- 
dered before the actual battle began, but 
the military cadets remained true to the 
Provisional Government and held the pal- 
ace for several hours. The Bolsheviki 
brought up armored cars and the cruiser 
Aurora and turned the guns of the Fort 
of St. Peter and St. Paul upon the palace 
before its defenders would surrender. 

Prior to the attack the Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ leaders sent the Provisional 
Government an ultimatum demanding 
its surrender and allowing twenty min- 
utes’ grace. The Government replied in- 
directly, refusing to recognize the Mili- 
tary Committee. 


A Bolsheviki Proclamation 


That evening the Military Revolution- 
ary Committee issued the following proc- 


lamation: 
To the Army Committees of the Active 
Army and to all Councils of Workmen’s 














and Soldiers’ Delegates and to the Gar- 
rison and Proletariat of Petrograd: 


We have deposed the Government of 
Kerensky, which rose against the revolu- 
tion and the people. The change which 
resulted in the deposition of the Provi- 
sional Government was accomplished 
without bloodshed. 

The Petrograd Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates solemnly welcomes 
the accomplished change and proclaims 
the authority of the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee until the creation of a 
Government by the Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Delegates. 

Announcing this to the army at the 
front, the Revolutionary Committee calls 
upon the revolutionary soldiers to watch 
closely the conduct of the men in com- 
mand. Officers who do not join the ac- 
complished revolution immediately and 
openly must be arrested at once as en- 
emies. 

The Petrograd Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates considers this to 
be the program of the new authority: 

First—The offer of an immediate dems 
ocratic peace. 

Second—The immediate handing over 
of large proprietarial lands to the peass- 
ants. 

Third—The transmission of all authority 
to the Council of Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Delegates. 

Fourth—The honest convocation of a 
Constitutional Assembly. 

The national revolutionary army must 
not permit uncertain military detachments 
to leave the front for Petrograd. They 
should use persuasion, but where this 
fails they must oppose any such action 
on the part of these detachments by force 
without mercy. 

The present order must be read imme- 
diately to all military detachments in all 
arms. The suppression of this order from 
the rank and file by army organizations 
is equivalent to a great crime against the 
revolution and will be punished by all the 
streneth of the revolutionary law. 

Soldiers! For peace, for bread, for 
land, and for the power of the people! 
(Signed) 

THE MILITARY REVOLUTIONARY 
COMMITTEE. 


Demands of the Leaders 


The Petrograd Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates held a meeting 
at which M. Trotzky made his declara- 
tion that the Government no longer ex- 
isted; that some of the Ministers had 
been arrested, and that the preliminary 
Parliament had been dissolved. He in- 
troduced Nikolai Lenine as “ an old com- 
rade whom we welcome back.” 
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Lenine, who was received with pro- 
longed cheers, said: 

“Now we have a revolution. The 
“ peasants and workmen control the Gov- 
“ernment. This is only a preliminary 
“step toward a similar revolution every- 
“ where.” 

He outlined the three problems now 
before the Russian democracy. First, 
immediate conclusion of the war, for 
which purpose the new Government must 
propose an armistice to the belligerents; 
second, the handing over of the land to 
the peasants; third, settlement of the eco- 
nomic crisis. 

The Congress of the Councils of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates of all Rus- 
sia, which opened Nov. 7, issued the three 
following proclamations on the 8th: 

To All Provincial Councils of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Delegates: 
All power lies in the Workmen’s and 

Soldiers’ Delegates. Government commis- 

saries are relieved of their functions. 

Presidents of the Workmen’s and Sol- 

diers’ Delegates are to communicate di- 

rect with the Revolutionary Government. 

All members of agricultural committees 

who have been arrested are to be set at 

liberty immediately and the commission- 
ers who arrested them are in turn to be 
arrested. 

The second proclamation reads as fol- 
lows: 

The death penalty re-established at the 
front by Premier Kerensky is abolished 
and complete freedom for political prop- 
aganda has been established at the front. 
All revolutionary soldiers and officers 
who have been arrested for complicity in 
so-called political crimes are to be set at 
liberty immediately. 

The third proclamation says: 

Former Ministers Kénovaloff, Kishkin, 
Terestchenko, Malyanovitch, Nikitin, and 
others have been arrested by the Rev- 
olutionary Committee. 

M. Kerensky has taken flight and all 
military bodies have been empowered to 
take all possible measures to arrest Ke- 
rensky and bring him back to Petrograd. 
All complicity with Kerensky will be dealt 
with as high treason. 


When the Die Was Cast 


The story of the revolt, as told by a 
correspondent, states that the Petrograd 
Soviet held a meeting on the night of 
Nov. 6, when the political situation had 
been discussed in the light of Kerensky’s 
threats a few hours earlier in the Demo- 
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cratic Council. The Bolsheviki leaders 
were still hesitating as to the wisdom of 
a demonstration. The minority parties 
apparently took it for granted that an 
armed demonstration was improbable. 


At 3 o’clock on the morning of the 7th 
unanimity was reached, as a result of a 
series of reports received from garrison 
units expressing readiness to accept or- 
ders from the Military Revolutionary 
Committee. It was decided to strike. 
The Provisional Government forthwith 
was declared nonexistent. 


At 4:30 o’clock the first detachment 
left the Soviet headquarters and descend- 
ed upon the Government Bank, in accord- 
ance with the plan prepared by the com- 
mittee. The whole success of the Bol- 
sheviki coup turned upon this plan of 
campaign. The promoters were naturally 
unwilling to divulge details, but Smolny 
Institute (Bolsheviki headquarters) gos- 
sip declared that its authors were three 
hitherto unheard-of youths, and dwelt 
lovingly on the completeness of the de- 
tails. Petrograd awoke on Nov. 7 and 
went about its normal business, and only 
toward midday was it realized, except in 
the centre, that the old Government had 
been painlessly replaced. Some hundreds 
of young men of the officers’ training 
corps and the women soldiers formed 
the sole defense of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. These encircled and garrisoned 
the Winter Palace, and were themselves 
surrounded by garrison troops. 

The cruiser Aurora arrived from Kron- 
stadt and took up a position on the Neva 
opposite the Winter Palace. In the 
afternoon the cruiser fired a blank shot 
as a warning to the palace inmates. This 
started a slight panic, and a party of 
sailors landing for pourparlers was fired 
on, one being killed and one wounded. 
This apparently was the most serious 
case of bloodshed on Wednesday. 

In the afternoon the Nevsky Prospekt 
was cleared of traffic, and machine guns 
and quick-firers were placed at the prin 
cipal crossings throughout the city. Per- 
fect quiet was maintained. 

Another correspondent estimates the 
casualties among the defenders of the 
Winter Palace on Nov. 7 at about thirty 
killed and wounded. 
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Bolsheviki Peace Plan 


The Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Congress 
at Petrograd passed the following peace 
resolutions on Nov. 10: 


The Government considers a peace to be 
democratic and equitable, which is aspired 
to by a majority of the working classes 
of all the belligerent countries, worn out 
and ruined by war—the peace which the 
Russian workmen called for on the fall 
of the monarchy. It should be an im- 
mediate peace, without annexation, (that 
is to say, without usurpation of foreign 
territory and without violent conquest of 
nationalities,) and without indemnities. 

The Russian Government proposes to all 
belligerents to make this peace imme- 
diately, declaring themselves ready with- 
out delay to carry out all the conditions 
of this peace through pienipotentiaries of 
all countries and nations, 

By annexation or usurpation of terri- 
tory the Government means, in accord- 
ance with the sense of justice of dem- 
ocracy in general and of the working 
classes in particular, any annexation to 
a great and powerful State of a weak 
nationality without the consent of that 
nationality and independently of its de- 
gree of civilization and its geographical 
situation in Europe or across the ocean. 

If any population be kept by force un- 
der the control of any State, and if, con- 
trary to its will, expressed in the press 
or in national assembly, or to decisions 
of parties, or in opposition to rebellions 
and uprisings against an oppressor, the 
population is refused the right of uni- 
versal suffrage, of driving out an army 
of occupation and organizing its own po- 
litical régime, such a state of things is 
annexation or violent usurpation. The 
Government considers that the active “ar- 
rying on of the war in order to share 
weak nationalities which have been con- 
quered between rich and powerful na- 
tions is a great crime against humanity. 

Accordingly, the Government solemnly 
proclaims its decision to sign peace terms 
which will bring this war to an end on 
the conditions mentioned above, which are 
equitable for all the nationalities. 


It suggests an immediate armistice of 
three months that the representatives of 
“all the nations in the war or its vic- 
tims” may participate in the negotia- 
tions, and declares that a conference of 
all the nations of the world should be 
convoked to give final approval to the 
peace terms drafted. 


The German Kaiser announced Nov. 20 
that he would not treat with the Bolshe- 
viki Government. 
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The Bolsheviki Cabinet 


The following Cabinet was named by 
the All-Russian Congress of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates on Nov. 9 to 
serve until the Constituent Assembly 
should meet: 

Premier—NIKOLAI LENINE. 

Foreign Minister—LEON TROTZKY. 

Minister of the Interior—M. RICKOFF, 
of Finance—M. SVORTZOFF. 


of Agriculture—M. MILIUTIN. 
Labor—M. SHLIAPNI- 


Minister 

Minister 

Minister of 
KOFF. 

Committee on War and Marine—M. OV-= 
SIANNIKOFF, M. KRYLENKO, and M. 
BIBENKO. 

Minister of Commerce—M. NOGIN. 

Minister of Education—M. LUNA 
CHARSKY. 

Minister of Justice—M. OPPOKOV. 

Minister of Supplies—M. THEODORO- 
VITCH. 

Minister 
AVILOFF. 

Minister of Affairs of Nationality (a 
new post in charge of the affairs of the 
different nationalities within Russia)—M. 
DZHUGASHVILI. 

Minister of Communications—M. RIAZ- 
ANOFF. 

The Cabinet members are all Bolshe- 
viki, and are supported by the Left and 
the Social Revolutionist Pary, the other 
parties having withdrawn from _ the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Congress. Bi- 
benko is a Kronstadt sailor, while Shliap- 
nikoff is a laborer. 


Lenine, like most of the prominent 
Russian agitators, had to use an alias 
in his revolutionary activity. His real 
name is Vladimir Ilyitch Uulyanoff; he 
was born of a noble family at Simbirsk, 
on the Volga, about 1870. 

Leon Trotzky, the chief coadjutor of 
Lenine in the rebellion, had been living 
in New York City three months when 
the Czar was overthrown, but had pre- 
viously been expelled from Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and Spain. The 
real name of this Maximalist leader is 
Leber Braunstein, and he was born in a 
town in the Russian Government of Kher- 
son, near the Black. Sea. 


Kerensky Defeated 


of Posts and Telegraphs—M, 


The news following the uprising was 
conflicting; it was not until Nov. 18 that 
the real facts were procurable. When the 
insurrection occurred, Kerensky succeed- 
ed in escaping from Petrograd, but the 
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other members of his Cabinet were ar- 
rested, though subsequently released. 
Kerensky succeeded in persuading about 
2,000 Cossacks, several hundred military 
cadets, and a contingent of artillery to 
fight under his banner. He advanced 
toward Petrograd, but his forces were 
greatly outnumbered by the Bolsheviki. 
The forces met near Tsarskoe Selo, a 
few miles beyond Petrograd; here the 
Kerensky troops met defeat, and the 
leader was reported to be in flight. 


At Moscow, after desultory fighting, 
the Government troops were defeated and 
the entire city passed into the control of 
the Bolsheviki; it was reported that 3,000 
persons were slain in the street fighting. 

News from all parts of Russia on Nov. 
19 indicated that the Kerensky Govern- 
ment had everywhere collapsed. Condi- 
tions were chaotic. It was reported that 
the Bolsheviki had quarreled and several 
members of the Cabinet had resigned. 
Ukraine had again declared its independ- 
ence; the Finnish Socialists had dis-. 
solved the sitting Diet and reconvened 
the previous Socialist Diet, which in turn 
declared Finland to be an independent 
republic. It was reported that General 
Kaledines, the hetman of the Cossacks, 
had declared against the Bolsheviki, and 
was organizing an army to save the 
country. News from the front was dis- 
quieting, it being reported that the army 
was without rations. The whole country 
was reported to be in revolt, with nq cen- 
tral authority. The American Ambassa- 
dor at Petrograd on the 19th asked for 
a special train to carry out of the city 
the 200 Americans there, and the Amer- 
icans at Moscow were preparing to de- 
part. 

The only hope of the distracted coun- 
try lay in the inability of the revolution- 
ists to fulfil their promises. It was be- 
lieved that the masses would soon realize 
the illusory dreams of the radicals, and 
turn en masse to the moderates, from 
whose number some strong man would 
emerge to save the country from com- 
plete anarchy and preserve for the nation 
its new democratic institutions. In many 
quarters on Nov. 20 it was believed that 
General Kaledines and the Cossacks 
might yet save the situation. 





United States Army 1,800,000 Strong 


IGURES published in Washington on 
Nov. 7, 1917, showed that the 
United States Army was then over 

1,809,000 strong, distributed as follows: 


National (draft) army 616,820 
National Guard called into Fed- 

eral service 469,060 
Regular army 870,009 
Special DTANCHES. 25 <csccccics cess 200,000 
POR gb Wa ewe hee a Rw 80.000 
PRIOR: 6 oss eG dsaascecss eeceaw ~ Oe 


Total 1,815,820 

The most important step to increase 
still further and organize on a better 
basis the fighting forces of the nation 
was initiated by the War Department’s 
plan to examine by means of a question- 
naire and classify the remaining nine 
million young men registered under the 
Conscription act, but not yet called for 
service. President Wilson on Nov. 10 
issued as a foreword to the new regula- 
tions an appeal for assistance in the 
work of classification. It read, in part: 


The task of selecting and mobilizing the 
first contingent of the national army is 
nearing completion. The swiftness with 
which the machinery for its execution had 
to be assembled left room for adjustment 
and improvement. New regulations put- 
ting these improvements into effect are, 
therefore, being published today. There is 
no change in the essential obligation of 
men subject to selection. The first draft 
must stand unaffected by the provisions of 
the new regulations. They can be given 
no retroactive effect. 

The time has come for a more perfect 
organization of our man power. The 
selective principle must be carried to its 
logical conclusion. We must make a com- 
plete inventory of the qualifications of all 
registrants in order to determine, as to 
each man not already selected for duty 
with the colors, the place in the military, 
industrial or agricultural ranks of the na- 
tion of which his experience and training 
can best be made to serve the common 
good. This project involves an inquiry by 
the selection boards into the domestic, in- 
dustrial, and educational qualifications of 
nearly 10,000,000 men. 


First Two Classes of Registrants 


The first two classes from which the 
9,000,000 men registered for military 
duty are to be drawn are as follows: 


CLASS I. 


(A) Single man without dependent rela- 
tives. 

(B) Married man, with or without chil- 
cren, or father of motherless cnildren, 
who has habitually failed to support his 
family. 

(C) Married man dependent on wife for 
support. 

(D) Married man, with or without chil- 
dren, or father of motherless children, 
man not usefully engaged, family sup- 
ported by income independent of his labor. 

(E) Unskilled farm laborer. 

(F) Unskilled industrial laborer. Regts- 
trant by or in respect of whom no de- 
ferred classification is claimed.or made. 
Registrant who fails to submit question- 
naire and in respect of whom no deferied 
classification is claimed or made. 

All registrants not included in any other 
division in this schedule. 


CLASS II. 


(A) Married man with children or father 
of motherless children, where such wife 
or children or such motherless children 
are not mainly dependent upon his labor 
for support for the reason that there are 
other reasonably certain sources of ade- 
quate support, (excluding earnings or pos- 
sible earnings from the labor of the wife,) 
available, and that the removal of the 
registrant will not deprive such dedeni- 
ents of support. 


(D) Married man, without children, 
whose wife, although the registrant is en- 
gaged in a _ useful occupation, is not 
mainly dependent upon his labor for sup- 
port for the reason that the wife is skilled 
in some special class of work which she 
is physically able to perform and in which 
she is employed, or in which thére is an 
immediate opening for her under condi- 
tions that will enable her to support her- 
self decently and without suffering or 
hardship. 


(C) Necessary skilled farm laborer in 
necessary agricultural enterprise. 


The President fixed sixty days as the Best available estimates indicated that 
period within which the work should be _ the first of the five classes would include 
accomplished, and called upon all citizens more than 2,000,000 men subject for duty 
to help in getting it done quickly and with the colors before any man in any 
efficiently. other class would be called. 





UNITED STATES ARMY $1,800,000 STRONG 
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The Officers’ Training Camps 


The Secretary of War on Nov. 18 an- 
nounced a reversal of the policy he had 
previously adopted in regard to holding 
in reserve the officers graduated from 
training camps. When Secretary Baker 
first notified the Adjutant General that 
only officers would be assigned to active 
duty where vacancies existed, it was esti- 
mated that fully 8,000, or half of the 
number expected to be commissioned in 
the camps, would be placed on the reserve 
list. There were so many vigorous pro- 
tests against this plan that Secretary 
Baker decided to revert to the original 
plan of the Army General Staff and 
officers in charge of training camps. 

There were about 19,000 students in 
the second series of officers’ training 
camps, which closed on Nov. 27. The 
opening of the third series was fixed for 
Jan. 5, 1918. : 

To balance the divisions of the national 
army and National Guard and meet the 
special requirements of the expeditionary 
forces in France, the Engineer Corps has 
been expanded since March 1 from 2,100 
men to 95,000 men. There are now 408 
officers on active duty and more than 
5,000 reserve officers, compared with 256 


officers eight months ago, and an addi- 
tional 1,200 reserve officers about to 
graduate. The active force now includes 
nine railroad regiments and one forestry 
regiment as part of the national army, 
while seventeen pioneer regiments au- 
thorized: with the national army are in 
process of formation. Additional Na- 
tional Guard units, equivalent to about 
seven regiments, have been called into 
the Federal service and their reorganiza- 
tion into seventeen pioneer engineer regi- 
ments for the seventeen divisions of the 
National Guard troops is well under 
way. Organizing of troops for special 
service, such as lumber supply, road con- 
struction, camouflage service, gas and 
flame work, mining work, mapping, &c., 
also has been undertaken by the engi- 
neers. 

Major Gen. John Biddle, it was an- 
nounced on Oct. 28, had been appointed 
Assistant Chief of the Army General 
Staff. General Biddle was formerly 
President of the War College, and is one * 
of the ablest engineers in the army. The 
General is a native of Michigan, and was 
born Feb. 2, 1859. During the Spanish- 
American war he served as Lieutenant 
Colonel, Chief of Engineers. 


The Spirit of the National Army Camps 


Christopher Morley, writing to THE 
NEw YorRK TIMES wnder date of Oct. 24, 
1917, gave this stirring description of a 
typical training camp: 

AST night two other civilians and I 
watched the 311th Regiment of In- 
fantry at Camp Dix, (Wrightstown, 

N. J.,) pass in review before its Colonel. 
In the cool, sober twilight of Autumn, 
the ranks of khaki blended magically in- 
to the dun background of woodland and 
corn stubble. The regimental band, or- 
ganized less than two weeks ago, played 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” in a way 
that brought our heels together. Any 
man watching those long lines of men 
who a month or so ago were professors, 
barbers, plumbers, and clerks realizes 
the marvelous combination of discipline, 
understanding, and clear business sense 


that is behind the national army. No 
man calls it the draft army after seeing 
the men in action. These men are be- 
coming volunteers in the full sense of 
the word. 

Through three rich, splendid October 
days I wandered about Camp Dix, in an 
ever-increasing wonder, humility, and 
admiration. Here is taking place some- 
thing so marvelous, so portentous for our 
nation, so vast a democratic experiment, 
that one watches it with a tingle of con- 
secration. Every little squad, learning 
the manual of arms, seems to be touched 
with a vivid, splendid light, when one 
thinks of the royal purpose and cause 
that have brought these men together. 

I speak in full knowledge of the sad- 
ness of broken human ties that lies be- 
hind the eyes of every conscripted man. 
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I do not forget the mistakes that have 
been made—men with several dependents 
taken from home in an agony of appre- 
hension about their families. Thousands 
of these men are ignorant, unlettered, 
asking no more of life than bread and 
butter; great causes and the shock of 
democracy and autocracy have no mean- 
ing to them. Hundreds know no word 
of English. But so marvelous is the 
spirit of the camp, so quickly do the men 
outgrow their homesickness and sense of 
strangeness, that after two or three 
weeks most of them would not go home 
if they could. 


A visit to one of the cantonments is 
unforgettable. The greatness of this 
superb effort to raise an army that will 
be truly national—drawn from every 
rank of the nation, every man playing 
the part for which he is best fitted— 
floods the heart with fire and pride. 
These molten pools of manhood have 
been poured into the crucible. The dross 
is being purged, the hardening metal 
tempered and welded. The finished 
weapon will be terrible in edge and onset. 


I think it will be the finest army the 
world has ever seen, because it is a true 


cross-section of a nation. To witness a 
national soul coming to birth in these 
men makes one a better citizen. There 
is no sight in America today that can 
compare with it. If only excursion trains 
for pacifists could be sent to all the 
camps! 

I speak only of Camp Dix, the only 
cantonment I have seen, but I doubt not 
the others are the same. At Camp Dix 
I have talked to men ranging from the 
General in command down to the hum- 
blest and most homesick private. I have 
messed with the privates, with quarter- 
master officers, and at the beautiful old 
farmhouse occupied by the staff officers. 
Throughout all ranks the spirit is the 
same. These men are out to do a big 
job, in no spirit of heroics or swank, 
but soberly, advisedly, with intent to see 
it through. I thought down there of the 
French title of “ Mr. Britling,” which is 
“M. Britling commence a voir clair.” 
We may well begin to see clearly when 
our army chiefs tackle the business in 
hand in such splendid fashion as is evi- 
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denced at Camp Dix. We may have been 
slow in starting, but, under heaven! we 
are building this army in the right way. 

Typical of the whole cantonment was 
an experience I had while walking with 
one af the staff Captains, who was show- 
ing me round. A mile or so from one 
end of the camp I heard wild strains of 
music issuing from a clump of woods. I 
asked what this meant. He took me over 
and showed me the school for buglers, 
where a dozen men, under a Sergeant 
of the regular army, were learning their 
notes. Not one of them had had a bugle 
n his hand more than a week. They were 
allowed only two hours a day for practice, 
but the Sergeant assured us that he was 
very proud of their progress. As we 
walked away they burst gallantly into the 
mess call—their favorite melody, and the 
one they play best! 

In that spirit the national army is 
going about its task. Men who a month 
ago had no conception of citizenship, no 
pride of country, and even only a smat- 
tering of English, now show a fine and 
mettlesome temper that is perfectly 
astounding. The singing initiated by 
the Y. M. C. A. is a potent factor in 
arousing this lusty esprit du corps. One 
of the first and finest things done by the 
association at Camp Dix was to start 
the men singing, under Stanley Hawkins, 
who is a genius at song leadership. 
Nothing sticks so thrillingly in the mem- 
ory as the sound of those hundreds of 
voices roaring their favorite choruses. 
If you could hear them sing, you would 
know that all is well with the national 
army. Here is one of their new 
favorites: 

Good-bye, Maw! Good-bye, Paw! 

Good-bye, mule, with yer old hee-haw! 

I may not know what this war’s about, 

But you bet, by gosh, I’ll soon find out; 

And O my sweetheart, don’t you fear, 

T’ll bring you a King fer a souvenir: 

T’ll bring you a Turk and a Kaiser, too. 

An’ that’s about all one feller can do! 

No comment on the cantonments would 
be complete without some mention of the 
superb work the Y. M. C. A. is doing for 
the men. There are sixty-four Y. M. 
Cc. A. men at Camp Dix, serving the 
soldiers in every possible way; there are 
nine big buildings, each intended to serve 
5,000 soldiers; also a headquarters build- 
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ing, an auditorium seating 3,000, and a 
clubroom for officers. In these buildings 
the men can read, write letters home, 
(the Y. M. C. A. gives away 1,000,000 
sheets of note paper every month at 
Camp Dix,) buy stamps and postal cards, 
hear music, join classes in English and 
French, Bible classes, and enjoy some 
kind of healthy entertainment every 
night. There is no finer sight in America 
than one of those Y. M. C. A. buildings 
packed with these new nephews of Uncle 
Sam. 

Imagine a long room built of fresh, 
clean timbers; lit by electric light, a high 
platform at one end, flags of all the 
Allies hanging from the rafters. The 
benches are crowded with men; over 500 


THE SPIRIT OF THE NATIONAL ARMY CAMPS 
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in the room altogether. Perhaps it is 
movie night; into the vivid bar of light 
thrown by the machine curls the strong, 
warm reek of hundreds of pipes and 
cigarettes. And as the film runs to an 
end the lights flash on, some one sits 
down at the piano, and the men thunder 
the chorus of one of their best chansons: 

Old Uncle Sammy, he needs the infantree. 

He needs artilleree, he needs the cavalree. 

When he gets them, we'll all go to 

Germany. 

God help Kaiser Bill! 

From the bottom of my heart, I beg 
every man and woman who can do so 
to visit one of the cantonments. One 
comes away twenty times enriched in 
citizenship, in patriotism, in understand- 
ing of what this great Republic means. 


The United States as Shipowner 


HE commandeering by the United 
States Shipping Board of all steam- 
ers of more than 2,500 tons was ef- 

fected on Oct. 15. The approximate 
number of vessels affected was 500, ag- 
gregating about 2,000,000 tons. Bain- 
bridge Colby, the member of the Shipping 
Board who was in charge of putting the 
new system into operation, said that the 
requisitioning would not make any mate- 
rial difference in the present movement 
of ships. He added: 


We are turning the ships back to the 
owners to operate them on Government 
account, under the sams system as in Eng- 
land. We will not disturb them until there 
is a concrete case of need. Our purpose 
is to unify the control of all these ships 
available for ocean traffic. We have fixed 
a requisition rate, based on a fair ap- 
praisal, which replaces the speculative, 
hectic bidding for tonnage under the old 
private charters. The rates are consider- 
ably under the prevalent high rates. 


Edward F. Carry of Chicago became 
the Shipping Board’s director of opera- 
tions for the purpose of unifying the 
control of ocean traffic. 

Tremendous efforts have been made to 
speed up the Government’s shipbuilding 
program, so as to complete the million 
tons fixed to be ready by March 1, 1918. 
The Shipping Board has initiated plans 
to get twenty-four hours of service a day 


out of all shipyards in place of the single 
eight-hour shift, or to get at least two 
shifts. The main difficulty has been to 
secure enough labor, both skilled and un- 
skilled, to supply all the shipyards. 
More than 300,000 additional workers 
were reported on Oct. 26 as necessary for 
the construction of tonnage needed at 
once. At that date the steel shipbuilding 
program was reported to be twenty ves- 
sels behind schedule. 


Contract for Seventy Ships 


The largest single order placed by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation was an- 
nounced on Nov. 4. This was the con- 
tract for seventy 8,000-ton vessels, to be 
built within twelve months, at a cost of 
$100,000,000, which was awarded to 
the American International Corporation, 
operating the great Government fabri- 
cating yard at Hog Island, on the Dela- 
ware River, in close association with the 
American Bridge Company. The Amer- 
ican International Corporation previ- 
ously had a contract for fifty 7,500-ton 
vessels at a cost of $50,000,000. 

Further reorganization of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation went into effect 
on Nov. 12 as part of the effort to pro- 
duce 6,000,000 tons of ships by the end 
of 1918. One of the most important 
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changes put Charles A. Piez, a Chicago 
engineer, recently elected Vice President 
of the Fleet Corporation, in charge of the 
actual construction of the vessels, and 
placed in his hands the many problems 
confronted in obtaining materials and a 
more complete spirit of co-operation with 
the builders. Mr. Piez took over a good 
deal of the work hitherto done by Rear 
Admiral Capps, General Manager of the 
corporation, who still remained the chief 
executive officer. James Heyworth of 
Chicago, one of the large contractors of 
the country, was chosen to specialize on 
the work of building wooden ships, con- 
tracts for 310 of which have been let. 
He replaced Rear Admiral F. T. Bowles, 
retired. Judge John Barton Payne was 
appointed head of the legal department 
of the corporation. 

Irving T. Bush, founder and head of 
the Bush Terminal Company of New 
York, on Nov. 5 accepted the position 
of chief executive officer of the New 
York Port War Board, created to mobilize 
every facility of both the New York 
and New Jersey sides of the port in the 
interest of war maritime efficiency. The 
New York Port War Board was created 
in a conference held in New York City 
on Nov. 3, which was attended by Secre- 
tary Baker and Generals Baker, Shanks, 
and Abbott. 


Ships from Neutral Nations 


The shipping resources of the Allies 
received a valuable addition by the agree- 
ment, announced on Nov. 18, under which 
the United States secured over 400,000 
tons of ships belonging to the Northern 
European neutral nations and Japan. 
The European neutrals finally agreed to 
turn over to the United States and the 


Allies ships in exchange for foodstuffs 
that only America could supply. Japan 
was asked to sell to the United State a 
large amount of tonnage in the Pacific in 
exchange for steel ship plates which the 
Japanese were anxious to obtain to com- 
plete their merchant shipbuilding pro- 
gram. Many of the ships acquired 
from neutrals were assigned to routes 
between American ports and South 


America, each releasing an American or’ 


British vessel for service through the 
war zone. 


In its negotiations the United States 
dealt in a different manner with each, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, and Denmark. 
A large part of the Norwegian merchant 
marine, most of which is owned in Great 
Britain, already is in the allied service. 
The Dutch insisted that none of their 
vessels be put into service that would 
take them through the war zone. Most 
of the Dutch ships turned over were 
assigned to transport to the United 
States wheat from Argentina and Aus- 
tralia and sugar from Java. 


These agreements helped to ease the 
situation created by the determination 
of the United States to embargo any 
and all supplies which might be sent 
through neutral countries into Germany. 
The War Trade Board, exercising the 
powers granted to it under the Trading 
with the Enemy act, ended Germany’s 
last hope of drawing, through indirect 
channels, on American resources by issu- 
ing on Oct. 15 its form of agreement, 
which all shippers must sign. 

The first export license was issued to 
Captain Raoul Amundsen, the explorer, 
for foodstuffs, fuel, and oil needed for 
his expedition to the north pole. 


Food Control and Lower Prices 


HE Food Administration, headed by 
Herbert C. Hoover, has further ex- 
tended the area of its control dur- 

ing the last month. A slight downward 
tendency in food prices is said to be in 
part due to the closer grip which the 
Food Administration is getting on pro- 
ducers and distributers 


President Wilson and Mr. Hoover on 
Nov. 1 officially approved rules and reg- 
ulations governing licenses under Presi- 
dential proclamations affecting dealers 
and handlers of twenty staple food com- 
modities. Retailers doing a gross busi- 
ness of more than $100,000 annually must 
take out licenses, as well as all whole- 
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salers, manufacturers, and other distrib- 
uters of the foodstuffs specified in the 
President’s proclamations. More than 
40,000 applications had already been re- 
ceived on Nov. 1. 

Beginning Nov. 3, all direct trading of 
American millers, exporters, and blend- 
ers of flour with European countries was 
prohibited, according to an announce- 
ment made at the offices of the United 
States Food Administration’s Milling 
Division in New York City. The business 
was taken over by the Food Administra- 
tion. The change was considered neces- 
sary to control and centralize the exports 
of flour to neutral countries in Europe, 
and also to regulate the quantities of 
flour forwarded to these countries, so as 
to provide for the minimum quantity of 
that actually required. 

President Wilson’s proclamation put- 
ting the baking industry under license 
was made public on Nov. 12, and steps 
were taken by the Food Administration 
to organize machinery for the enforce- 
ment of the regulations. All bakeries, 
consuming ten barrels of flour or more 
a month, are brought under these regula- 
tions, and are requested to apply for in- 
formation so that they may adjust plants 
to the use of the standard weights and 
formula adopted for “war bread.” The 
proclamation covers the baking of cake, 
crackers, biscuits, pastry, and other prod- 
ucts, and applies not only to bakers but 
also to hotels, restaurants, and clubs 
where bread or other products of their 
own baking are served. Heads of house- 
holds who do home baking are called 
upon by the Food Administration to 
watch carefully the formulas and other 
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instructions issued from time to time and 
co-operate voluntarily. 

The first article in which the Ameri- 
can people experienced a shortage was 
sugar. Mr. Hoover appealed again on 
Oct. 19 for a reduced consumption of 
sugar, so that France and other allied 
countries might not suffer more severely. 
The present shortage, he said, was 
brought about by the great increase in 
exports over normal times. The wide- 
spread publicity given to the temporary 
shortage of sugar started a rush on the 
retail grocery stores in New York and 
other Eastern States. Unscrupulous 
dealers seized the opportunity to raise 
prices, in some cases to 20 cents a pound, 
although the wholesale price of refined 
granulated sugar was being held at just 
under 844 cents a pound. The retail price 
had been planned to remain at about 9% 
cents. Mr. Hoover dealt with the situa- 
tion by arranging to obtain 200,000,000 
pounds of raw sugar from Louisiana pro- 
ducers. This transaction involved $13,- 
000,000. 

One family out of every three in the 
United States had already pledged sup- 
port to the Food Administration’s plan 
for voluntary food conservation, accord- 
ing to reports received up to Nov. 6, 
showing that the total enrollment for 
the country was 7,406,544. More than 
90 per cent. of the country’s better class 
hotels had signed pledges and the others 
were coming into line. Although the 
movement for a meatless Tuesday and a 
wheatless Wednesday was not started 
until late in September, it had been gen- 
erally accepted by public eating houses 
everywhere, 


The Second Liberty Loan 


UBSCRIPTIONS for the 4 per cent. 
bonds of the Second Liberty Loan 
closed on Oct. 27, 1917, and amounted 

to $4,617,532,300, or 54 per cent. more 
than the amount asked. The bonds ulti- 
mately allotted to subscribers totaled 
$3,808,766,150, or $808,766,150 above the 
amount sought. The number of subscrib- 
ers had never been equaled in history, 


the total being 9,400,000. The subscrip- 
tions less than $50,000 were distributed 
among 9,306,000 persons. The largest 
individual subscription was $50,000,000, 
made by the Du Pont Powder Company 
of Wilmington, Del. The subscriptions 
ranging from $50 to $50,000 aggreg.uted 
$2,488,469,350. 

The First Liberty Loan subscriptions 
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had totaled $3,035,000,000, an oversub- 
scription of practically 50 per cent., with 
more than 4,000,000 subscribers 

The second loan campaign was con- 
ducted with great earnestness and 
brought forth many spectacular demon- 
strations throughout the country. Pa- 
rades, mass meetings, curbstone assem- 
blies, and similar gatherings were the 
distinguishing features, and the personal 
canvasses by all financial and civic 
agencies were animated, earnest, and 
well nigh universal. The Government 
expressed deep satisfaction over the suc- 
cess of the loan. 

Every Federal Reserve district in the 
country took its full quota, proving that 
the response was national. The total 
subscriptions in New York City were 
$1,550,453,450. 

Other Financial Maiters 
Up to Nov. 8 the official credits and 


advances by the United States to the 
Allies were as follows: 


Credits. Advances. 

Great Britain...$1,860,000,000 $1,475,000,000 
France ......... 1,130,000,000 850,000,000 
PME: sasecwcuw 450,000,000 191,400,000 
MEN, 56 Arhwaee 500,000,000 265,000,000 
Belgium ....... 58,400,000 54,500,000 
PE: Gaacaaess 3,000,000 3,000,000 

Total .........$4,001,400,000  $2,838,900,000 


The expenditures by the United States 
Government in October exceeded $1,000,- 
000,000, of which $470,200,000 went to 
the Allies, $133,934,862 for redemption of 
loan certificates, $395,296,200 for the 
Army and Navy Shipping Board, air- 
craft, Food Administration, and main- 
tenance of the ordinary Governmental 
activities. 

The daily expenditures of the British 
Government in the three months ended 
Sept. 22 were $32,070,000. The House 
of Commons on Oct. 30 voted $2,000,000,- 
000 new credit, bringing the total British 
loans for 1917 to $9,500,000,000 and the 
total since the beginning of the war to 
$28,460,000,000. 

The British Chancellor stated on Oct. 
30 that the German Reichstag had voted 
a total credit since the war started of 
$23,500,000,000, but this did not include 
advances to Germany’s allies nor the ex- 
penditure for separation allowances, both 
of which are included in great Britain’s 
total, and which in Germany reached 
$6,630,000,000; hence the actual expen- 
ditures of Great Britain since the war 
began, according to the Chancellor, were 
$8,500,000,000 less than Germany’s. 

Petrograd announced Nov. 1 a sub- 
scription of $2,000,000,000 to Russia’s 
second liberty loan. 


Gibraltar Offered to Spain by Germany 


Count Romanones, former Premier of Spain, made the following statement in an 
interview granted to the Madrid correspondent of the Roma Tribuna early in Sep- 


tember, 1917: 


It has been said that a victory of the Central Empires would give Spain 
great advantages and would enable her after the conclusion of the war to become 


one of the great powers of Europe. 


Why should I conceal from you the fact 


that this tempting mirage has been skillfully and insistently displayed before the 
eyes of the Spanish people? Morocco, Gibraltar, and Portugal were the gifts 


which were offered to Spain. 


No. Let us leave similar reasonings to the deluded and to those who cannot 
see that the present immense conflict will end in the triumph of the peoples which 


stand for social and political liberty. 
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U-Boat Sinkings of the Month 


Decrease in Merchant Marine Losses-—First American 


Naval Vessels Torpedoed by the Enemy 


STEADY decrease in the number of 
British ships sunk by submarines 
suggests that the German U-boat 
campaign has passed the zenith 

of its success. The latest British Ad- 
miralty records show the following 


losses: 
Over Under Fish’g 
1,600 1,600 Ves- 
Tons. Tons. sels. 


Week ended Oct. 21, 1917.. 17 8 0 
Week ended Oct. 28...... 14 4° 0 
Week ended Nov. 4....... 8 4 0 
Week ended Nov. 1l1....... 1 5 1 

Total for four weeks... 40 ps 1 
Total previous four weeks. 59 2 6 


During the same four weeks French 
losses were five steamers of over 1,600 
tons and three under 1,600 tons; while 
Italian losses were five over 1,600 tons, 
four under 1,600 tons, and five sailing 
vessels. During the month of October 
nineteen Norwegian vessels, aggregating 
34,577 tons, and forty-eight Norwegian 
seamen were lost. 

According to statistics published by 
the Danish Ministry of Commerce, the 
Danish merchant fleet during 1916 lost 
forty-six steamers, of which thirty-eight 
were destroyed through war accidents, 
and twenty-eight sailing vessels under 
200 tons were lost, of which nineteen 
were lost through war accidents. Ger- 
man U-boats destroyed twenty-seven 
steamers and Austrian submarines four 
steamers. In 1915 the losses were only 
twelve steamers, representing a value of 
six million crowns, ($1,608,000.) 


Statement by Sir Eric Geddes 


A comprehensive review of the subma- 
rine situation was made on Nov. 1 by Sir 
Eric Geddes, the new First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in his maiden speech as a 
member of the House of Commons. He 
said: 


I have studied from a variety of sources 
the statements made from time to time by 





the enemy as to tonnage and position, 
and have come to the definite conclusion 
that not only does he not know what is 
being sunk, but that he would like very 
much, indeed, to know what is being sunk 
regularly month by month or week by 
week, or even exactly for a period. 

However great the loss of mercantile 
tonnage is, we cannot at this stage of the 
war pick any one item to deduce there- 
from that the war, even any phase of the 
war, is going well or badly. 

The general situation regarding sub- 
marine warfare can best be demonstrated 
by the following figures: Since the be- 
ginning of the war between 40 and 50 per 
cent. of the German submarines operating 
in the North Sea, the Atlantic, and the 
Arctic Ocean have been sunk. During the 
last quarter the enemy has lost as many 
submarines as during the whole of 1916, 

As regards the sinkings of British mer- 
chant tonnage by submarines, the Ger- 
man official figures for August are 808,- 
000 tons of all nationalities. They sank a 
little more than half of that for all na- 
tionalities. 

For September their official figures are 
679,000 tons. They sank far less than 
one-third of that amount of British ton- 
nage, and less than one-third of that 
amount of all nationalities. 

The number of German submarines 
which do not return is increasing. Since 
April, the highest month for British 
losses, they have steadily decreased, and 
latterly to a marked degree. September 
was the most satisfactory month; October 
was only slightly. worse, and better by 30 
per cent. than any other month since un- 
restricted submarine warfare began. The 
net reduction in tonnage in the last four 
months is 30 per cent. less than antici- 
pated in the estimate prepared for the 
Cabinet early in July. 

The total net reduction since the be- 
ginning of the war from all causes in 
British tonnage on the official register in 
ships over 1,600 tons is under 2,500,000 of 
tons gross, or 14 per cent. 

Summarized, the submarine warfare 
amounts to this: Our defensive measures 
have during the last seven months proved 
so efficacious that in spite of the in- 
creased number of ships which are passing 
through the danger zone, there has been 
steady reduction in the damage done by 
the enemy submarines. In the meantime 
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SUNK BY A GERMAN SUBMARINE, WITH 


LOSS OF TWENTY-ONE LIVES 


we are sinking enemy submarines to an 
increasing extent. Our offensive meas- 
ures are improving and will still more im- 
prove and multiply. 

But, on the other hand, the Germans 
are building submarines faster than they 
have hitherto done, and they have not 
yet attained their maximum strength. It 
appears to me, therefore, that the sub- 
marine warfare, as elsewhere, is becom- 
ing a test of determination and ingenuity 
between the two contending forces. 

At the outbreak of the war Germany 
possessed over 5,000,000 tons shipping. 
Today nearly half of it has been sunk or 
is in the hands of ourselves or our allies. 
She has a 50 per cent. reduction to our 14 
per cent. 


It had been asked, Geddes proceeded, 
whether Great Britain was building mer- 
chant tonnage at a sufficient rate to re- 
place the sinkings. In reply he said that 
the new national yards now being built 
would be ready in six months, and con- 
tinued: ; 

The output of merchant tonnage for the 

first nine months of 1917 is 123 per cent. 
higher than the total output for the whole 
of 1915. Standard vessels have been or- 
dered representing nearly 1,000,000 gross 
tons. More than half of these are under 
construction. 

According to the First Lord there were 
“now 235 large drydocks in the British 
Isles where merchantmen could be re- 
paired. 

The German Admiralty issued a reply 


to Geddes’s speech, asserting that he had 
omitted Mediterranean sinkings and that 
his figures were in net tonnage while 
those of the German Government were in 
gross tonnage; but the British Admiralty 
contradicted both assertions and_ sup- 
ported the statement as above recorded. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
occasion again on Nov. 16 to speak on 
submarine sinkings before the House of 
Commons. He said that the favorable 
figures of the week should not be taken 
as indicating the end of the submarine 
menace. He reminded his hearers that 
the Germans were still building U-boats 
faster than the Allies were destroying 
them, and that mercantile marine ton- 
nage was not being maintained. He 
added that economy in everything which 
was seaborne continued to be of vital im- 
portance, and that all work which could 
be diverted from other fields to the ship- 
yards would have a direct bearing on the 
winning of the war. 


Sinking of the Antilles 


During the month several American 
vessels have been lost. The steamer 
Antilles, an army transport, was tor- 
pedoed on Oct. 17 while returning to 
America and under convoy of American 
patrol vessels. Out of about 237 on 
board 167 persons were saved. These 
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included all the army and navy officers. 
The 70 missing men included army and 
navy enlisted men, three engineer offi- 
cers of the ship, and merchant seamen. 
The Antilles was a merchant vessel of 
the Southern Pacific Line hailing from 
Philadelphia, which had been taken over 
by the navy and fitted out especially for 
army transport service. She carried a 
naval armed guard on board. The dis- 
aster—the first of the kind since the 
American Government began its enor- 
mous task of shipping its army of more 
than a million men to France—marks the 
heaviest toll of American lives taken in 
submarine warfare since the destruction 
of the Lusitania. Not only was the 
Antilles the first American army trans- 
port to be lost in the present war, but so 
far as official records have been disclosed 
she is the first vessel convoyed by Ameri- 
can patrol ships that has been lost. 


Attack on the Cassin 


The United States destroyer Cassin 
(Commander Walter H. Vernou) had a 
narrow escape from destruction in an en- 
counter with a German submarine in the 
war zone on Oct. 16. While the vessel 
was on her patrol station a submarine 
was sighted on the surface about tive 
miles distant. The Cassin immediately 
proceeded at full speed toward the sub- 
marine. She searched the area for about 
thirty minutes, when Commander Vernou 
sighted a torpedo running at high speed 
near the surface about 400 yards away, 
headed to strike the Cassin amidships. 
He rang for emergency full speed ahead 
on both engines, put the rudder hard 
over, and was just clear of the torpedo’s 
course when it broached on the surface, 
turned sharply toward the vessel, and 
struck the stern of the Cassin. Fortu- 
nately only one engine was disabled, 
thereby permitting the destroyer to re- 
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main under way, circling in search of the 
submarine. After about an hour the sub- 
marine exposed its conning tower long 
enough for the Cassin to fire four shots. 
The Cassin continued the search until 
dark, when, having been joined by other 
British and American patrol vessels, she 
was taken safely into port. 

The Navy Department announced on 
Nov. 1 that the transport Finland, 12,806 
tons, had been torpedoed while returning 
from foreign water, but that the damage 
to the ship was so slight that she re- 
turned to port under her own steam. 
Like the Antilles the Finland was under 
escort of naval convoy, and in each in- 
stance no sign of torpedo or submarine 
was seen. Three naval gunners, four 
merchant seamen, and two enlisted army 
men lost their lives. 


The Alcedo and Others 


The Alcedo, a patrol boat, was tor- 
pedoed and sunk by a German submarine 
early in the morning of Nov. 5, with the 
loss of one officer and twenty men. Be- 
fore the war the Alcedo was a steam 
yacht belonging to George W. C. Drexel 
of Philadelphia. This was the first 
American fighting ship to go down since 
the war began. 

On Oct. 30 the picket boat of the U. S. 
S. Michigan foundered. Apparently, the 
Navy Department announcement said, 
the entire crew were lost. The finding 
of the bodies of three of the crew and 
the failure to find any other trace of the 
boat or its occupants led the department 
to believe that all were drowned. 

The American steamer Rochester, 2,551 
tons, was torpedoed and sunk on Nov. 2. 
Seventeen men lost their lives, including 
six enlisted men of the navy who were 
serving as armed guards. The survivors 
endured terrible hardships for many 
days before they reached land. 





The Supreme War Council 
A Step Toward Allied Unity, and the Storm 
Raised by Mr. Lloyd George’s Explanation 


CONFERENCE of the Premiers of 
Italy, France, and Great Britain, 
with their Chiefs of Staff, held at 
Rapallo, near Genoa, on Nov. 9, 

1917, resulted in the creation of an inter- 
allied strategic board—to be known 
as the Supreme War Council—for the 
more efficient co-ordination of the 
Entente militury energies and a more 
vigorous. prosecution of the war along 
definite and unified lines. The following 
were in attendance: The British Pre- 
mier, David Lloyd George; the French 
Premier, Paul Painlevé; the Italian 
Premier, Vittorio Orlando; Lieut. Gen. 
Sir William Robertson, Chief of the Im- 
perial Staff at British Army headquar- 
ters; Major Gen. Sir Henry Hughes Wil- 
son; General Smuts, formerly the British 
Commander in South Africa; the Italian 
Foreign Minister, Baron Sonnino; the 
French Minister of Missions Abroad, 
Henry Franklin-Bouillon; General Foch, 
Chief of Staff of the French War Minis- 
try, and their staffs. 

The first act of the Supreme War 
Council was to create an Interallied Gen- 
eral Staff consisting of General Cadorna, 
representing Italy; General Foch, Chief 
of Staff of the French Ministry, and 
General Wilson, sub-chief of the British 
General Staff. General Cadorna relin- 
quished his place at the head of the Ital- 
ian forces and accepted this position. He 
was replaced as Commander in Chief of 
the Italian armies by General Armando 
Diaz, with General Badoglio as second in 
command and General Giardino third. 


Text of the Agreement 


The agreement of the three powers 
is as follows: 


First.—With a view to better co-ordina- 
tion of the military action on the western 
front, a Supreme War Council is com- 
posed of the Prime Minister and a mem- 
ber of the Government of each of the 
great powers whose armies are fighting 
on that front, the extension of the scope 
of the council to other fronts to be re- 


served for discussion with the other great 
powers. 

Second.—The Supreme War Council has 
for its mission to watch over the general 
conduct of the war. It prepares recom- 
mendations for the consideration of the 
Governments and keeps itself informed of 
their execution and reports thereon to the 
respective Governments. 

Third.—The General Staff and military 
commands of the armies of each power 
charged with the conduct of the military 
operations remain responsible to their re- 
spective Governments. 

Fourth.—General war plans drawn by 
competent military authorities are sub- 
mitted to the Supreme War Council, which 
under high authority of Government in- 
sures its concordance and submits, if need 
be, any necessary changes. 

Fifth.—Each power delegates to the Su- 
preme War Council one permanent mili- 
tary representative, whose exclusive 
function is to act as technical adviser to 
the council. 

Sixth.—Military representatives receive 
from the Government and the competent 
military authorities of their country all 
proposals, information, and documents 
relating to the conduct of the war. 

Seventh.—The military representatives 
watch day by day the situation of the 
forces and the means of all kinds of which 
the Allies and enemy armies dispose. 

Eighth.—The Supreme War Council 
meets normally at Versailles, where the 
permanent military representatives and 
staffs are established. They may meet 
at other places according to circum- 
stances. Meetings of the Supreme War 
Council take place at least once a month. 


Blunders of the Entente 


In an address at a luncheon given in 
Paris on Nov. 12 by Premier Painlevé, 
David Lloyd George discussed the plan— 
now known as the Rapallo plan—for cen- 
tralized direction of allied activities 
against the enemy. In this speech he 
made a number of frank avowals which 
created a profound stir. He said in 
part: 

Unfortunately we did not have time to 

consult the United States or Russia before 

creating this council. The Italian disaster 


necessitated action without delay to re- 
pair it. This made it indispensable to 





commence right now with the powers 
whose forces may be employed on the 
Italian front. But, in order to assure 
the complete success of this great ex- 
periment, which I believe is essential to 
the victory of our cause, it will be neces- 
sary that all our great allies be repre- 
sented in the deliberations. I am per- 
suaded that we shall obtain the consent 
of these two great countries and their co- 
operation in the work of the interallied 
council. 


Mr. Lloyd George talked of the rea- 
sons for not taking the step earlier. He 
referred to “timidities and susceptibili- 
ties” when it came to treating ques- 
tions on any front not commanded by 
Generals taking part in the interallied 
consultations. The Allies had committed 
a great fault, he said, in not assisting 
Serbia adequately in holding her line. 
The result was that the Central Empires 
broke the blockade and procured men and 
supplies from the east, without which 
Germany would have been unable to 
maintain the force of her armies. He 
continued: 


Why was this unbelievable fault com- 
mitted? The reply is simple. It was be- 
cause no one in particular was charged 
with guarding the Balkan gate. The 
united front had not become a reality. 
France and England were absorbed by 
other problems in other regions. Italy 
thought only of the Carso. Russia was 
mounting guard over a frontier of a thou- 
sand miles, and, even without that, she 
could not have passed through to have 
helped Serbia, because Rumania was neu- 
tral. 

It is true that we sent troops to Salon- 
iki to succor Serbia, but, as always, they 
were sent too late. Half the men who 
fell in the vain effort to pierce the west- 
ern front in September that same year 
would have saved Serbia, saved the Bal- 
kans, and completed the blockade of Ger- 
many. 

You may say this is an old story. I 
grant you that it was simply the first 
chapter of a series that has continued 
to the present hour; 1915 was the year 
of the Serbian tragedy; 1916 was the 
year of the Rumanian tragedy, which was 
a repetition of the Serbian story almost 
Without change. This is unbelievable, 
when you think of the consequences to 
the Allies’ cause of the Rumanian defeat. 
Opulent wheatfields and rich petroleum 
wells passed to the enemy and Germany 
was able to escape us. 

Through the harvest of 1917 the siege 
of the Central Powers was raised once 
more, and the horrible war was once more 
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prolonged. That would not have hap- 
pened had there existed some central au- 
thority, charged with meditating upon 
the problem of the war for the entire 
theatre of the war. 


““ 4 War Condemed to Disaster ” 


After reviewing the Italian campaign 


the Premier said: 


As far as I am concerned, I had arrived 
at the conclusion that if nothing was 
changed I could no-longer accept the re- 
sponsibility for the direction of a war 
condemned to disaster from lack of unity. 
Italy’s misfortune may still save the al- 
liance, because without it I do not think 
that even today we would have created a 
veritable superior council. 

National and professional traditions, 
questions of prestige and susceptibilities, 
all conspired to render our best decisions 
vain. No one in particular bore the 
blame. The guilt was in the natural 
difficulty of obtaining of so many nations, 
of so many independent organizations, 
that they should amalgamate all their 
individual particularities to act together 
as if they were but one people. 


Mr. Lloyd George said later: 


I have spoken today with a frankness 
that is perhaps brutal—at the risk of 
being ill-understood here and elsewhere, 
and not, perhaps, without risk of giving 
a temporary encouragement to the enemy; 
but now that we have. established 
this council it is for us to see that the 
unity it represents be a fact and not an 
appearance. 

The war has been prolonged by particu- 
larism. It will be shortened by solidarity. 
If the effort to organize our united action 
becomes a reality, I have no doubt as to 
the issue of the war. The weight of men 
and material and of moral factors in 
every sense of the word is on our side. I 
say it, no matter what may happen to 
Russia, or in Russia. A _ revolutionary 
Russia can never be anything but a 
menace to Hohenzollernism. 

But even if we are obliged to despair 
of Russia, my faith in the final triumph 
of the cause of the Allies remains un- 
shakable. 


French Premier’s Indorsement 
Premier Painlevé, in his speech at the 


luncheon, remarked: 


A single front, a single army, a single 
nation—that is the program requisite for 
future victory. If after forty months of 
war, after all the lessons the war has 
taught us, the Allies were not capable of 
that sacred international union, then, in 
spite of their sacrifices, they would not 
be worthy of victory. 
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In discussing the manner of accom- 
plishment of this fusion, M. Painlevé 
said: 

The enemies’ alliance realized unity of 
effort by brutal discipline, one of the 
peoples among them having mastered the 
others and rendered them serviceable. 
But we are free peoples. We do not admit 
of subjection to other peoples in time of 
war. That independence is at the same 
time a source of strength and weakness— 
of strength because there is a capacity for 
resistance which is unknown to subject 
peoples, and of weakness because it ren- 
ders more difficult co-ordination of mili- 
tary operations. To reconcile this inde- 
pendence with the need for unity of direc- 
tion which is required to achieve an 
efficacious war policy will be the work 
of the Interallied War Committee and of 
the Superior War Council just created by 
the Allies. 


Strong Opposition Rises 


The creation of the Supreme War 


Council and the reasons so bluntly ex- 
pressed by the British Premier aroused 
a storm of opposition in England on the 
presumption by the critics that it was 
a movement to bring the commanders 
in the field under political control. 


Premier Lloyd George, in the House of 
Commons on Nov. 14, further elucidated 
the plan in reply to questions by former 
Premier Asquith. The Premier, after 
reading the text of the agreement to the 
House, said: 


From the foregoing it will be clear 
that the council will have no executive 
power, and that final decisions in the 
matter of strategy and the distribution 
and movements of the various armies in 
the field will rest with the several Govern- 
ments of the Allies; there will therefore 
be no operations department attached to 
the council. The permanent military rep- 
resentatives will derive from the exist- 
ing intelligence departments of the Allies 
all information necessary in order to 
enable them to submit advice to the Su- 
preme Allied Council. 

The object of the Allies has been to set 
up a central body charged with the duty 
of continuously surveying the field of 
operations as a whole by the light of 
information derived from all the fronts 
and from all the Governments and staffs, 
and of co-ordinating the plans prepared 
by the different General Staffs, and, if 
necessary, of making proposals of their 
own for the better conduct of the war. 

A political storm raged over the 

matter for several days in England, the 


chief criticism being that there was 
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danger of the military chiefs being 
subordinated to political control. It was 
soon officially announced that the United 
States authorities approved of the Ra- 
pallo plan. 


New Italian Army Leaders 


General Armando Diaz, General Ca- 
dorna’s successor as Commander in 
Chief of the Italian Armies, is a Neapol- 
itan, 56 years of age. He was educated 
in the military college at Naples and in 
the celebrated military academy at Turin. 
He laid the foundation of his reputation 
in the Abyssinian campaign, and built 
it up during the Libyan war, in which 
he was wounded, and the plan of cam- 
paign of which was largely of his own 
devising. He was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Twenty-third Army Corps 
on the Isonzo, after brilliant successes 
achieved in his leadership of a division 
operating on the Carso. 

General Badoglio, who, with General 
Giardino, former Minister of War, suc- 
ceeds General Porro in the sub-chief- 
taincy, is a native of Piedmont and is 
40 years of age. He also won distinction 
in Italy’s campaign in Africa. In his 
rapid course through all the grades of 
the military hierarchy he received no 
fewer than three promotions for merit 
in actual warfare. General Foch, who 
is the dominant figure of the Inter- 
allied General Staff, is a hero of the 
battle of the Marne, is 66 years old, and 
was detached from active service last 
April, to be made French Chief of Staff. 
He has enjoyed a brilliant reputation 
as one of the foremost strategists in the 
French Army. He spent his early years 
in Metz. After the Franco-Prussian war 
he went to Paris and devoted himself to 
preparing for the next war with Ger- 
many, which he confidently believed was 
inevitable. 

During the battle of the Marne, Gen- 
eral Foch held the centre of the French 
line with 120,000 men and was opposed 
by 200,000 Germans, including the fa- 
mous Prussian Guards. Both his wings 
were driven back, and then Foch 
launched a terrific attack against the 
German centre, which was successful and 
forced the whole German line mto a gen- 
eral retreat. 





Colonel House’s Mission to the Allies 


MERICAN Commissioners to con 
sult with the Allies arrived at 
London Nov. 7, 1917. Neither the 

appointment nor the departure of the 
commission had been disclosed until its 
arrival was announced. Colonel E. M. 
House of New York, a personal friend of 
President Wilson, is the Chairman; the 
other members are Admiral Benson, 
Chief of Naval Operations; General 
Bliss, Chief of the General Staff; a rep- 
resentative of the Treasury in the person 
of Assistant Secretary Crosby; Vance C. 
McCormick, Chairman of the War Trade 
Board; Bainbridge Colby of the Shipping 
Board, Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor of the Food 
Administration, and Thomas Nelson Per- 
kins, representing the Priority Board. 
Secretary of State Lansing’s announce- 


ment of the creation of the commission, 
published on the day of its arrival at 
London, stated that the object of the 
conferences which the envoys were to 
hold was “a more complete co-ordination 
“of the activities of the various nations 
“engaged in the conflict and a more com- 
“prehensive understanding of their re- 
“spective needs, in order that the joint 
“efforts of the cobelligerents may attain 
“the highest war efficiency.” He con- 


tinued: 

While a definite program has not been 
adopted, it may be assumed that the sub- 
jects to be discussed will embrace not only 
those pertaining to military and naval 
operations, but also the financial, com- 
mercial, economic, and other phases of 
the present situation which are of vital 
importance to the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

The United States in the employment of 
its man power and material resources de- 
sires to use them to the greatest advan- 
tage against Germany. It has been no 
easy problem to determine how they can 
be used most effectively, since the inde- 
pendent presentation of requirements by 
the allied Governments has been more 
or less conflicting on account of each Gov- 
ernment’s appreciation of its own wants, 
which are naturally given greater im- 
portance than the wants of other Govern- 
ments. By a general survey of the whole 
situation and a free discussion of the needs 
of all, the approaching conference will 
undoubtedly be able to give to the demands 
of the several Governments their true per- 


spective and proper place in the general 
plan for the conduct of the war. 

Though the resources of this country are 
vast and though there is every purpose to 
devote them all, if need be, to winning the 
war, they are not without limit. But even 
if they were greater they should be used 
to the highest advantage in attaining the 
supreme object for which we are fighting. 
This can only be done by a full and frank 
discussion of the plans and needs of the 
various belligerents. 

It is the earnest wish of this Government 
to employ its military and naval forces 
and its resources and energies where they 
will give the greatest returns in advancing 
the common cause. The exchange of views 
which will take place at the conference 
and the conclusions which will be reached 
will be of the highest value in preventing 
waste of energy and in bringing into har- 
mony the activities of the nations which 
have been unavoidably acting in a mea- 
sure independently. ” 

In looking forward to the assembling 
of the conference it ¢annot be too strongly 
emphasized that it is a war conference, 
and nothing else, devoted to devising ways 
and means to intensify the efforts of the 
belligerents against Germany by complete 
co-operation under a general plan and 
thus bring the conflict to a speedy and 
satisfactory conclusion. 


The last sentence of Secretary Lan- 
sing’s statement disposed effectively of 
the rumor that the commission would 
consider peace propositions. 

The commission was met by the British 
Foreign Minister, Arthur J. Balfour, and 
was cordially greeted by the British au- 
thorities. It was announced from Lon- 
don on Nov. 16 that the work of the 
commission was proceeding satisfactorily, 
and that the members were “ well satis- 
fied with the spirit in which they had 
been met by their ‘opposite members’ 
in the fields they had to cover, and all 
reported good progress.” The statement 
further added: 


The pending arrangements, which will 
carry the coroperation of the American 
and British Governments to a fuller 
stage than in the past, could hardly have 
been reached at an earlier juncture. The 
United States Government will have, 
when the work of the commission is con- 
cluded, as it will be soon, all the material 
by which to determine the exact manner 
in which it can best contribute to the come 
mon cause of thé Allies. It will have a 
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clear perception of the different needs and 
will be in a position to supply them with- 
out wasteful dispersion of energy. The 
investigations which the members of the 
commission have had made have con- 
firmed their opinion that the resources of 
the Allies, supported by America, will 
prove adequate to meet all needs in all 
directions—men, money, shipping, food, 
appliances, and material of every kind. 


President Wilson made public on Nov. 
18 a cablegram he had sent to Colonel 
House, in which he stated emphatically 
that the United States Government con- 
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siders “unity of plan and control” be- 
tween all the Allies and the United States 
essential; he asked Colonel House to at- 
tend the first meeting of the Supreme 
War Council with General Tasker H. 
Bliss as military adviser. The President’s 
action was understood to remove all 
doubts as to this Government’s attitude 
toward the Interallied Council. It im- 
pressed upon the opposition factions in 
England and France the fact that the 
United States gave the Rapallo plan its 
unqualified indorsement. 


Russia’s Financial Plight 


Fresh proof of the serious plight 
of Russian finance was given in the 
speeches delivered at the Moscow con- 
ference, where it was asserted that in the 
three years of war Russia had expended 
45 to 50 per cent. of the material re- 
sources of the people. Imports were only 
16 per cent. of the volume required, and 
a commodity famine had been caused at 
a time when production had declined 50 
per cent. 

M. Nekrasoff, the Minister of Finance, 
said that the State purse was empty. 
The unfavorable factors of the pre-revo- 
lutionary period could not be deemed the 
sole cause of bad conditions, he said, for 
the activity of the revolutionary period 
had been the more prodigal. For the 
revolutionary period from March 1 to 
July 16, 1917, credit notes had been is- 
sued for 832,000,000 rubles; in 1914 the 
amount was 219,000,000 rubles; in 1915, 
223,000,000 rubles; in 1916, 290,000,000 
rubles, and from Jan. 1 to March 1, 1917, 
420,000,000 rubles. 

The United States Government up to 
the Lenine revolt had advanced a total 
credit of $325,000,000 to Russia, of which 
sum $190,900,000 was in actual cash. 
When Kerensky issued his interview (re- 
ferred to on Page 420) Nov. 1, the United 
States responded immediately by placing 
$31,000,000 to the credit of the Russian 
Government. 


General Dessino, representative of the 
Russian Army with the British, early in 
November gave the following information 
of the number of Austro-German troops 
on the Russian frontiers: 


Four German infantry divisions and 
three Austrian infantry divisions had been 
withdrawn from Rumania and Galicia im- 
mediately prior to the attack on the Ital- 
ian front. At the same time a few Ger- 
man divisions have been transported from 
the French front. 

The total mass of enemy troops which is 
being maintained at present against the 
Russian armies is: Eighty-six infantry 
and ten cavalry German divisions, thirtys- 
three infantry and eleven cavalry Austrian 
divisions, and seven Turkish and Bul- 
garian infantry divisions, making a total 
of 147 divisions. 


An authority possessed of exact infor- 


mation concerning the Russian military 
situation said: 


Only seven German divisions have been 
withdrawn from the Russian front for use 
against Italy. There was a moment, how- 
ever, when the last Russian offensive 
against the enemy conducted by General 
Brusiloff produced a critical situation and 
compelled Germany to rush eighteen di- 
visions to the Russian front to arrest the 
Russian advance, 


The Germans have not seen fit to recall 
these troops. The conditions on the Riga 
front are such that the Germans are fac- 
ing the necessity of falling back, and this 
certainly is not proof of the collapse of the 
Russian Army. 





Brazil at War With Germany 


Significant Reply to the Pope 


RAZIL declared war on Germany 
Oct. 26, 1917, and President Braz 
sanctioned the act by official 
proclamation. The vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies in favor of the war 
declaration was 149 to 1; in the Senate 
it was unanimous. The Germans, in an- 
ticipation of the action of the Brazilian 
authorities, set on fire and sank the Ger- 
man gunboat Eber at Rio Janeiro, a ves- 
sel of 984 tons. A few days later Ger- 
man submarines in the Atlantic sank 
two Brazilian ships, the Acary and the 
Guaniba, which had formerly belonged 
to Germany. 

President Wilson on Oct. 30 cabled as 
follows to the President of Brazil: 

Allow me, speaking for the people and 
the Government of the United States, to 
say with what genuine pleasure and 
heartfelt welcome we hail the association 
with ourselves and the other nations 
united in war with Germany of the great 
republic of Brazil. Her action in this 
time of crisis binds even closer the bonds 
of friendship which already united the 
two republics. 

The Chamber on Nov. 7 adopted the 
following measures of reprisal against 
Germany. They had been recommended 
by the President: 

Annulment of contracts for public works 

entered into with Germans. 

Prohibition of new land concessions to 

German subjects. 

Control of German banks, eventual an- 
nulment of their license, and the exten- 
sion of these measures to German com- 
mercial firms. 

Prohibition of the transfer of ownership 
of German properties. 


The internment of German subjects. 

A few days after the declaration of 
war strikes were reported throughout 
Southern Brazil, said to be due to Ger- 
mans. The German population in three 
States of Southern Brazil is as follows: 


Total 
Population. 
1,682,736 

554,934 180,000 
463,997 85,000 

The Brazilian Army on Nov. 8 was 

concentrated in the State of Rio Grande 


Germans. 
Rio Grande do Sul 200,000 


Parana 
Santa Catharina.......... 


do Sul for strike duty, and plans were 
inaugurated to increase the army to 
100,000 by conscription, including men 
between the ages of 17 and 30. 

Shortly after Brazil entered the war 
Secretary Lansing at Washington made 
public two dispatches which had been 
sent through the Swedish Minister at 
Buenos Aires by Count Luxburg, the 
German Chargé d’Affaires of the Argen- 
tine Legation. They revealed a plot to 
violate the Monroe Doctrine by consoli- 
dating the German settlements in Brazil. 
The text of the telegrams was as fol- 
lows: 

No. 63. July 7, 1917.—Our attitude to- 
ward Brazil has created the impression 
here that our easy-going good nature can 
be counted on. This is dangerous in 
South America, where the people under 
thin veneer are Indians. A submarine 
squadron with full powers to me might 
probably still save the situation. I re- 
quest instructions as to whether after a 
rupture of relations legation is to start 
for home or to remove to Paraguay or 
possibly Chile. The Naval Attaché will 
doubtless go to Santiago de Chile. 

LUXBURG. 


No. 89. Aug. 4, 1917.—I am convinced 
that we shall be able to carry through our 
principal political aims in South America, 
the maintenance of open market in Ar- 
gentina and the reorganization of South 
Brazil equally well whether with or 
against Argentina. Please cultivate 
friendship with Chile. The announcement 
of the visit of a submarine squadron to 
salute the President would even now exer- 
cise decisive influence on the situation in 
South America. Prospect excellent for 
wheat harvest in December. 

LUXBURG. 


These dispatches had been made 


known to the Brazilian authorities prior 
to their declaration of war against Ger- 
many. 


Reply to Pope’s Peace Note 


Brazil’s views of the only manner in 
which durable peace may be obtained 
were set forth in the Government’s re- 
ply to the peace proposal made last 
August by Pope Benedict. The note, 










































which was made public on Nov. 14, is 
signed by the Brazilian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Dr. Nilo Pecanha, and is 
addressed to the Brazilian Minister at 
the Holy See. It explains that the Presi- 
dent of the republic had not personally 
replied to the Pope’s peace proposals be- 
cause only now is Brazil in a state of 
war. The note follows: 


The Brazilian Nation, which has never 
engaged in a war of conquest, but has con- 
sistently advocated arbitration as the solu- 
tion for external conflicts in the constitu- 
tion of the republic, and has no grievances 
and sufferings past or present to revenge; 
which has solved with serenity all ques- 
tions regarding territorial limits, and with 
a precise knowledge of what belongs to 
her and an accurate acquaintance with the 
extent of her vast territory ; which, thanks 
to the labor not only of her own sons, 
anxious to prove themselves worthy of so 
rich a patrimony, but of that of all for- 
eigners whom our hospitality has assimi- 
lated; this nation, your Excellency can 
assure his Holiness, would have remained 
apart from the conflict in Europe in spite 
of the sympathy of public opinion for the 
Allies’ liberal cause had Germany not ex- 
tended the war to America and thereby 
prevented intertrading between all neutral 
countries, 

Without renouncing her obligations as 
an American nation, this country could 
not fail to assume the position of a bellig- 
erent as a last resource, without hatred 
or any interest other than the defense of 
our flag and our fundamental rights, 


Happily today the republics of the New 
World are more or less allied in their 
rights, but all, equally menaced in their 
liberties and their sovereignty, draw 
closer the bonds of the solidarity which 
formerly was merely geographic, eco- 
nomic, and historic, and which the neces- 
sities of self-defense and national indepen-= 
dence now make political as well. 

For such reasons Brazil can no longer 
maintain her isolated attitude, and now, in 
close solidarity as she must be and really 
is with the nations on whose side she has 
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ranged herself, she can even speak as an 
individual entity. 

No Brazilian heart can receive without 
emotion the eloquent appeal of his Holi- 
ness in the name of the Almighty to the 
belligerents in the cause of peace. Though 
no State religion has been adopted by 
Brazil, and all creeds are equally free, 
none the less Brazil is the third Catholic 
country of the world, and has maintained 
unbroken for centuries relations with the 
Government of the Holy See. 3razil, 
therefore, recognizes the generous motives 
that inspired the appeal of his Holiness 
asking that by disarmament and arbitra- 
tion and the establishing of a régime in 
which the brute force of armies shall give 
way to the force of moral law, the restora- 
tion of France and Italy should be 
granted, and the Balkan problem and the 
restitution of liberty to Poland be con- 
sidered. 

Only the countries most deeply interested 
in these questions can judge if the honor 
of their arms has been saved in this war, 
or if these modifications of the political 
map of Europe are likely to restore tran- 
quillity. 

So long as the political and military or- 
ganization that suspended living law the 
world over and suppressed spiritual con- 
quests supposed to be established beyond 
question—so long as this power continues 
to abuse the alleviating functions of war 
and to destroy the Christian spirit that 
inspired the society of nations, only these 
nations can say whether confidence in 
treaties has disappeared and whether any 
other force excepting some new spirit of 
order can be accepted as a guarantee of 
peace. 

Through the sufferings and the disillu- 
sions to which the war has given rise a 
new and better world will be born, as it 
were, of liberty, and in this way a lasting 
peace may be established without political 
or economic restrictions, and all countries 
be allowed a place in the sun with equal 
rights and an interchange of ideas and 
values in merchandise on an ample basis 
of justice and equity. 


The Colombian Senate on Oct. 20 
adopted a resolution protesting against 


German submarine warfare. 
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President Wilson’s Labor Address 


Survey of the War Situation in a Noteworthy 
Speech Before the Federation of Labor 


President Wilson, at the invitation of the Executive Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, delivered the following address before the annual convention of 


that body in Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1917. 


An immediate effect of the speech was 


seen in the action of the labor leaders next day in calling off all strikes involving 


Government work. 


dent of the United States, and yet I 

would be pleased if you would put 

the thought of the office into the 
background and regard me as one of your 
fellow-citizens who had come here to 
speak, not the words of authority, but 
the words of counsel, the words which 
men should speak to one another who 
wish to be frank in a moment more 
critical perhaps than the history of the 
world has ever yet known, a moment 
when it is every man’s duty to forget 
himself, to forget his own interests, to 
fill himself with the nobility of a great 
national and world conception, and act 
upon a new platform elevated above the 
ordinary affairs of life, elevated to where 
men have views of the long destiny of 
mankind. 

I think that in order to realize just 
what this moment of counsel is it is very 
desirable that we should remind ourselves 
just how this war came about and just 
what it is for. You can explain most 
wars very simply, but the explanation 
of this is not so simple. Its roots run 
deep into all the obscure soils of history, 
and in my view this is the last decisive 
issue between the old principles of power 
and the new principles of freedom. 


Germany Before the War 

The war was started by Germany. Her 
authorities deny that they started it. 
But I am willing to let the statement I 
have just made await the verdict of his- 
tory. And the thing that needs to be 
explained is why Germany started the 
war. Remember what the position of 
Germany in the world was—as enviable 
& position as any nation has ever occu- 


| AM introduced to you as the Presi- 


After a few preliminary sentences President Wilson said: 


pied. The whole world stood at admira- 
tion of her wonderful intellectual and 
material achievements, and all the intel- 
iectual men of the ‘world went to school 
to her. Asa university man, I have been 
surrounded by men trained in Germany, 
men who had resorted to Germany be- 
cause nowhere else could they get such 
thorough and searching training, par- 
ticularly in the principles of science and 
the principles that underlie modern ma- 
terial achievements. , 

Her men of science had made her in- 
dustries perhaps the most competent in- 
dustries in the world, and the label 
“Made in Germany” was a guarantee 
of good workmanship and of sound ma- 
terial. She had access to all the markets 
of the world, and every other man who 
traded in those markets feared Germany 
because of her effective and almost irre- 
sistible competition. 

She had a place in the sun. Why was 
she not satisfied? What more did she 
want? There was nothing in the world 
of peace that she did not already have, 
and have in abundance. 


Monopoly Methods Emploved 


We boast of the extraordinary pace of 
American advancement. We show with 
pride the statistics of the increase of our 
industries and of the population of our 
cities. Well, these statistics did not 
match the recent statistics of Germany. 
Her old cities took on youth, grew fast- 
er than any American cities ever grew; 
her old industries opened their eyes and 
saw a new world and went out for its 
conquest; and yet the authorities of Ger- 
many were not satisfied. 

You have one part of the answer to the 
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question why she was not satisfied in her 
methods of competition. There is no 
important industry in Germany upon 
which the Government has not laid its 
hands to direct it and, when necessity 
arise, control it. 

You have only to ask any man whom 
you meet who is familiar with the con- 
ditions that prevailed before the war in 
the matter of international competition 
to find out the methods of competition 
which the German manufacturers and ex- 
porters used under the patronage and 
support of the Government of Germany. 
You will find that they were the same 
sorts of competition that we have tried 
to prevent by law within our own bor- 
ders. If they could not sell their goods 
cheaper than we could sell ours, at a 
profit to themselves, they could get a 
subsidy from the Government which 
made it possible to sell them cheaper any- 
how; and the conditions of competition 
were thus controlled in large measure by 
the German Government itself. 


Aimed to Dominate World’s Labor 


But that did not satisfy the German 
Government. All the while there was 
lying behind its thought, in its dreams 
of the future, a political control which 
would enable it in the long run to domi- 
nate the labor and the industry of the 
world. It was not content with success 
by superior achievement; it wanted suc- 
cess by authority. 

I suppose very few of you have thought 
much about the Berlin-to-Bagdad Rail- 
way. The Berlin-to-Bagdad Railway was 
constructed in order to run the threat 
of force down the flank of the industrial 
undertakings of half a dozen other coun- 
tries, so that when German competition 
came in it would not be resisted too far— 
because there was always the possibility 
of getting German armies into the heart 
of that country quicker than any other 
armies could be got there. 

Look at the map of Europe now. Ger- 
many, in thrusting upon us again and 
again the discussion of peace, talks about 
what? Talks about Belgium, talks about 
Northern France, talks about Alsace- 
Lorraine. Well, those are deeply inter- 
esting subjects to us and to them, but 


they are not talking about the heart of 
the matter. 

Take the map and look at it. Germany 
has absolute control of Austria-Hungary, 
practical control of the Balkan States, 
control of Turkey, control of Asia Minor. 
I saw a map in which the whole thing 
was printed in appropriate black the 
other day, and the black stretched all 
the way from Hamburg to Bagdad—the 
bulk of the German power inserted into 
the heart of the world. If she can keep 
that, she has kept all that her dreams 
contemplated when the war began. If 
she can keep that, her power can dis- 
turb the world as long as she keeps it, 
always provided—for I feel bound to put 
this proviso in—always provided the 
present influences that control the Ger- 
man Government continue to control it. 

I believe that the spirit of freedom can 
get into the hearts of Germans and find 
as fine a welcome there as it can find 
in any other hearts. But the spirit of 
freedom does not suit the plans of the 
Pan Germans. Power cannot be used 
with concentrated force against free peo- 
ples if it is used by a free people. 


Allusion to Austria-Hungary 


You know how many intimations come 
to us from one of the Central Powers 
that it is more anxious for peace than the 
chief Central Power; and you know that 
it means that the people in that Central 
Power know that if the war ends as it 
stands they will, in effect, themselves be 
vassals of Germany, notwithstanding 
that their populations are compounded 
with all the people of that part of the 
world, and nowithstanding the fact that 
they do not wish, in their pride and 
proper spirit of nationality, to be so ab- 
sorbed and dominated. 

Germany is determined that the politi- 
cal power of the world shall belong to her. 
There have been such ambitions before. 
They have been in part realized. But 
never before have those ambitions been 
based upon so exact and precise and 
scientific a plan of domination. 

May I not say that it is amazing to me 
that any group of people should be so 
ill-informed as to suppose, as some 
groups in Russia apparently suppose, 
that any reforms planned in the interest 
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of the people can live in the presence of 
a Germany powerful enough to under- 
mine or overthrow them by intrigue or 
force? Any body of free men that com- 
pounds with the present German Govern- 
ment is compounding for its own de- 
struction. But that is not the whole of 
the story. Any man in America, or any- 
where else, who supposes that the free 
industry and enterprise of the world can 
continue if the Pan-German plan is 
achieved and German power fastened 
upon the world is as fatuous as the 
dreamers of Russia. 

What I am opposed to is not the feeling 
of the pacifists, but their stupidity. My 
heart is with them, but my mind has a 
contempt for them. I want peace, but I 
know how to get it, and they do not. 

You will notice that I sent a friend of 
mine, Colonel House, to Europe who is as 
great a lover of peace as any man in the 
world, but I did not send him on a peace 
mission. I sent him to take part in a 
conference as to how the war was to be 
won, and he knows, as I know, that that 
is the way to get peace if you want it for 
more than a few minutes. 


Nobody Must Block the Way — 


All of this is a preface to the confer- 
ence that I referred to with regard to 
what we are going to do. If we are true 
friends of freedom—our own or any- 
body else’s—we will see that the power 
of this country, the productivity of this 
country, is raised to its absolute maxi- 
mum and that absolutely nobody is al- 
lowed to stand in the way of it. 

When I say that nobody is allowed to 
stand in the way, I don’t mean that they 
shall be prevented by the power of the 
Government, but by the power of the 
American spirit. Our duty, if we are to 
do this great thing and show America to 
be what we believe her to be, the greatest 
hope and energy of the world—then we 
must stand together night and day until 
the job is finished. 

While we are fighting for freedom, we 
must see, among other things, that labor 
is free; and that means a number of in- 
teresting things. It means not only that 
we must do what we have declared our 
purpose to do, see that the conditions 
of labor are not rendered more onerous 
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by the war—but also that we shall see 
to it that the instrumentalities by which 
the conditions of labor are improved are 
not blocked or checked. That we must 
do. That has been the matter about 
which I have taken pleasure in conferring 
from time to time with your President, 
Mr. Gompers. And, if I may be permit- 
ted to do so, I want to express my ad- 
miration of his patriotic courage, his 
large vision, and his statesmanlike sense 
of what is to be done. I like to lay my 
mind alongside of a mind that knows 
how to pull in harness. The horses that 
kick over the traces will have to be put 
in a corral. 


Capitalists Are Included 


Now to “stand together ” means that 
nobody must interrupt the processes of 
our energy, if the interruption can possi- 
bly be avoided without the absolute in- 
vasion of freedom. To put it concretely, 
that means this: Nobody has a right to 
stop the processes of labor until all the 
methods of conciliation and settlement 
have been exhausted; and I might as well 
say right here that I am not talking to 
you alone. You sometimes stop the 
courses of labor, but there are others 
who do the same. And I believe that I 
am speaking of my own exnerience not 
only, but of the experience of others, 
when I say that you are reasonable in a 
larger number of cases than the capi- 
talists. 

I am not saying these things to them 
personally yet, because I haven’t had a 
chance. But they have to be said, not 
in any spirit of criticism. But in order to 
clear the atmosphere and come down to 
business, everybody on both sides has got 
to transact business, and the settlement 
is never imposible when both sides want 
to do the square and right thing. More- 
over, a settlement is always hard to 
avoid when the parties can be brought 
face toface. * * * 

We are all of the same clay and spirit, 
and we can get together if we desire to 
get together. Therefore, my counsel to 
you is this: Let us show ourselves Amer- 
icans by showing that we do not want to 
go off in separate camps or groups by 
ourselves, but that we want to co-operate 
with all other classes and all other groups 
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in a common enterprise, which is to re- 
lease the spirit of the world from bond- 
age. 

Manifestations of Mob Spirit 


I would be willing to set that up as 
the final test of an American. That is 
the meaning of democracy. I have been 
very much distressed, my fellow-citi- 
zens, by some of the things that have 
happened recently. The mob spirit is 
displaying itself here and there in this 
country. I have no sympathy with what 
some men are saying, but I have no 
sympathy with the men that take their 
punishment into their own hands, and I 
want to say to every man who does join 
such a mob that I do not recognize him as 
worthy of the free institutions of the 
United States. 

There are some organizations in this 
country whose object is anarchy and 
the destruction of law, but I would not 
meet their efforts by making myself a 
partner in destroying the law. I despise 
and hate their purposes as much as any 
man, but I respect the ancient processes 
of justice and I would be too proud not 
to see them done justice, however wrong 
they are. And so I want to utter my 
earnest protest against any manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of lawlessness anywhere 
or in any cause. 

Why, gentlemen, look what it means: 
We claim to be the greatest democratic 
people in the world, and democracy 
means, first of all, that we can govern 
ourselves. If our men have not self- 
control, then they are not capable of that 


Organized Labor 


HE annual report of the Executive 

Council of the American Federation 

of Labor, submitted at the federa- 
tion’s convention in Buffalo, Nov. 12, 
1917, showed organized labor in the 
United States to be in substantial accord 
with the war aims of the Government. It 
demanded a representation of wage earn- 
ers at the peace conference when the war 
ends, and opposed all “vindictive” in- 
demnities. The text of the report is in 
part as follows: 
It is an imperative duty from which 





great thing which we call democratic 
government. A man who takes the law 
into his hands is not the right man to co- 
operate in any form of or development 
of law and institutions. And some of the 
processes by which the struggle between 
capital and labor is carried on are proc- 
esses that come very near to taking the 
law into your own hands. I do not mean 
for a moment to compare them with what 
I have just been speaking of, but I want 
you to see that they are mere gradua- 
tions of the manifestations of the unwill- 
ingness to co-operate. 


New Instrumentalities 


And the fundamental lesson of the 
whole situation is that we must not only 
take common counsel, but that we must 
yield to and obey common counsel. Not 
all of the instrumentalities for this are 
at hand. I am hopeful that in the very 
near future new instrumentalities may 
be organized by which we can see to it 
that various things that are now going 
on shall not go on. There are various 
processes of the dilution of labor, and 
the unnecessary substitution of labor, 
and bidding in distant markets, and un- 
fairly upsetting the whole competition 
of labor, which ought not to go on—I 
mean now on the part of employers— 
and we must interject into this some in- 
strumentality of co-operation by which 
the fair thing will be done all around. 
I am hopeful that some such instrumen- 
talities may be devised, but, whether 
they are or not, we must use those that 
we have. * * * 


on War Issues 


there is no escape that wage earners, as 
well as all other citizens of this Republic, 
support our Government in its righteous 
effort to defend principles of humanity 
and to establish democracy in interna- 
tional relations. 3ecause we desire per- 
manent peace, it is our duty to fight and 
sacrifice until these purposes can be 
achieved. 

When nations can send representatives 
to negotiate peace terms in accord with 
this concept, we maintain that the basic 
provisions of the peace treaty should be 
formulated with regard to the rights and 
welfare of the men, women, and children 
constituting the nations, rather than the 
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Governments of the nations. The Gov- 
ernment should be only an instrumental- 
ity of the people, instead of dominating 
and actuating their lives. This terrific 
war must wipe out all vestiges of the old 
concept that the nation belongs to the 
ruler or Government. 

We hold that the same principles should 
apply to relations between nations, and 
that secret diplomacy should be replaced 
by diplomatic representatives responsible 
to their own people and received by either 
the Parliament of the country to which 
they are accredited or by a representative 
of the people, responsible to them. 

Working people have never been prop- 
erly represented in diplomatic affairs. 
The future must be constructed upon 
broader lines than the past. We insist, 
therefore, that the Government of the 
United States provide adequate and direct 
representatives of wage earners among 
the plenipotentiaries sent to the Peace 
Congress, and urge upon the labor move- 
ments of other countries to take like ac- 
tion. 


After outlining the principles upon 
which peace should be negotiated, the re- 
port offers a suggestion for reconstruc- 
tion of labor conditions: 


We suggest that all prejudice and par- 
tisan spirit can best be eliminated by 
reconstructing international labor rela- 
tions and thus bring to new problems and 
a new era activity and co-operation un- 
hampered and unperverted by former al- 
liances or old feuds. The basis of recon- 
construction should be the trade union 
movements of the various countries. We 
recommend that an international labor 
conference of representatives of the trade 
union movements of all countries be held 
at the same time and place as the World 
Peace Congress, that labor may be in 
touch with plans under Consideration and 
may have the benefit of information and 
counsel of those participating in the con- 
grese, * & > 

In our own country there is evident in 
every kind of war work the necessity for 
some national agencies for better adjust- 
ing the supply of workers. We are enter- 
ing a period where there must be greater 
economy in the use of the man power of 
our country. <A central, efficient employ- 
ment agency with its branches is plainly 
necessary in performing the gigantic task 
that is now before the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and in the necessary work 
of production of war supplies. 

With the withdrawal of hundreds of 
thousands of men for military purposes 
there is necessity for readjustment in the 
industrial field. Effective employment 
agencies, under the control of the De- 
partment of Labor, co-operating with 
local agencies and associations, would be 


an invaluable adjunct to our war ma- 
chinery. Such agencies will also be keenly 
needed in the transition period that will 
follow the declaration of peace and the 
work of demobilization. 


Since the war began, the report says, 
the American labor movement has se- 
cured the best agreements with the Gov- 
ernment that have been secured in any 
warring country. “The agreements es- 
“tablished a new period in the industrial 
“world,” says the report, “a period in 
“which the Government has sanctioned 
“standards based upon principles of hu- 
“man welfare and has substituted these 
“standards for the old system under 
“which profits were paramount.” 


Concerning the much-discussed sugges- 
tion for the conscription of labor, the re- 
port says: 


Immediately after the declaration of 
war by the United States Government an 
agitation was commenced for the purpose 
of organizing what was to be known as 
an ‘‘ Industrial Reserve.’’ It was pro- 
posed that men in industry should become 
part of a semi-military organization to’ 
be directed and controlled by our military 
establishment, to the end that those em- 
ployed in industry could be shifted from 
one location to another. Because of its 
military feature, the proposition was op- 
posed by the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


In the light of the experience gleaned 
in foreign countries now engaged in war, 
it appears that the shifting of workers 
has not only been necessary but vital to 
the carrying on of the great conflict. Sev- 
eral plans have been proposed, but none 
thus far has been accepted as a proper 
solution of the problem. If the war con- 
tinues for any considerable period, this 
question will have to be met. The primary 
agency necessary for dealing with proper 
adjustment of workers is a national em- 
ployment bureau, equipped to give work- 
ers information of employment opportuni- 
ties and employers information of avail- 
able and suitable workers. It is one of 
the necessary and essential activities of 
the war that certain industries on occa- 
sions are called upon to materially in- 
crease production, and, in this event, 
some plan must be inaugurated to meet 
the needs of the Government. 


The report recognizes the possibility 
that war conditions may bring about a 
“more general advent ” of women in in- 
dustry. Demand is made that equal pay 
be given for equal work without regard 
to sex. 











Effect of the United — in the War 


By Arnold Bennett 


By Arrangement With The London Chronicle 


the United States will ever be able 

to exercise her admitted power in 

the European arena, consider how 
all pessimistic prognostications about 
the United States have been falsified. 
(Incidentally, do not forget that she is 
already exercising that power, in the 
economics and on the seas of the Euro- 
pean arena.) It was said that President 
Wilson did not mean what he wrote to 
Germany. He did mean what he wrote. 
It was said that he would lose the Presi- 
dency. He did not lose the Presidency. 
It was said that he could not unite the 
nation. He did unite the nation. It was 
said that the nation would not go to war 
on a_ scale commensurate with its 
strength. It has gone to war in the grand 
manner. It was said that the selective 
draft law would be a failure, and would 
oceasion riots. It did not occasion riots, 
and it was not a failure; on the contrary, 
it enrolled 10,000,000 men in one day. It 
was said that the $2,000,000,000 loan 
would be a failure. The $2,000,000,000 
loan was greatly oversubscribed, by over 
three million people, and the bulk of it 
was subscribed in small sums. (And 
recollect that the rate of interest is only 
3% per cent., which, allowing for the fact 
that interest on capital rules appreciably 
higher in the United States than in West- 
ern Europe, is the equivalent of at most 
3 per cent. here.) 


The Expeditionary Force 


Finally, it was said, and is said, that 
the United States will not succeed in 
transporting her army to the field of 
war. Events have not yet contradicted 
this particular pessimism, but that they 
will do so I have not the slightest doubt. 
The means of transporting the army are 
being prepared concurrently with the 
army itself, and that army will duly 
arrive—unless Germany falters earlier— 
and when it arrives it will satisfactorily 
account for itself. Self-satisfaction alone 


I you pessimistically doubt whether 


—and the American people have higher 
motives than that—would compel the 
United States “to do its damnedest” in 
this war. The United States is on its 
mettle; it has to prove its quality to 
Europe, and it will do so. The speeches 
of all American leaders of opinion show 
a complete grasp of the moral issues of 
the war, a complete adherence to those 
democratic principles which a _ strong 
party in Britain still refuses to accept, 
and a complete determination to achieve 
the definite triumph of those principles. 
And if the general conduct of the nation 
shows anything, it shows that the nation 
and the leaders are in admirable unity. 
But, highly as I value the physical 
contribution which the United States is 
making and will make to the war, I 
value still more highly the moral contri- 
bution which she will make to the col- 
lective common sense of the belligerents 
when the peace congress at last meets. 
The thought that our statesmen now in 
power will represent the British Com- 
monwealth at the peace congress is hu- 
miliating and positively disquieting to a 
very large proportion of Britons, myself 
among the number. I will say nothing 
about allied countries except that I doubt 
if they will display more sagacity in the 
matter of peace terms than our own 
Government is likely to show. 


The Lesson of 1870 


The fact is that the suggested allied 
peace terms agreed upon by the Allies, 
and untimely revealed to the world at 
Petrograd in the early part of this year, 
showed that the Allies had learned little 
from history, and that especially they 
had not learned the great lesson of 1870. 
The peace terms thus disclosed could not 
possibly have resulted in a permanent 
peace. Far from that, they had in them 
the seeds of permanent discord, since 
they repeated the very mistake made by 
Prussia in 1870 and by other military 
oligarchies in all ages. One of the worst 
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items in the terms was denied by M. 
Ribot, but in a dubious formula which 
was nearly as unsatisfactory as the 
thing it tried to contradict. 


Before the entry of the United States 
into the war the democrats of all allied 
countries were in a quandary. They 
wanted, and rightly wanted, a military 
victory over Germany; but they feared 
that a military victory over Germany 
would mean a militaristic peace with all 
the anti-democratic and reactionary and 
fatal consequences of a militaristic peace. 
And that this fear was reasonably justi- 
fied there can be no doubt. The entry 
of the United States into the war has 
liberated democrats from their quandary. 
They can now desire a military victory 
without any dread of a militaristic peace 
which would permanently antagonize 
Germany and give the German military 
scoundrels a new hold over the duped 
German people. They can do this, be- 
cause the United States, when peace 
comes, will be the strongest and the 
least exhausted partner among the Allies, 
and the United States will not consent 
to a militaristic peace. The United 
States is led by an extremely powerful 
and an unusually far-seeing individ- 
uality, and the opinions of President Wil- 
son about the principles of peace are 
known, and he is committed to them. 

All this does not imply that I look on 
the United States as Paradise and the 
citizens of the United States as para- 
gons of political wisdom far superior 
to ourselves. I do not. The United 
States has much to learn, and to learn 
even from us. It suffers from many 
faults, (some of which have been indi- 
¢ated—of course, with keen approval— 
by Lord Northcliffe in his article.) 
But it does happen that in the uni- 
versal acceptance of certain great ax- 
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ioms of democracy, the United States, 
like Australia and New Zealand, is fur- 
ther advanced in the evolution of polit- 
ical opinion than we are. The influ- 
ence of the United States will be em- 
ployed against all vicious European 
vested interests, and agaist the natural 
but unwise promptings of revenge, and 
against any insidious indirectness of 
speech or act. And I rank this future 
moral work of hers above her purely 
military work. 


When Peace Is Signed 


And the participation of the United 
States will react favorably upon affairs 
not merely beyond the war, but beyond 
the peace treaty. It is agreed by all ex- 
pert authorities that after the peace 
treaty has been signed the supply of 
the raw materials of the world will have 
to be regulated for a long time by some 
international board—whatever happens 
to the hoped-for league of nations. 
The doings of that board will form the 
very basis of world reconstruction. Now 
the standing of the United States on 
the board will be much surer, and her 
action is likely to be much fairer, as an 
ex-belligerent, than they would have 
been had she remained neutral. The 
fact that she has fought side by side 
with the Allies cannot fail to affect her 
attitude and mold her conduct. The 
sympathy between Britain and herself 
will be notably deepened, and the force 
of the democratic ideals of all the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples thus combined will 
be increased accordingly. For all kinds 
of reasons the English-speaking peo- 
ples, if they remain together in good 
faith, will be in a position to work won- 
ders in the huge affair of reconstruc- 
tion. For example, they control be- 
tween them the world’s supply of gold, 
rubber, wool, cotton, copper, and tin. 

London, Sept. 19, 1917. 





ERMANY has pursued a steadily 
GG progressive policy of restriction 
in order to conserve the clothing 
supply of the country. The adop- 
tion of a more rigid embargo by the 
United States is still further reducing 
the supply of textile materials and will 
necessitate further restrictive measures. 
By military order, dated Feb. 1, 1916, 
the entire textile industry and a great 
part of the clothing industry were placed 
under State control and stocks were 
requisitioned at prices fixed, in case of 
dispute, by an Imperial Arbitration Of- 
fice. Besides clothing suitable for the 
army, navy, civil service, or for prisoners 
of war, these requisitions involved blank- 
ets, bedding material, and other house- 
hold linen, handkerchiefs, &c. The issue 
of uniforms to many railway employes 
was at the same time stopped. By an 
order of Feb. 25, 1916, it was made a 
penal offense to advertise or hold any 
kind of stocktaking or bargain’ sales, and 
an appeal was made to the patriotism of 
German women to maintain a simplicity 
of dress “ more in keeping with the seri- 
ousness of the times.” Later in the 
Spring of 1916 the Ministry of War gave 
its approval to an order fixing a maxi- 
mum length of material to be employed 
in making each article of dress for wo- 
men and children. 


Clothing Bought Only by Permit 


By a Federal order dated June 10, 
1916, the Government added clothing to 
the large list of articles subjected to ra- 
tioning in Germany, and a system of 
clothing tickets was accordingly intro- 
duced. It was laid down as a principle 
that while there could be no standard of 
consumption applicable to all classes of 
the population, it was possible to estab- 
lish the minimum requirements of indi- 
vidual classes, and local authorities were 
enjoined to grant permits for as much 
clothing as might be considered a mini- 
mum for each class. As a rule people 





Clothing and Food Control 
in the Central Empires 


were not to be permitted to go beyond 
20 per cent. of their normal require- 
ments. Persons applying for permits for 
the first time were to be questioned as 
to the details of their wardrobe, and 
only if they were found not to possess 
an adequate stock of clothing could the 
permit be issued. Well-to-do people 
were to be directed to purchase articles 
of luxury (which were embargo free) 
rather than goods which were in general 
demand. Before long it was found that 
the differentiation between rich and poor 
in the matter of facilities for buying 
clothes was causing bitterness. 


A stocktaking of the country’s clothing 
supplies in the Autumn of 1916 showed 
that still greater economy would have to 
be enforced, and consequently a long list 
of further articles was brought under the 
ticket system. At the end of 1916 Gov- 
ernment control was extended to second- 
hand clothing and underwear. Under an 
order issued on Christmas Day ordinary 
trade in second-hand clothing, linen, and 
footwear was put an end to, and the old- 
clothes business was transferred to the 
local authorities. Second-hand clothing 
could only be sold by these authorities 
against a permit. In February, 1917, 
there was fresh evidence of the progres- 
sive exhaustion of the stocks of clothing 
materials and clothing in Germany. Pur- 
chase permits for underwear and stock- 
ings were only obtainable with great dif- 
ficulty, not more than two pairs of stock- 
ings being allowed to any one person in 
three months. The well-to-do were ap- 
pealed to officially through the press to 
deliver up every article of clothing and 
footwear which they possibly could spare. 


Clothing Materials Requisitioned 


By an order dated March 22, 1917, a 
general requisition of clothing and cloth- 
ing materials for civilian use was insti- 
tuted. On April 2 a series of drastic 
regulations prescribed the absolute maxi- 
mum of wearing apparel of all kinds for 
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men, women, and children and babies, and 
the local authorities were prohibited from 
issuing purchase permits to any person 
already in possession of the authorized 
maximum. Simultaneously new regula- 
tions were issued prescribing in minute 
detail the amount of material that might 
be used in: any garment or article of 
household linen; and proprietors of ho- 
tels, boarding houses, &c., were warned 
that they could not be allowed to pur- 
chase fresh bed and table linen. In May, 
1917, the public were officially enjoined 
to use paper fabrics for shrouds, while 
the use of shoes and stockings for burials 
was forbidden. At the same time the 
Government started relief measures on a 
large scale by the issue of standard cloth- 
ing to the poor. It would seem that much 
of the clothing now worn throughout Ger- 
many, including military uniforms, is 
made from materials diluted in varying 
degrees with substitutes such as paper 
yarn and cellulose, the warmth and wear- 
ing properties of which are doubtful as 
compared with materials spun, woven, 
or knitted wholly from wool and cotton. 


Women’s Hair for Straps 


The great spinning district of Alsace 
is almost without employment, for there 
is no material. New goods are made 
wholly or in part of wood-pulp paper. 
The manufacturers use ring-spinning 
machines or twisting machines, not 
mules. The paper is cut into strips from 
three-sixteenths to half an inch wide, 
and by their new method they make 
thread from this paper which can be 
woven into cloth. Workmen’s blouses 
and children’s clothes are the common- 
est fabrics of this kind, while at Leipsic 
Fair were shown women’s dresses made 
of the paper material. But it is also 
impregnated for use as sacking, tent 
cloth, and sandbag material. Latterly 
there is a cértain falling off of the im- 
port of raw material from Sweden even 
for this “substitute,” and everything 
capable of being pulped is being com- 
mandeered by the Government. 

Alsace also furnishes what a traveler 
calls the weirdest female product of this 
war—girls wearing red caps with the 
inscription, “I have given my hair for 
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the Fatherland.” Women’s hair is very 
high in price for it is woven into straps 
which are employed as driving-bands for 
machinery. It is even rumored (so seri- 
ous is the leather shortage) that hair 
will be “commandeered” early next 
year, and that women will have to sac- 
rifice it to the Fatherland. 


The Weekly Food Ration 


The grain situation in October, 1917, 
was such that the German Government 
could give no definite assurance that the 
bread supply would last until the next 
harvest, even with the greatly reduced 
ration then in use. It was stated by 
authoritative observers that the existing 
bread ration could be maintained only 
by the use of substitutes further affect- 
ing the quality of the bread. Flour was 
and is milled to 94 per cent. of the grain. 
Bread and potatoes are the bulk of the 
ration, and the potato crop is much 
smaller than was expected. It was stated 
in October that the meat allowance would 
almost certainly have to be decreased; 
infants’ milk had already been reduced, 
and milk and butter would soon be ob- 
tainable in still scantier amounts. 

Information concerning the weekly 
ration allowed the German pecple and 
the civilian population in the occupied 
portions of Belgium and France was re- 
ceived and made public in October by 
the United States Food Administration. 
The published statement, beginning with 
the German ration per person per week, 
was as follows: 


Flour, 3.45 pounds; potatoes, 7.05 
pounds; cereals, (oats, beans, and peas,) 
7 ounces; meat, 8.8 ounces; sugar, 3 
ounces: butter and margarine, 2.8 ounces, 
and other fats, 2.8 ounces. 

Stated in terms of American housekeep- 
ing these items amount to sufficient flour 
to bake 41%4 pounds of bread; one-half 
peck of potatoes; a cupful of beans, peas, 
and oatmeal; one-half pound of meat; 12 
dominoes of sugar; 6 individual patties of 
butter, and an eaual amount of other fats. 

For the population of that portion of 
Northern France occupied by the Germans 
the allowance is as follows: 

Sufficient flour for 5 pounds of bread; 
one-fifth peck of potatoes; one cupful of 
cereals; 121-3 ounces of bacon and lard, 
and 10 dominoes of sugar. 

Here meat, butter, and margarine are 
all replaced by bacon and lard. The al- 
lowances of flour and cereals are slightly 
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increased, but the allowance of potatoes is 
less than half the German ration, while 
that of sugar is also reduced even below 
the meagre German allowance. 

The ration for the civilian population of 
the occupied portion of Belgium is sim- 
ilar to that of Northern France, except 
bacon and lard are replaced by meat and 
butter, 

The German ration, compared with the 
ration used as standard for purposes of 
comparison by the Food Administration, 
shows that in body building protein the 
Germans have 0.41 of a pound and the 
standard ration 1.08 pounds. In fats the 
German ration contains 0.43 of a pound, 
as compared with standard 0.7 pound. 
In carbohydrates the German ration con- 
tains 4.17 pounds, as compared to 9.9 
pounds for the standard ration. In total 
ealories the German ration aggregates 
10,542, as compared to 24,000 in the 
standard ration. 

The standard ration is regarded as suf- 
ficient only for a person in a sedentary 
occupation or one involving relatively 
slight physical labor, and yet it provides 
two and one-half times as much body- 
building protein and nearly twice as 
much fat and nearly two and one-half 
times as much carbohydrates as the Gere 
man ration. 


American Woman’s Experience 


Miss Ellen Worfolk, an American wo- 
man who has lived in Berlin ten years, 
landed at an American port on Nov. 6, 
1917, and described war conditions in 
Germany as follows: 


Food is scarce in Germany and people 
are getting very thin. I became so weak 
through the lack of proper nourishment 
that I had to apply for a milk card, and 
was placed on the same diet as the babies, 
which resulted in an improvement in my 
health. The death rate among infants is 
not so great as reported in the newspapers 
outside Germany, and in fact is not much 
higher than it was before the war. The 
reason for this is that the fresh milk is 
given to babies and old people, and healthy 
persons under 45 cannot obtain any milk 
for their tea or coffee. The people have 
two ounces of butter and an ounce of 
margarine per week doled out by the Gov- 
ernment, and sometimes they can buy a 
little extra butter at $3 a pound. The 
sugar allowance is one pound and a half a 
month and 75 cents a pound for any that 
can be obtained from the grocers. 

There is no white bread in Germany. 
The average German eats war bread, 
which is dark in color and not very pal- 
atable, and there is another kind called 
whole-wheat bread, which is bought by 
the wealthy classes, but it has very little 
wheat in it. Half a pound of meat a week 
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is allowed to each person. When there 
were no potatoes last Spring the Govern- 
ment served out a pound of meat per per- 
son. The people were also encouraged to 
make marmalade for use instead of butter 
and had an extra ration of one pound and 
a half of sugar served out to them. 


Women are now employed in operating 
transit facilities all over Germany and 
the deaths and accidents have increased 
from 200 to 500 per cent. In regard to 
accidents on elevators the increase was 
partly due to the fact that when cables 
were worn out they were replaced by 
ropes of an inferior grade. Most people 
walk up and down stairs now in Berlin 
and other cities. 

Clothing is poor and must be purchased 
on a ticket. Cotton goods have almost 
entirely disappeared from the stores. 
Men are allowed one suit of clothes, with 
an extra pair of trousers, a year, and 
the women one house gown and two other 
dresses a year. There is a great deal of 
mourning to be seen in the streets of 
Berlin, in spite of the official suggestion 
that it should not be worn. The Em- 
peror cannot prevent the German people 
mourning their dead. 


Famine Prices in Austria 


Lieutenant Alberto Virgili, a Roman 
officer who escaped from the prison camp 


at Haismacher, Hungary, tells of seeing 
Serbian and Russian prisoners raking 
through rubbish heaps and eating the 
refuse they found. They were literally 
starving, having no friends at home, as 
the Italian prisoners have, to feed them 
by parcel post. The situation in Austria- 
Hungary, as described to a New York 
World correspondent by Lieutenant Vir- 
gili, may be summarized as follows: 


Olive oil costs $8 a pint. Butter and 
soap are not to be had. The Austrian 
authorities try all known ways to get 
food through Italian prisoners, who are 
fed exclusively on the parcel post pack- 
ets their families send them. 


The civil population of Austria get a 
weekly ration of one pound of bread and 
are supposed to make up the deficiency 
by means of potatoes, which cost 50 cents 
a pound; dried beans, formerly much 
used in making soups, are $1 a pound, and 
corn flour is scarce at $3 a kilo, (some- 
what over two pounds.) 

For millionaires and invalids who can 


afford to make the sacrifice, a few Vien- 
nese bakers are still selling famous long 
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rolls weighing two pounds, made of white 
flour from Hungary, at $2 each. A few 
fortunate storekeepers still have some 
white flour which was bought in Hungary 
at the beginning of the war, but this 
costs $5 a pound. 

Coffee is as rare as diamonds. Who- 
ever happens to have any can easily sell 
it to the rich at $50 a pound. Then the 
buyer gives a party and everybody talks 
about it for a week afterward. A poor 
woman in Trieste hoarded twenty pounds 
of coffee. A rich Vienna woman jour- 
neyed twelve hours to Trieste and bought 
it all for $800. 

A man’s ready-made suit of shoddy 
costs from $100 to $150 even in the small 
cities, where labor is cheap. Boots and 
shoes cost from $30 to $50 a pair. They 
are made of substitutes for leather. A 
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pair of cotton socks costs, if real cotton, 
$1. 

Yet not one of the escaped prisoners, 
exchanged officers, and refugees with 
whom the correspondent talked sees any 
prospect of a revolution in Austria. The 
key to this seems to lie in the fact that no 
young men are left in the villages and 
smaller cities. It is true that the women 
revolted in Vienna, Prague, and Gratz, 
but the Moslem troops fired upon them, 
killing several hundred. 

The army is tolerably well fed, and the 
people, disciplined to obedience for cen- 
turies, are in the main devoted to the 
house of Hapsburg, which is less an im- 
perial house than an institution. The 
Austrian people are encouraged by fre- 
quent promises of revolution in Italy and 
France. 


Germany’s’ Political. Changes 


Count von Hertling Succeeds Dr. Michaelis 
as Chancellor—Liberals Claim a Victory 


R. GEORG MICHAELIS, who 
had held the portfolio of Im- 


perial Chancellor of Germany 

since July 14, 1917, placed his 
resignation in the hands of the Kaiser 
on Oct. 24, 1917. The resignation was 
accepted, and Count Georg F. von Hert- 
ling, who was occupying the position of 
Prime Minister of Bavaria, was named 
as his successor, though Dr. Michaelis 
temporarily retained the office of Prime 
Minister of Prussia. The resignation of 
Michaelis was due to his lack of sym- 
pathy with the majority groups of the 
Reichstag and his suspected attitude of 
opposition to broadened Parliamentary 
powers. It was charged that he was 
not candid in his declarations respecting 
the Reichstag peace proposals and 
showed a partiality to the extreme Pan- 
German annexationists. 

Count von Hertling consulted with va- 
rious groups before he accepted the port- 
folio, which fact was hailed by the lib- 
eral leaders as the dawn of a new day 
in Parliamentary reform; also as the 


first real evidence of the democratiza- 
tion of German institutions. This view, 
however, was vehemently attacked by ele- 
ments of the liberal press. 

The Emperor sent the following auto- 
graph letter to the retiring Chancellor: 


I am unable to deny the weight of the 
reasons for your resignation, and I have 
by decree complied with your request for 
release from the offices of Chancellor, 
President of the State Ministry, and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 

In difficult times you, with self-sacrifice 
and readiness, responded to my call and 
performed useful service in the highest 
offices of the empire, the State, and the 
Fatherland. I cannot forego expressing 
to you my thanks and my acknowledg- 
ment of your faithful, untiring labor. 

As a token of my esteem I confer upon 
you the Chain of the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Red Eagle. The decoration 
goes herewith. 

Hoping you will continue gladly to place 
your proved powers at the service of the 
Fatherland, I remain, your well-disposed 
Emperor-King, WILHELM. 


Count von Hertling is 74 years old. He 
was the Bavarian Premier for five and a 
half years. In the past he was always 
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regarded as extremely conservative and 
opposed to Parliamentary reforms. He 
was opposed to the idea that a Chancel- 
lor should be responsible to Parliament. 
On Oct. 10, in the Bavarian lower house, 
in discussing the question of the “ disan- 
nexation’”’ of Alsace-Lorraine, he ex- 
pressed himself unmistakably in favor of 
the division of this imperial territory, 
suggested last Spring, between Prussia 
and Bavaria. 


“ Of the sacrifice of this German terri- 
“tory,” he said, “there can be no talk. 
“In the question of Alsace-Lorraine, Ba- 
“varia must represent not Bavarian but 
“ German views. According to Bavarian 
“ views, the union of Alsace with South 
“Germany and of Lorraine with Prussia 
“would be expedient, but the idea of au- 
“tonomy is a great mistake, and would 
“not produce any reconciliation with 
“ France. 


“It is not yet time,” he also said, 
“for Germany to make any declaration 
“ with regard to her pawn, Belgium. In 
“all the circumstances she must take 
“care to obtain political and economic 
“ guarantees against the future hostility 
“of Belgium, but we must proceed with 
“ moderation and with consideration for 
“the wishes of the Belgian people.” 
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Count von Hertling was born in Darm- 
stadt in 1848. He studied at Miinster, 
Munich, Berlin, and in Italy, and in 1882 
became a Professor of Philosophy at 
Bonn. He served in the Reichstag from 
1875 to 1890 and from 1896 to 1898. In 
1912 he was made Bavarian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Prime Minister. 

Among his works are “ Matter and 
Form and Aristotle’s Definition of the 
Soul,” “The Limits of the Mechanistic 
Interpretation of Nature,” “John Locke 
and the Cambridge School,” “ The Prin- 
ciples of Catholicism and Science,” and 
a study of Albertus Magnus. 

Friederich von Payer, a progressive 
leader, was designated as German Vice 
Chancellor, succeeding Dr. Karl Helf- 
ferich, who was particularly obnoxious 
to the liberals. Herr Friedberg, national 
liberal leader, was made Vice President 
of the Prussian Ministry. The resigna- 
tion of Admiral von Capelle as Min- 
ister of Marine was not accepted. 

The fact that both the new Chancellor 
and the Foreign Minister, von Kiihl- 
mann, are leaders in Catholic circles has 
left the impression that their appoint- 
ment presages closer relationship be- 
tween Germany and the policies of Aus- 
tria-Hungary and the Vatican. 


French War Economies 


WAR correspondent tells of the re- 
markable results of the measures 
adopted by the French military au- 

thorities to prevent waste. At the begin- 
ning of the war there was inevitably a 
terrible waste in clothing. Today every- 
thing—old uniforms, old boots, old socks, 
down to the merest rags—is turned to 
some purpose. To this end large estab- 
lishments have been organized in various 
centres, where thousands of hands are 
employed, to deal in each case with the 
waste from one particular army. A 
typical example of these establishments 
is to be found at Orléans. Here, on the 
one hand, fresh uniforms and clothing 
are warehoused and distributed among 
the troops, and, on the other hand, all the 
old clothing sent back from the front is 
renovated and transformed. 


For the heavier work reservists of the 
oldest contingents, assisted by prisoners 
of war, are employed. The great bulk of 
the labor, however, is done by women and 
children, whose wages render them in- 
dependent of other assistance. Over 
6,000 women and children are employed 
at this one establishment in Orléans, and 
of these 4,500 are able to work in their 
own homes. During August no less than 
$85,000 was paid out in wages. 

Two hundred and thirty different ar- 
ticles of clothing and equipment are dealt 
with in this factory, and each day a train 
of thirty trucks, which in Winter is in- 
creased to forty-five, arrives loaded with 
the soiled linen, torn and worn-out clothes 
of the army. The linen is washed, re- 
paired, and returned. The clothes are 
sorted and disinfected. Boots still worth 
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mending are repaired. Those that are 
not are taken to pieces, and any sound 
leather that remains is used to form the 
uppers of the wooden-soled trench boots. 
Fragments of leather are converted into 
bootlaces, and waste pieces not utilizable 
for other purposes are transformed into 
buttons for prisoners of war. Five hun- 
dred good pairs of boots leave the work- 
shops every day. 

Whenever possible uniforms are mend- 
ed and cleaned until they look like new. 
Repairs to soldiers’ overcoats alone rep- 
resent a saving to the country of between 
$2,500 and $3,000 a day. Uniforms that 
are past repair are unpicked and the 
woolen cloth utilized for many purposes, 
the smallest fragments being used to 
make the little round collar badges which 
distinguish the different companies in 
the battalion. All cotton waste is sent to 
the explosives factories. Socks, buttons, 
blankets, and sheepskin coats are all 
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sorted and renewed. There is even a 
workship for dealing with metal objects, 
such as helmets, water bottles, and the 
like. 

Every day 2,000 cartridge pouches are 
turned out as good as new at a cost of a 
few centimes, as against 4 francs for the 
new article. The repairing of sheepskins 
alone shows a daily saving of $1,600. 
Each day 8,000 pairs of slippers are made 
from pieces of old clothes, representing 
a value of $3,200, while 300 knapsacks, 
which would cost 24 francs each if bought 
new, are turned out every day ata cost of 
60 centimes each. 

There is a special workshop for women 
who have from time to time an unoccu- 
pied hour, though they are unable to give 
up the whole of their time. They can 
come into this workshop at any time they 
like and can work as long as they like. 
They are paid so much an hour, and are 
paid on the spot. 


War Museums in France 


OTH the French and the British are 
establishing temporary war muse- 
ums near the front in France, pre- 

paratory to the creation of a great per- 
manent war museum after the struggle 
is over. They illustrate the variety of 
implements in modern warfare and em- 
phasize episodes in the immediate present 
which, no doubt, will be invested with 
reverence for the future historian. 

In one of the temporary museums back 
of the British front may be seen the 
carved oak table from shelled Arras used 
by Sir Douglas Haig at his headquarters 
throughout the battle of the Somme. 
There are other memorials of Sir Douglas 
Haig. There is the First Corps head- 
quarters flag which he carried in the 
Mons retreat, his first flag as com- 
mander of the First Army, and souvenirs 
of the Marne and the early Belgian cam- 
paigns. There is a British Red Ensign 
from Verdun, the gift of the commandant 
of the citadel, which was suspended in 
that fortress during the German attack 
last year; the Union Jack which the War- 
wicks brought into Péronne and placed 
in the Grand Place, together with their 


crest and motto painted on a wooden 
panel. There are several other flags of 
great interest—of which one must not 
forget to mention the first tanks flag— 
the first Portuguese flag in the trenches, 
the first American flag to fly in France 
after the declaration of war by the Pres- 
ident, on the Hotel de Ville, Paris. There 
are German flags, too, as, for instance, a 
large one unearthed in the Hotel de Ville 
at Péronne, another from Beaumont 
Hamel. But, in the matter of flags, the 
pride of place is naturally assigned to 
the great Union Jack unfurled in the 
early days of August, 1914, from the 
Hotel de Ville at Boulogne, to greet Great 
Britain’s arriving troops, the first mod- 
ern British banner to be officially flown 
in France. 

After flags come captured guns. But 
there is here only room for the smaller 
engines of war, such as trench mortars, 
minenwerfer, and granatenwerfer, with 
a few machine guns damaged in battle. 
There is a great, ungainly minenwerfer, 
captured at Vimy by the Canadians, and 
other pieces taken by the Scottish Rifles, 
the Royal Engineers, and other units in 
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special circumstances of valor. There are 
dozens of enemy rifles, inscribed with 
the names of villages in the Somme or 
Arras region where hand-to-hand con- 
flicts were waged. 

“One could write a long chapter on 
these rifles alone,” says an English re- 
porter, “from the first brought back 
from a dead German in the great retreat 
to one wrenched from the hands of a 
Bavarian giant at St. Julien only the 
other day—not until he had slain several 
of our men. German material is here in 
profusion—shells of every calibre, shell- 
cases and basket carriers, flammen- 
werfer, bombs, axes, knives, pistols, wire- 
cutters, and a unique collection of trench 
clubs, including one with a flexible handle 
and a heavy steel head positively devilish 
in its ingenuity. There are also to be 
seen a series of gas alarm gongs, a Ger- 
man field telephone with a history, and a 
German bicycle on which an adventurous 
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obche rode up to our lines at the Menin 
Gates, Ypres. Scattered through this 
museum are life-size figures attired in 
enemy uniforms and modeled and colored 
by a Colonel who is also a Royal Acad- 
emician. In one case the head and body 
armor has been scoured and burnished 
so that the white steel glitters and makes 
the figure look like a representation of a 
mediaeval warrior. Over his shoulders: 
he carries a crossbow which discharged 
grenades in the Winter of 1914-15, and 
behind him is one of our own catapults 
which saw service at Neuve Chapelle. 
“Then there are the enemy proclama- 
tions on the walls, enemy prints depicting 
our soldiers, enemy maps captured on the 
battlefields and sometimes stained with 
blood, German officers’ notebooks and 
sketchbooks, German trench signs and 
street signs—one bears the legend, ‘ Nach 
Verdun,’ another ‘Nach Vimy ’—some- 
times portentous, occasionally poetical.” 


John Galsworthy’s Pen Picture of War 


Victims in France 


The English novelist John Galsworthy, 
in the course of his labors for the French 
Wounded Emergency Fund, wrote to an 
American friend this description of the 
pitiful struggle of the people whose 
homes have been destroyed by the war: 


N our way home from Noyon we 

passed through a small place com- 

pletely destroyed, and to our sur- 
prise saw an old woman bending over a 
washtub. We got out of the car and 
picked our way through high grass, 
barbed wire, and stones. The poor old 
body—70 years old—had crept back 
seven weeks before to look for her home, 
and, finding it in ruins, had taken up 
quarters in the next-door cottage, where 
one room was watertight, and in which 
she had a few things the soldiers billeted 
in a near hamlet had given her. She was 
the sole occupant of the place, and began 
to cry bitterly directly we spoke to her. 
She had taken a door from another 
ruined house and propped it up against 
the one she had adopted, which had 


none. Of course there was no glass in 
the windows, and the stone flooring was 
entirely broken up. 

She had planted a few potatoes, car- 
rots, and beans, which were coming up. 
She could neither read nor write, and 
had heard no news of her only relatives— 
a son and his wife—he a soldier in the 
hospital. 

Saucepans, cups, knives, or plates did 
not exist. She made her little fire on a 
few bricks with bits of wood out of the 
dugouts and trenches near by. 


In her garden with a mass of barbed 
wire and weeds were growing some cur- 
rants and gooseberries, which she insisted 
on picking for us, and her poor old 
brown face quite cheered up when we 
told her we would come back with some 
things and give her a helping hand to 
tidy up her little hovel. 

We visited Omiecourt—there is nobody 
living there at present, but plenty long- 
ing to come back if somebody will help 
them. 
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We also investigated Hynecourt-le- 
Petit, where we found ten people, (popu- 
lation before the war 150,) three of them 
men. One, a dark-brown, cheery old 
peasant, was the Mayor! They had all 
been driven out by the Germans a year 
ago, and his wife and child were still 
unheard of. They ran from the ruins, 
dragging their children and greeting us 
with outstretched arms. One room in 
that place was watertight—and in it they 
were all sleeping; some on wooden beds 
made with trench wood, covered with 
hay, and some on the floor. 

And so the story runs everywhere. 
Practically the whole population of this 
desert, who have trickled back by twos 
and threes since the Germans drove them 
out and burned their villages, is without 
living accommodation. 

To enable the land to bear crops next 
year the peasants must return to these 
destroyed villages this Winter. There are 
perhaps from two to thirty houses or 
rooms in each village, according to its 
size and condition, which can be tempo- 
rarily repaired if help can be secured. 
The Government (French) can do noth- 
ing at present. The first thing to do is 
to make a few watertight rooms with 
tarpaulin roofing, and there must be 
garden and farm tools, (all burned by 
the Germans,) cement, cooking utensils, 
clothing, beds, bedding, (all ruthlessly 
destroyed by the Germans,) food and 
farmyard stock, such as chickens and 
rabbits, in order that the former inhab- 
itants may return. 

There is nothing but the bricks and the 
dust left behind by the Germans. You 
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see small children playing among all 
this, and until these were clothed by 
outside help many of them were found 
naked immediately after the Germans 
retreated. 


Of this huge scar on the face of 
France we are asked to heal a tiny 
portion and to make again a living thing 
out of death; to give back some sort of 
future to a few hundreds of poor souls 
utterly deprived. 


One can only grasp it in terms of our 
own countryside. Each one knows some 
country village; let him or her think of 
that without a tree, without a wall 
standing, with every means of livelihood 
cut off, without beasts or birds, save the 
rats and the crows; a mass of rubble and 
rusty wire, deep holes, and unexploded 
shells. 

Let him imagine that this goes on mile 
after mile, village after village, county 
after county. Let him fancy the villagers 
he knows—little shop-folk, cobbler, post- 
man, blacksmith, laborers, their wives, 
daughters, mothers, the children he sees 
daily going to school—all killed, cap- 
tives, or dispersed, bereaved of each 
other, robbed and ruined, without a place 
to set foot, shelter from the night, stick, 
stone, or penny left, as naked of sub- 
sistence as the day they were born. 

Let him picture the old folk, fit only 
for care of others, living like that old 
woman near Noyon! Broken homes, 
broken hearts, broken lives! There are 
hundreds of these villages out there, 
thousands upon thousands of homeless, 
hopeless, ruined folk. 


Bronze Plaques to Mark the Sites of German Atrocities 


The devastated City of Senlis, which 
was partly burned by the Germans, com- 
memorated the third anniversary of the 
event by attaching to its walls three 
large bronze plaques, one of which bears 
this inscription: 

On Sept. 2, 1914, by order, the German 
soldiers, with torches and _ incendiary 
bombs, set fire to the City of Senlis. One 
hundred and ten houses were entirely 
destroyed. 


Another is erected near the hospital 


against which the Germans turned their 
guns: 


On Sept. 2, 1914, after having, in con- 
tempt of all law and humanity, thrown 
before their troops many innocent civil- 
jians, women and little children, the Ger- 
mans turned their machine guns upon the 
hospital, riddling with bullets the rooms 
crowded with sick and wounded. On that 
day German bullets killed fifteen mem- 
bers of the civil population, and no ges- 
ture of protest or defense was offered to 
justify this barbarism. 
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The third plaque, set in the wall of 
the City Hall above the door, reads 
thus: 


On Sept. 2, 1914, in City Hall Square, 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the Germans 
of von Kluck dragged out the Mayor of 
Senlis, Eugene Odent, aged 59 years, and, 
after a day of torture, shot him in the 
evening in the woods of Chamant. With 
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him six unfortunate workmen were taken 

as hostages and assassinated. 

Léon Bourgeois, the Minister of Labor, 
presided at the exercises that attended 
the erection of these accusing inscriptions, 
the first of many with which the Ligue 
Antiallemande has undertaken to mark 
the sites of German atrocities in France. 


Desolation in the French War Zone 


Described by Sir Edward Carson 
Member of the British Cabinet 


a 


Sir Edward Carson, former First Lord 
of the Admiralty, after a visit to the 
war zone in France on Sept. 26, 1917, 
thus vividly described his impressions: 


ITTEN accounts of the front con- 
vey but a small idea of the extent 
of the territory covered by a 


ruthless hive of industry wholly devoted 
to the purposes of war. The ceaseless 


movement in every direction of countless 
machines and vehicles of every conceiv- 


able description, the immense numbers of 
men busy at all sorts of occupations, as 
in a great industrial centre which densely 
covers mile after mile at long.distances 
‘from the actual fighting, give a first 
impression of an almost chaotic variety 
of activity, until one remembers that be- 
hind it all is a directing mind which co- 
ordinates everything toward the accom- 
plishment of a single preconceived pur- 
pose. It is thus realized how interde- 
‘pendent are all the parts of this stu- 
pendous war machine—how each separate 
wheel, bolt, piston, and pin plays an 
essential part in the whole, from which 
it could not be abstracted without crip- 
pling the work in hand. One thus sees 
spread out before one’s eyes a picture 
of our national effort converted into 
tangible results, and one grasps how 
literally true it is that the man at home 
in the workshop, the shipyard, and the 
mine is the comrade and fellow-worker 
of the soldier in the trench. 

Just as no written account gives a 
true notion of the magnificent work our 
men are doing in Flanders and in France, 
so, too, no written account can enable one 


to conceive the frightful devastation that 
has been wrought by the Germans. You 
may read of defiled and ruined churches, 
of crumbled villages, of destroyed woods, 
of deserted fields pitted with water- 
logged shell holes, but not the most vivid 
imagination can picture the reality which 
these phrases try to describe. Even when 
one stands on the ground itself, among 
thistles knee-deep and stretching in every 
direction as far as sight, aided by field 
glasses, can reach, and when one tries to 
thread one’s way between holes, the 
smallest of which would hold a taxicab 
and the largest a church, it is difficult 
to believe that what looks like a vast 
expanse of rough moor or fen, covered 
with every conceivable kind of litter and 
filth, and without a sign of human habi- 
tation or human care, was, until the com- 
ing of the Hun, a rich plateau of wheat 
and rye, of beet and potatoes, of hops and 
apples and plums, with bright little clus- 
ters of gardened cottages, of which it is 
now difficult even to find a trace by 
searching among the rank weeds for the 
lime and brick dust that alone mark the 
site of former prosperous village life. 
My one regret is that this abominable 
desolation cannot be witnessed by every 
Englishman, if there be any such, who 
for one moment tolerates the idea of a 
peace without full reparation. This 
wilderness cannot, at all events for some 
generations to come, be made to blossom 
again like the rose. It will probably be 
afforested, if it can be sufficiently 
leveled even for such use. 


What is to become of its former in- 
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habitants no one knows. Many families 
have disappeared altogether. The men 
have been killed; the women who sur- 
vived have been deported. In other cases 
they are refugees to other parts of 
France, where they have managed to 
find some sort of subsistence, and where 
they will probably remain permanently. 
Occasionally some owners are allowed to 
make a temporary return to search for 
possessions buried, perhaps, in garden or 
orchard, but which are but rarely to be 
found, since it is almost impossible to 
determine even the site of any particular 
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plot of ground now merged in the sur- 
rounding wilderness. Germany has suf- 
fered none of this terrible devastation, 
and has had the advantage of carrying 
on this destructive work on the soil of 
Belgium and France along the western 
front. 

No reparation can ever make good 
what Germany’s crime against humanity 
has destroyed; but no one can witness 
the work of the Hun without vowing 
that the reparation shall be as complete 
as France and her allies can exact from 
the despoiler. 


Treachery of King Constantine 
and His Queen 


HE pro-German activities of ex- 
King Constantine and his Ger- 
man wife—the Kaiser’s sister— 
were revealed by the discovery of 

secret documents in the Palace at 
Athens. Among the telegrams given 
out Nov. 4, 1917, was the following, dated 
Nov. 23, 1916, by the Queen to her 
brother Wilhelm: 


By a miracle we are unhurt. The Allies . 
bombarded the palace for three hours with 
the French fleet, which opened fire with- 
out warning. We took refuge in the cel- 
lars. 

There was lively street fighting today, 
revolutionaries firing from houses on the 
army and pecple, who fought magnifi- 
cently. It was a great victory against 
four great powers, whose ‘troops fled be- 
fore the Greeks and withdrew, escorted 
by Greek soldiers. 

There is great anxiety as to the demands 
which the Entente will make, but we are 
prepared for anything. Please tell us 
when the army of Macedonia will be suffi- 
ciently strong to take the offensive defi- 
nitely. 


Emperor William replied to his sister 
as follows: 


I thank you cordially for your telegram, 
which has caused me deep emotion. I 
know the dangers through which you and 
Tino have passed. I admire your courage 
at this difficult time. 


I also note with pleasure the magnifi- 
cent attitude of the army and their loyalty 
to the royal house. May God deliver you 
from your horrible position. 


The Entente once more has shown its 
hand, and nothing remains for Tino to do 
but to take open action against these 
brutes. The intervention of Tino, with, 
his forces co-operating against Sarrail’s 
western flank, would bring about a deci- 
sion in Macedonia and the liberation of 
poor Greece. Tino knows that. 

A dispatch from King Constantine 

dated Jan. 21, 1916, was as follows: 


The King of Greece pledges his word 
to the German Emperor that in no cir- 
cumstances shall any soldier or native 
be employed by the royal Government 
against the German troops or their allies. 
Greece consents to the use of the Drama- 
Seres Railway by Germany and her allies. 
Another telegram, dated two days 

later, explains that the journeys of Prince 
Nicholas and Prince Andre to Petrograd 
and London had no political character. 
It says the visits were intended “ to draw 
closer the bonds which existed between 
the royal house of Greece and the Courts 
of London and Petrograd—bonds which 
of late have very much relaxed.” In later 
telegrams King Constantine bewailed 
that he could not do what he wanted to do 
because of Entente pressure and the 
blockade. 

A Commission of Inquiry appointed by 
the Greek Chamber reported that official 
documents proved the following charges 
against all the members of the Skou- 
loudis-Gounaris Cabinet except Admiral 
Coundouriotis: 





1. That they assumed office, though not 
possessing the confidence of the nation, 
and dissolved the chamber unconstitution- 
ally for the purpose of forcing the per- 
sonal policy of the Crown upon the nation. 

2. That they usurped the legislative 
power by promulgating, by unconstitutional 
decree, laws for the increase of the pay 
of army, navy, and gendarmerie officers. 

5. That they contracted two secret loans 
in Germany without recording them in the 
public accounts, and without the knowledge 
or consent of Parliament. 

4. That they dishonored the treaty with 
Serbia and committed numbers of acts 
tending to assist the Germans and Bul- 
garians as against the allied forces. 

5. That they surrendered to the Germans 
and Bulgarians, voluntarily and by pre- 
arrangement, Fort Rupel and Eastern 
Macedonia, with a whole army corps and 
large quantities of arms, munitions, and 
supplies. 

6. That they supported and protected in 
every possible way the pro-German propa- 
ganda managed by Baron Schenck, which 
included the corruption of the press, spend- 


ing 6,000,000 drachmas ($1,200,000) in one 
year alone. 

7. That they employed violent and un- 
lawful means to intimidate public opinion, 
and repeatedly violated the constitutional 
right of assembly. 

8. That without any military necessity 
they prolonged the state of mobilization 
of the army for nine months, when they 
had no intention of making war, and 
thereby inflicted enormous economic losses 
upon the country. 

9. That they carried on systematic propa- 
ganda in the amy, during the mobiliza- 
tion, in order to poison the minds of citi- 
zens against Liberal policy, and in favor 
of the Crown’s personal policy, thereby 
destroying the fighting spirit of the nation. 

10. That, in order to win the votes of 
the Mussulman electorate in Macedonia at 
the elections, they surrendered to the 
Mussulman landowners the large estates 
which the State held as security for the 
restitution of Greek property which had 
been seized by the Ottoman Government. 


All the accused are under arrest. 


Zeppelins in a New Raid Meet Disaster 


Dramatic Aerial Events of the Month 


UST when it had been taken for 
granted that the Germans would 
use no more Zeppelins in their air 

raids on England, one of the most de- 
termined attacks was made. This was 
on the night of Oct. 19, 1917. At least 
eleven airships took part in the attack. 
On their return journey across France 
five were lost, including one captured 
complete and undamaged at Bourbonne- 
les-Bains. 

The casualties in all districts of Eng- 
land visited by the raiders were twenty- 
seven killed and fifty-three injured. An 
aerial torpedo which fell in London 
killed eight children of one family. Al- 
together it destroyed three houses, with a 
loss of fourteen lives, thus almost wiping 
out two whole families. Those who were 
not killed were seriously injured. 

The raiding Zeppelins were chased all 
the way across France by airplane 
squadrons, aided by anti-aircraft guns. 
At least five failed to escape, namely: 


1. L-44, destroyed at St. Clement, 
Lunéville. All the crew perished. 
2. L-45, brought down at Mison, near Gap 


near 


in the High Alps, forty-eight miles south- 
southeast of Grenoble. Destroyed by crew, 
who were all captured. 


, 3. L-49, forced down near Bourbonne-les- 


Bains and captured with its crew. 

4. Official number unstated, brought down 
between Gap and Sisteron, (in the High 
Alps.) Set on fire by crew, who were cap- 
tured. 

5. Official number unstated, chased by 
French aviators near Fréjus, (Toulon dis- 
trict,) and believed to have drifted out over 
the Mediterranean and fallen into the sea 
during the night. 


Of the eventual fate of L-50, which 
came down at Dammartin, in the Haute 
Marne Department, and reascended after 
jettisoning some of her crew and one of 
her gondolas, nothing definite is known. 
Two other Zeppelins were not accounted 
for in any way, and they may have es- 
caped across the French frontier via 
Switzerland. 


Members of the captured crews said 
that the original squadron of raiders 
numbered twelve vessels, which started 
from three separate ports. The failure 
of the expedition, according to one of the 
chief officers of the French Army aero- 
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nautical service, was due partly to at- 
mospheric conditions and partly to bad 
working of the wireless apparatus. The 
officer added: 


The wireless stations in Germany, on 
which these vessels depend for their guid- 
ance—because no means have yet been 
found for calculating drift, and the com- 
pass seems practically useless without 
that—seem not to have been working well. 
We know that the L-49, brought down at 
Bourbonne, had a breakdown of its wire- 
less motor and so could not possibly get 
the usual guidance. It had been come- 
pletely lost for hours. These monsters 
have been built, so far as land raids are 
concerned, to reach and remain at a great 
height and to cover a long distance. The 
German Government has still so much 
faith in them that it is turning out two 
per month. They are 650 feet long, 116 
feet high, and have a capacity of 183,000 
cubic feet. 

Since anti-aircraft guns can now do good 
practice at a height of three or four 
miles, they must commonly remain above 
this level. At this height their own 
bombs cannot be aimed at a precise ob- 
jective, and the raiders are helpless be- 
fore bad weather. 

As to the cost and trouble of their 
construction, I have made a curious little 
calculation which shows that for the gold- 
beaters’ skin, forming with a cotton lin- 
ing the envelope of the ballonets of a 
single Zeppelin, theintestines of 300,000 cat- 
tle are needed. There are various ingen- 
ious details in the construction. Between 
the eighteen ballonets contained by the en- 
velope a number of chimneys are set to 
carry out at the top any leakage of gas. 
A passage within the envelope contains 
the ballast, petrol bombs, and _ several 
beds. There are four cars. The front 
one carries the commander, most of the 
crew, the wireless machinery, and one of 
the five motors. The vessel can normally 
make forty-five to sixty miles an hour. 
All the instruments are well made. The 
ballast bombs and other packages are 
marked with luminous numbers at night. 
To get from one car to another is an 
awkward journey, as you must pass up 
a rope ladder and through the interior 
passage. 


The L-49 has two vertical rudders and 
two lateral planes for rising and falling. 
It has two machine guns, but no upper 
platform. It carried eighteen men and 
two tons of bombs. It had reached a 
height of 7,000 meters (four and one- 
quarter miles) over London and had then 
encountered not only a strong north wind 
but a temperature falling as low as 33 
degrees below zero centigrade. The men 
had frozen hands and became half stupe- 
fied with the cold. The water ballast 


froze, although a certain amount of alco- 
hol had been mixed with it to prevent this 
happening. Although there is an arrange- 
ment to raise the radiators within the 
protection of the cars, their water also 
froze. The compass was in good condi- 
tion, but, in the circumstances, was use- 
less. 


Six tons of bombs were dropped by 
British aviators on the Burbach works 
west of Saarbrucken, Rhenish Prussia, on 
the night of Oct. 24. Four German air- 
dromes also were attacked, forty-five 
heavy bombs having been dropped and 
direct hits made on a group of hangars, 
On Oct. 30 French bombing escadrilles 
dropped large quantities of explosives in 
the Metz region, while the British con- 
tinued to make raids on munition plants 
in Rhenish Prussia. 


Seven hundred ard four airplanes and 
seaplanes were brought or driven down 
on the western front—including the Bel- 
gian coast sector—during September. 
This is a higher total by nearly 300 than 
was reached in the preceding month, and 
compares with 467 in July, 713 in May, 
and 717 in April of this year. The Ger- 
man airplanes and seaplanes which fell 
to British and French airmen and gun- 
ners numbered 462. According to a state- 
ment issued by the German War Office 
on Nov. 12, the Entente losses in October 
were 244 airplanes and nine balloons. 


One of the most notable of recent air 
raids was that made by a fleet cf fourteen 
Italian machines on Oct. 10 against 
Cattaro, one of the principal Austrian 
naval bases. The airplanes started to- 
gether from near Milan, flew to the 
Apennines in a gale and arrived in a 
body near Rome. There they rested 
awhile and then flew to their taking-off 
camp on the Adriatic shore and thence 
to Dalmatia and Montenegro and home. 
The squadron afterward flew together 
something like 1.000 miles without failure 
on the part of any machine or any hitch. 
The poet, d’Annunzio, who took part in 
the raid and received his fourth medal 
for valor since the beginning of the war, 
described the expedition in the following 
characteristic language: 


In my opinion it was the most extraor- 
dinary ever attempted by airplanes fitted 
for flying overland. We crossed the sea 
with little aid from the compass, making 
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more than 250 miles without any land- 
mark. 

The flight was more enjoyable than any 
other I have made because of its char- 
acter of adventure. It was a true and 
proper adventure of Ulysses. AS we 
sighted the enemy’s coast line each one 
of us felt a mysterious emotion which we 
shall never forget. The minutes consumed 
in recognizing places through the mist 
and the treacherous brilliance of the moon 
are for me among the most lyric of my 
memories. I would not exchange for any 
other remembrance of joy the emotion I 
felt in recognizing the points of Arza and 
Ostro. We felt in ourselves a subtle, 





silent cheerfulness such as must some- 
times have been that of Ulysses, while 
we struck the enemy in his sleep. 

The uncertain play of his signal lights, 
[referring to the signals which the Aus- 
trians flashed, as they supposed, to one 
of their own flying squadrons, and which 
pointed out their targets to the Italians,] 
made us laugh homerically in our seats. 
I turned toward my pilots and received 
their beautiful, youthful hilarity through 
their strange masks. 

What shall I say of our return, of the 
moment when we discovered in the mist 
the thin line of our coast? It was like 
the ravishment of love. 


What the Belgian Army Is Doing 


Told by Emile Cammaerts 


Emile Cammaerts, the Belgian poet, who is one of The London Telegraph’s spe- 
cial contributors, visited the Yser front in October, 1917, and recorded his impres- 


sions in this spirited article: 


HAD not seen the Belgian front for 
three years. It was in December, 
1914, on the morrow of the battle 
of the Yser, a vision of mud and 

rain, and a thousand hardships cheer- 
fully borne. The work of re-equipment 
had scarcely started. Many things were 
still wanting, and some units looked, in 
their medley of uniforms, like irregular 
bands of brigands. A few farms could 
be seen emerging from the floods, like 
islets from the sea, and the men had to 
wade knee-deep to reach their advance 
posts. Everything was gray, misty, 
silent, and mysterious—a desert haunted 
by an army of ghosts. The thousands of 
dead whom we had just lost made their 
presence felt, and there was a pervading 
reek in the air. 

To visit the Belgian trenches as they 
are today, with the vivid memories of 
what they used to be, is to step from 
dream into reality, from the trial of sac- 
rifice into the hope of an early reward. 
The bright weather which we enjoyed 
still increased the contrast. We moved 
in a world of colors where the warm 
tones of khaki and of the screens of 
“camouflage” blended in strange har- 
mony with the blue of the sky and the 


vivid red of some freshly wrecked brick 
wall. The floods were much lower, cov- 
ered with rustling reeds, alive with 
water hens and sea gulls. Around Dix- 
mude, Ramscapelle, and Nieuport shells 
were bursting incessantly. Field guns 
were barking away close by, and the 
voices of many heavies could now be 
heard on our side. From time to-time 
some long-distance shells whizzed over- 
head. Every detail of the scene brought 
the same message of life, struggle, and 
readiness, from the sturdy helmeted in- 
fantryman going to his rest camp after a 
spell in the trenches, to the well-organ- 
ized defenses in every village close to the 
front, to the narrow footbridges leading 
to the advance posts in the floods where 
Belgians and Germans confront each 
other every night in an amphibious war 
full of surprises and thrilling incidents. 


For even in the sector of the floods 
the front held by the Belgian Army has 
never ceased to be lively. With the ex- 
ception of the counterattack of Steen- 
straete, during the second battle of 
Ypres, no operation on a large scale has 
been made since 1914, but the artillery 
duel has never stopped for more than a 
few days, and there is not one night 
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when some bombing expedition or some 
advance post raid does not take place. 
Those who would go to the Belgian front 
with the preconceived idea that nothing 
happens in that quarter might be sorely 
disillusioned. They might, for instance, 
undergo the same experience as the Ital- 
ian aide de camp who, while accompany- 
ing King Victor Emmanuel and King 
Albert in their recent tour of inspection, 
found himself unexpectedly half buried 
by a shell. It would be a great mistake 
to judge the work of the Belgian Army, 
or, for the matter of that, of any army, 
from the extremely concise and guarded 
utterances of the official “ commu- 
niqués.” 


A Contrast in Types 


There is a small cemetery close to the 
church of Adinkerke, near Furnes, where 
the peasants and fishermen who lived in 
that village used to find a peaceful rest 
after a long and busy life. Here, among 
the civilians, close to the iron paling, is 
the simple tomb of our great national 
poet, Emile Verhaeren. The cemetery 
has been enlarged to make room for 
some of the boys whom Belgium has lost 
since the battle of the Yser. Only those 
who died of wounds in the neighboring 
hospitals are buried here, and similar 
cemeteries can be found closer to the 
front and in the rear as far as Calais. I 
have walked through these rows of 
graves, standing close together, and read 
there many familiar names on many 
simple crosses. Rich men, poor men, stu- 
dents, and laborers, some who fought 
since Liége, others who had come from 
the occupied provinces. Every tomb 
bears a number, and before I had reached 
the end of the last row I counted 2,000 
of them. There are, indeed, many more 
things happening than the official com- 
muniqués allow us to dream of. 

I have just said that the tomb of Ver- 
haeren is at Adinkerke, but his body is 
no longer there. Owing to the frequent 
German air raids to which the village has 
been subjected lately, the poet’s friends 
have had the coffin transported to a 
safer place, if any place can be called 
“safe” in independent Belgium. For 
there is not a town, not a village, in this 





region which has not received some Ger- 
man shell or bomb. Furnes itself, which 
used to be King Albert’s headquarters, 
has had to be abandoned, not only by the 
soldiers, but even by the charitable Brit- 
ish ladies who used to comfort and help 
the wounded and the destitute civilians. 
The picturesque old market place, once a 
scene of great animation, is now de- 
serted, and the grass is growing between 
its cobblestones. A few of the old Span- 
ish gables stand crooked at a dangerous 
angle, and one house only is still inhab- 
ited by an old lady and her daughter, 
who keep a small café. The four or five 
soldiers and civilians who are allowed to 
remain in the town gather there, after 
their day’s work, to drink a glass of beer 
and play a game of cards, for the Belgian 
instinct of companionship is hard to kill. 

I had the opportunity of talking with 
the old lady who presides over this peace- 
ful assembly. She told me that she had 
only just come back from a “holiday” 


she had been obliged to take in France: 


after the last raid, and she confessed to 
me that this war had been a great worry 
to her: “Oui, Monsieur, cette guerre, 
c’est bien ennuyeux.” The day before I 
had met at Arras a Frenchwoman who 
had kept her little shop open through- 
out the bombardment. She was very 
neatly dressed, and, with a bright smile, 
explained that she had been congratu- 
lated by the “ préfet.” “Oui, m’sieu,” 
she declared, “ j’suis une martyre d’Ar- 
ras.” There you have the two types of 
Flemish and French temperament in a 
nutshell. They express themselves dif- 
ferently, but they act in the same way. 


Brave Englishwomen 


From the top of the clockhouse of 
Furnes, amid a cloud of frightened, caw- 
ing crows, you could see the whole coun- 
try spread before you like a map in the 
evening light. Nieuport was clouded 
with bursting shells, and the straight line 
of the Belgian front could clearly be seen 
along the Yser floods as far as Caes- 
kerke, and further on beyond Dixmude 
and Loo, where the enemy line stands so 
close to our own that in calm weather 
the faintest whisper can be heard on 
either side, and is invariably followed by 
a hail of hand grenades. Straight before 
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us we could see Ramscapelle, which we 
had not been able to visit owing to a 
heavy bombardment, and Pervyse, where 
we had called on two English ladies who 
established there a first-aid station in 
1914, and have remained faithfully at 
their post. 

Some change also had occurred there. 
The “ miss,” as they are called, have had 
to leave their old home owing to the visi- 
tation of a German shell, and to take up 
new quarters at the end of the village, 
on the ground floor of a red-tiled cot- 
tage. The first floor has disappeared, 
but the roof has been skillfully repaired 
and lowered so that the house looks more 
or less like a little boy who has tried on 
his father’s hat. If I did not fear to be 
indiscreet, I should also mention that one 
of these ladies—who, needless to say, re- 
mains a “miss” for the soldiers—has 
married a Belgian officer, and is now 
Mme. la Baronne de T. There is not 
a corner of this Belgian front at Furnes, 
La Panne, Adinkerke, or Pervyse where 
Belgian heroism has not been comforted 
by English kindness, and where the smile 
of some Englishwoman has not alleviated 
the sufferings of some Belgian soldier. 


On my way back on the boat, as luck 
would have it, I met a Belgian officer on 
leave, to whom I expressed my admira- 
tion for the transformation which had 
occurred during these last years, and 
how happy I felt to see the Belgian Army 
re-equipped and stronger in men and ma- 
terial than it had ever been before. This 
was his answer: 


Yes, we have worked a good deal, but 
there is something much more amazing 
than these physical improvements; it is 
the fact that the men, after so many 
months of patient waiting, have kept up 
their spirits. When Londoners see our 
soldiers coming on leave without their 
trench equipment and in fresh uniforms 
they do not realize the hard life which 
they are leading in Flanders. If, instead 
of enjoying this bright weather, you had 
experienced a spell of slush and rain you 
would have gathered a very different im- 
pression. 

You are, of course, aware that it is noe 
where possible to dig one’s self in in this 
part of Flanders, so that everywhere our 
trenches must be built up with sandbags. 
That means, of course, that the least bom- 
bardment upsets your defense works and 
obliges the men to repair them constantly. 
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A spell of rain after dry weather is nearly 
as bad, and you can see your parapet 
melting and slipping away before your 
eyes. Then there is the ‘* camouflage,’’ 
those screens of reeds which you find so 
picturesque. Do you realize that these 
reeds must be cut at night in the floods 
and carried in bundles to the roads? 
When they are dried they are strung to- 
gether and fixed by wires to poles ten feet 
high. And there are miles and miles of 
roads to be screened. You must never 
forget that there is no division of work in 
the Belgian Army, no shock troops, no 
fatigue parties. We cannot afford that. 
The same man fills sandbags one day and 
joins in a raid the next, after a three- 
mile walk. I once weighed one of my 
men’s greatcoats after such a night march 
through the clay, mud, and the rain. It 
weighed over fifty pounds. 

Quite apart from the fact that the sol- 
diers are cut off from their people, and 
that a few only hear from them from 
time to time, there is the tedious monot- 
ony of pursuing the same work amid the 
same difficulties. In every other army 
some shifting of troops is possible. We 
are still marking time on the same spot. 
Many men would gladly risk their lives 
for a change of surroundings. As it is, 
the only trouble we have with them is in 
trying to avoid useless losses. Only a few 
days ago I lost two men who, in spite of 
strict orders, were foolhardy enough to 
play cards on their parapet close to the 
German lines. And if by chance they kill 
a rabbit or any other game they will not 
wait until the evening to go and fetch it 
in full view of the snipers. There will be 
only one difficulty about an advance, to 
keep them from rushing into their own 
barrage. * * * But, of course, it can- 
not be helped. We must remain on Bele 
gian soil around the King. * * * 


The King’s Self-denial 


I had passed, a few hours earlier, be- 
fore the simple house in which King Al- 
bert lives with the Queen, surrounded by a 
few aides de camp, and I had endeavored 
to imagine the monotonous round of his 
daily work; his visit to headquarters, 
where, helped by his Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Rucquoy, he examines all the meas- 
ures dealing with the main administra- 
tion and direction of the Belgian Army; 
then some inspection either in the rear or 
toward the front lines, where so many 
soldiers have met him more than once 
in dangerous corners and bad weather, 
by day and night. 

Once a week King Albert presides over 
a council of Ministers, taking his large 
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share of responsibilities in the work of 
reconstruction which is already confront- 
ing his Government. He keeps himself 
informed not only of the least incident 
happening in the army, but of all the 
news which might reach him from occu- 
pied Belgium. And this incessant work 
and worry is only relieved, from time to 
time, by a short visit to the British or 
French front in France. With the ex- 
ception of a few days spent with her 
children abroad, Queen Elizabeth has re- 
mained at the side of her husband, and, 
thanks to her influence and active work, 
the Belgian field ambulances and hos- 
pitals are now among the best on the 
western front. 

Some people have regretted that King 
Albert should never leave the zone of 
danger; others have wondered why, if not 
for himself, at least for the sake of his 
people, he would never consent to gather, 
in Paris, London, or New York, the fruits 
of his worldwide popularity. * * #* 
His glory may shine for the world, but 
he ignores it. He has refused to reap 
the crop which he has sown in anguish 
before the joy of victory has ripened it. 
With the humblest of his soldiers he pre- 
fers to wait patiently until the day of de- 
liverance crowns his efforts. He is much 
too simple and unaffected to make a vow 


of reserve and silence, but, with a sure 
instinct, he has chosen the best way of 
disarming criticism and preserving to the 
last his people’s loyalty, his soldiers’ af- 
fection, and his friends’ confidence. 


Lesson of the Yser 


There is a great lesson to be learned 
on the Yser, whether you speak to the 
men in their dugouts, to the civilians in 
the wrecked houses, or to the General at 
headquarters. The soldier will tell you 
“that he is longing to go forward, since 
he is tired of remaining where he is, and 
there is nowhere else to go in Belgium ”; 
the civilian admits that the war is a 
nuisance, but that “ there is no place like 
home,” even if the shells are dropping 
close to it; and the General will explain 
to you that the most difficult part of his 
work is not so much giving the right 
orders as “ oiling the machine in order to 
see them properly carried out.” In this 
last strip of free Belgium, where cab- 


bages grow against the trenches, close to. 


the flowered tombs of three years ago, 
common sense has become heroic and 
heroism has become matter of fact. In- 
spiration does not alight on men’s brows 
like a bird sent from heaven, it crowns 
their heads like the solid steel helmets 
worn by the soldiers, and protects them 
against bullets sent from hell. 
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Artillery Fire for a Canary Bird 


How one little canary bird caused consternation among an entire division of 
British troops and brought down upon its own head a hurricane of rifle fire and 
finally point-blank shell fire, is told by Dr. Robert Davis, recently arrived in’ 
the United States to lecture at the Officers’ Training Camps on the activities of 
the Red Cross in Europe. 

For more than a month on a northern sector of the line the British had been 
secretly mining beneath the German trenches. The work was almost complete. 
During the operations several canary birds were, as usual, kept in the excava- 
tions to warn the workers of the presence of fire damp, which is fatal to the 
birds. One little songster, however, escaped from its job, flew into the middle 
of No Man’s Land, and, alighting on a bush, began to sing. 

Consternation reigned in the British lines. If the bird should be discovered 
by the Germans the work of weeks would go for nought, as the enemy could 
easily interpret the meaning of its presence, and prepare to combat the sapping 
operations. The infantry was immediately ordered to open fire on the canary 
to destroy it. But it seemed to bear a charmed life. Even the sharpshooters 
failed to bring it down as it hopped from twig to twig. Finally the artillery had 
to be called on. A trench gun with a well-timed shell blew the bird and the 
; bush and the song into nothingness. 
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The Armed Merchantman 


By Thomas G. Frothingham 


Member of Military Historical Socicty of Massachusetts and of the United States 
Naval Institute 


HE armed merchantman originated 
from the necessity of the first 
peaceful traders upon the seas to 
defend their lives against pirates. 
Yet, after piracy had become extinct, 
taking away any use for arms in the 
pursuit of commerce, it has remained for 
the twentieth century to produce a Gov- 
ernment that has deliberately reverted to 
the tactics of the pirate—and this has 
again made the armed merchantman a 
necessity to defend the lives of passen- 
gers and crew. 

The first daring Phoenicians who made 
ventures on the Mediterranean were not 
by any means peaceful traders, and they 
were armed as a matter of course. These 
earliest merchants knew that their cus- 
tomers were often ready to acquire their 
merchandise by force without any pay- 
ment—and it must also be stated that 
many of the earliest trading ships carried 
away with them the customers as well as 
the goods. But in a short time it be- 
came evident that the best way to secure 
permanent trade did not consist in knock- 
ing on the head the visiting trader and 
his crew. On the other hand, there was 
not a warm welcome for the return of a 
trading ship which on its last visit had 
carried away its customers into slavery. 
These quickly learned lessons became the 
basis of commerce, which has proved the 
greatest factor in the intercourse of 
nations, and of which the essential ele- 
ment has been peaceful fair dealing. 

Even in the time of Solomon, a thou- 
sand years before the Christian era, when 
Tyre was the great commercial port of 
the world, there was an established code 
of ethics in trading over the seas. Such 
commerce became a potent influence in 
the spread of civilization, and the mer- 
chants of the different countries united 
in regulation and protection of peaceful 
traffic. 

In contrast to these merchants pur- 
suing their trade, those traders who still 


resorted to predatory methods became 
outlawed. They were repulsed from the 
ports of trade, and they resorted to at- 
tacks on peaceful trading ships to plun- 


, der their cargoes. Even in ancient times 


these raiders became known as pirates— 
and against them the peaceful merchant- 
men armed themselves. 


Mediterranean Pirates—and Pompey 


With the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean under the control of the Phoeni- 
cians, who extended their voyages beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, the pirates were 
never a_ seriously disturbing element. 
But after the destruction by Rome of 
Carthage, the successor of Tyre, piracy 
increased to alarming proportions. The 
Romans, to whom the control of the Medi- 
terranean had passed, were not instinct- 
ively a maritime nation, and commerce on 
the seas was only an auxiliary of their 
dominion on the land. 


Finding great profit from raids on 
peaceful commerce, these pirates were re- 
cruited from all the various nations of 
the Mediterranean, and there grew up 
organized pirate communities, whose 
strongholds were Crete and Cilicia. These 
pirates finally had the audacity to plun- 
der the grain ships destined for Rome; 
and this at last aroused the dormant 
power inherent in the S. P. Q. R. 


In 67 B. C., Pompey was given three 
years’ unlimited command (Lex Gabinia) 
over the Mediterranean and its coasts for 
fifty miles inland. Using these powers 
rightly, Pompey, by a concerted cam- 
paign, accomplished results that would 
be considered extraordinary even in these 
days of enlarged figures. Plutarch’s 
straightforward account of this war is 
such a statement of great achievement 
that it should be quoted: 


However, Pompey, in pursuance of his 
charge, divided all the seas and the whole 
Mediterranean into thirteen parts, allot- 
ting a squadron to each, under the com- 
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mand of his officers; and having thus 
dispersed his power into all quarters, and 
encompassed the pirates everywhere, they 
began to fall into his hands by whole 
shoals, which he seized and brought into 
his harbors. As for those that withdrew 
themselves betimes, or otherwise escaped 
his general chase, they all made to Cilicia, 
where they hid themselves as in their 
hives; against whom Pompey now pro- 
ceeded in person with sixty of his best 
ships, not, however, until he had first 
scoured and cleared all the seas near 
Rome, the Tyrrhenian, and the African, 
and all the waters of Sardinia, Corsica, 
and Sicily; ail which he performed in the 
space of forty days, by his own indefatig- 
abale industry and the zeal of his lieu- 
tenants. 

The results of this wonderful cam- 
paign were: Three thousand vessels 
captured, 10,000 pirates put to death, 
20,000 captives settled in the interior, 
the destruction of all the pirates’ strong- 
holds, and the freeing of all the Medi- 
terranean from piracy. After this 
drastic treatment, as long as Roman 
domination endured, the merchantman 
only needed to arm against skulking foes 
in the Mediterranean; but this armed 
protection had to be increased in voyages 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules. In the 
outlying seas dangerous raiders were still 
to be encountered. 


Powerful Moorish Pirates 


As the Roman power waned, and after 
the last remnants of the Roman Empire 
were destroyed by the downfall of Con- 
stantinople, piracy was revived. The 
Moors had conquered the northern coasts 
of Africa, and, although they had been 
expelled from Spain, they maintained 
strongholds in Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 
Morocco, &c., and these ports became 
nests of the most dangerous pirates the 
world has ever seen. Again it was neces- 
sary for merchantmen to arm for defense 
in the world’s greatest area of commerce, 
the Mediterranean Sea. 


Until the middle of the seventeenth 
century there was some semblance of a 
government of these regions by Turkish 
Pashas, but after this time the African 
ports were frankly piratical communities, 
living on plunder and from the sale and 
ransom of captives. The number of 
Europeans held for ransom and sold into 
slavery was astonishing—and more as- 
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tonishing was the fact that some of the 
powers of Europe indulged these pirates 
and used them as a means of injuring 
their rivals. Great nations actually paid 
tribute to these Moorish pirates for im- 
munity for their ships, a disgraceful sub- 
servience almost unbelievable in these 
days. 

Our young nation early in its history 
broke away from this custom, and in the 
Tripolitan war (1801-05) and by the 
expedition against Algiers under Decatur 
(1815) asserted the right of American 
ships to pursue their commerce without 
submitting to tribute. 

After the peace of 1815, when there 
was no longer any need for European 
powers to use the Moorish pirates against 
their enemies, conditions in the Mediter- 
ranean much improved, and the capture 
of Algiers by the French in 1830 meant 
the end of pirate strongholds on the 
northern coasts of Africa. 


Pirates of the Spanish Main 


It must be kept in mind that piracy 
on any large scale depended for its 
existence on ports of refuge and the re- 
sultant markets for disposing of the 
plunder. Although the Mediterranean 
refuges had been destroyed, the extended 
use of the oceans had in the meantime 
developed other resorts for pirates, of 
which the most notorious were the West 
Indies, the islands of the Pacific and of 
the Indian Ocean, and the east coast of 
Africa. The term “Spanish Main,” of 
our romantic reading, did not mean the 
high seas, but the American mainland 
coasts ruled by Spain. These resorts of 
pirates increased the dangers of the seas, 
and arms remained a necessity for the 
protection of merchantmen. 

It was in this period that the infant 
merchant marine of the American 
Colonies received its hard education in 
armed resistance against plunder on the 
seas. Not only did our early mariners 
have to arm against pirates, but they 
were also compelled to defend themselves 
against another enemy. Privateers had 
come into use by the warring powers, 
especially England and France, in the 
wars that preceded the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The privateer, as its name implies, was 
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A PRIVATEER OF THE WAR OF 1812: 


THE LETTER OF MARQUE GRAND 


TURK, OF SALEM, 14 GUNS, AT MARSEILLES, 1815 


a privately owned ship to which its Gov- 
ernment had given letters of marque, 
empowering it to wage war against an 
enemy’s shipping. Such ships were al- 
lowed to receive the profits from their 
prizes; and in the various wars between 
England and France the merchants of 
the two countries equipped many such 
ships as a matter of private venture for 
profit. Many of these merchants were 
undoubtedly successful in making money, 
but the tactical results of privateering 
were merely matters of give and take, 
and it is doubtful if either power gained 
any real advantage from the use of pri- 
vateers. 


Era of American Privateers 


It remained for the American mer- 
chant marine first to make privateering 


a real factor in warfare on the sea. Our 
sailors, in their struggle to maintain 
their commerce against pirates and pri- 
vateers, had become notably skillful in 
their dangerous profession. American 
seamen, on their armed merchantmen, 
had fought their predatory enemies in 
all parts of the world. Their ships were 
of the best design and noted for their 
speed. This constant life of adventure 


had developed a resourcefulness in all 
circumstances of danger which had 
equipped them for offense as well as de- 
fense. 

Consequently, in the War of the Revo- 
lution and in the War of 1812, when 
American merchants equipped their 
armed merchantmen as privateers and 
manned them with seamen taught in this 
school of raiding warfare, the American 
privateers were more efficient than any 
that had been used in warfare. In both 
wars these privateers inflicted such un- 
precedented damage that their ravages 
accomplished more than anything else to 
make Great rBitain give an advanta- 
geous peace after each of these wars. 

Authorities unite in describing the in- 
fluence on the British public mind of the 
losses inflicted by these American raiders 
of commerce. This public sentiment was 
not to be wondered at, when one realizes 
that, in the War of 1812, the Americans 
captured 1,300 prizes of the value of 
$39,000,000—enormous figures for those 
days. 

We should also remember that, in spite 
of their great successes, after peace had 
been made, the American ships returned 
to peaceful trade and did not yield to the 
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tendency of armed merchantmen to be- 
come privateers—and then to become 
pirates! There were notable outbreaks 
of this kind of piracy after many of the 
old treaties of peace. The last instance 
of this was after the peace of 1815. In 
fact, Nelson always maintained that 
privateers were no better than pirates. 


Steady Decrease of Piracy 


With accessions from the privateers to 
swell the numbers of the pirates on the 
seas, merchantmen were still forced to 
carry arms after the treaties of 1815. 
But in the long years of peace that fol- 
lowed, with the extension of commerce 
and the growth of trading colonies in all 
parts of the world, the refuges for pirates 
decreased rapidly. 

An interesting account of the extirpa- 
tion of pirates in the West Indies, by 
Rear Admiral Caspar Gooodrich, U. S. 
N., has been appearing in the recent Pro- 
ceedings of the United States Naval Insti- 
tute. The islands of the Pacific also be- 
came peaceful settlements, and by de- 
grees the former haunts of piracy became 
safe for peaceful commerce. 

The destruction of pirates in Borneo 
by the British Navy, aided by Rajah 
Brooke, made an end of the last com- 
munities which may be said to have sys- 
tematically engaged in piracy. After 
this the pirate became a furtive wan- 


derer upon the seas, with no refuge ex- 
cept by concealment. There were a few 
ports where the pirate might trade and 
refit, by connivance with corrupt offi- 
cials or smugglers, but this was a heavy 
drain on the booty, and the Jolly Roger 
became an unprofitable flag to sail under. 
Even such unreliable havens grew more 
and more dangerous, with no wars to di- 
vert the attention of the navies and coast 
guards, and the avowed pirate, the rakish 
craft of story, disappeared from the seas. 


Armed Ships of Later Days 


Yet, far along through the nineteenth 
century it was necessary for merchant- 
men to be armed on certain voyages. The 
Red Rover was no longer to be dreaded, 


- but in the Eastern seas, and even in the 


Mediterranean, a ship becalmed was in 
great danger. The peaceful small craft 
of the native coasts frequently became 
pirates at such opportunities, and there 
were many desperate fights and many 
tragedies long after the actual pirates 
had disappeared from the seas. 

The writer well remembers the time 
when a couple of serviceable guns amid- 
ships were considered necessary for such 
voyages, and these guns were not for ap- 
pearances, but the crews were trained to 
handle them to prevent native craft from 
using sweeps to close in on a becalmed 
ship and overpower her. 
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AMERICAN ARMED MERCHANTMAN, WITH SIDES PAINTED IN IMITATION OF A 
MAN-OF-WAR: BARQUE STAMBOUL, OF BOSTON, AT MARSEILLES, 1844 


These latest of the old armed mer- 
chantmen were often also painted with 
the white streak and many dummy ports 
to imitate men-of-war, as shown in the 
picture of the Stamboul. This camou- 
flage, in addition to the actual guns, was 
a great protection, as can be imagined. 
The man-of-war also used to imitate the 
merchantmen by painting out its ports, 
giving a slovenly guise to its rigging, 
and thus inducing this kind of gentry to 
attack the man-of-war—of course with 
disastrous results to the pirates! The 
U. S. S. St. Lawrence made use of this 
last ruse to lure to destruction one of the 
few privateers sent out by the South in 
the civil war. 


With the advent of steam, the in- 
creased use and policing of the sea and 
the civilization of the coasts from com- 
mercial settlements, these last remnants 
of piracy disappeared. Privateering had 
been abolished by the Declaration of 
Paris, (April, 1856.) “ Privateering is 
and remains abolished.” In our civil war 
the Confederates attempted to revive this 
practice; but they had no ships of any 
ability to keep the seas, and this attempt 
was short lived. Consequently, at the 
dawn of the twentieth century it is fair 
to say that an armed merchantman was 
as much an anachronism as a galleon. 


The idea of converting the great liners 


into auxiliary warships in times of war 
had been adopted, especially by the Brit- 
ish and German Navies, but these were 
to be essentially warships. Their status 
is sharply defined by The Hague Conven- 
tion, (1907,) and it will be evident from 
the following extracts that these ships 
are not to be considered armed merchant- 
men, but improvised warships pure and 
simple. 

“A merchant ship converted into a 
warship” must be “under immediate 
control and responsibility of the power 
of the flag which it flies.” It must “ bear 
the external marks which distinguish the 
warships of their nationality.” Its 
“commander must be duly commis- 
sioned ” and its “ crew subject to military 
discipline.” It must “ observe the laws 
and customs of war,” and the belligerent 
must as soon as possible announce con- 
version “in the list of warships.” It will 
be seen at once that all this is outside 
of the definition of an armed merchant- 
man. 


In international law the status of a 
ship is determined by its employment, and 
it has been established that merchantmen 
are allowed to arm for defense only. 
Such an armament does not abate their 
rights as traders engaged in lawful com- 
merce. It is also established that, al- 
though an armed merchantman may re- 
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sist an attack by an enemy ship, only a 
man-of-war can attack a man-of-war. It 
must also be noted that any act of re- 
sistance against a man-of-war forfeits 
all the rights of the merchantman to im- 
munity from sinking as a peaceful trader, 
Keeping these principles in mind will 
help the reader to understand the real 
status of an armed merchantman. 


Fear of Auxiliary Cruisers 


From these definitions it can be seen 
that in the twentieth century, following 
established usages on the seas, there was 
no use for arms on a merchantman. 
Pirates and privateers had disappeared, 
and there was no object in arming 
against a man-of-war. Yet Great Britain 
had announced an intention of arming 
merchantmen. This was not a defense 
against U-boats, whose ravages had not 
been foreseen, but it was to protect mer- 
chantmen against the class of converted 
warships which has been described. 

In 1918 Winston Churchill,.then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, had stated that 
there was “good reason to believe that 
“a considerable number of foreign mer- 
“chant steamers may be rapidly con- 
“verted into armed ships by the mount- 
“ing of guns.” The statement plainly 
shows that Great Britain had feared Ger- 
many would improvise a fleet of com- 
merce destroyers by arming merchantmen 
in foreign ports, or on the high seas. 
This is confirmed by the First Lord’s 


statement: “It would be obviously ab-- 


“-surd to meet the contingency of con- 
“siderable numbers of foreign armed 
“merchantmen by building an equal 
“number of cruisers.” 


As a matter of fact, nothing of the - 


kind happened in the present war. The 
German commerce destroyers which did 
so much damage were, for the most part, 
regular cruisers of which the location 
should have been known and against 
which it was folly to arm merchantmen. 
But, expecting raids from these extem- 
porized cruisers, Great Britain early in 
the war armed many of her merchant 
steamers and notified the Secretary of 
State of the United States that these 
armed merchantmen would use our har- 
bors. 
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Status Carefully Defined 


The British Government carefully de- 
fined the status of these ships in notes 
culminating in the following, which may 
be said fairly to describe the essentials 
of an armed merchantman before the 
complications brought about by the sub- 
marine. The note is from the British 
Ambassador to the Secretary of State: 


BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, Aug. 25, 1914. 

Sir: With reference to Mr. Barclay’s 
notes Nos. 252 and 259 of the 4th and 9th 
of August, respectively, fully explaining 
the position taken up by his Majesty’s 
Government in regard tv the question of 
armed merchantmen, I have the honor, in 
view of the fact that a number of British 
armed mechantmen will now be visiting 
United States ports, to reiterate that the 
arming of British merchantmen is solely 
a precautionary measure adopted for the 
purpose of defense against attack from 
hostile craft. 


I have at the same time been instructed 
by his Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to give the 
United States Government the fullest as- 
surances that British merchant vessels 
will never be used for purposes of attack, 
that they are merely peaceful traders 
armed only for defense, that they will 
never fire unless fired upon, and that they 
will never, under any circumstances, at- 
tack any vessel. I have, &c., 

CECIL SPRING-RICE. 


The German Government promptly as- 
sumed the position that the purpose of 
such armament was “armed resistance 
“against German cruisers. Such a re- 
“sistance is contrary to international 
“law, because a merchantman is not per- 
“mitted military defense against a man- 
“of-war: such action would entitle a 
“man-of-war to sink the merchantman 
“ with her crew and passengers.”’* 


This contention was half true and half 
false. It was true that the act of resist- 
ance against a man-of-war forfeited the 
immunities of a merchantman, but this 
act of resistance did not in any way make 
an outlaw of the resisting ship. The 
tendency to apply the law of “franc- 
tireur” is evident here. This inexorable 
ruling that a civilian who offers armed 
resistance to military fortes forfeits his 


*Promemoria of the German Government, 
Oct. 18, 1914. 
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life cannot be stretched to apply to the 
merchantman as the civilian of the sea. 

The extreme application of this would 
be that a duly commissioned motor boat 
might hold up a huge armed steamer, and 
any act of resistance would make that 
ship an outlaw liable to destruction by 
any other warship. One of our Judges in 
an important case declared that the law 
was founded on common sense. 

International law on the sea, especially, 
may be so described as the product of 
generations of the common sense of the 
world in questions of right and wrong on 
the seas. 

The American Secretary of State at this 
time (1914) very properly decided that 
such ships were to be treated as regular 
merchantmen, in so far as their arma- 
ment was to serve exclusively for pur- 
poses of defense. As the submarine had 
not then been developed as a commerce 
destroyer, there was not much made of 
the matter, and thus the position of the 
armed merchantman remained unchanged. 


Complications Due to U-Boats 


But with the astonishing leap of the 
submarine into the réle of the most effi- 
cient commerce destroyer that has ever 
been seen, all this was ended. At once, 
from the very nature of the U-boat, 
there arose a mass of complications such 
as never before had been known in inter- 
national law on the seas. 

The following change in directions to 
British armed merchantmen, early in 
1915, shows vividly the immediate effect 
of the use of the U-boats against com- 
merce on the seas: “If a submarine is 
“obviously pursuing a ship by day, and 
“it is evident to the master that she has 
“hostile intentions, the ship pursued 
“should open fire in self-defense, not- 
“withstanding the submarine may not 
“have committed a definite hostile act, 
“such as firing a gun or torpedo.”* 

The Germans maintained that such 
orders were equivalent to arming mer- 
chantmen for attacks on submarines, and 
then followed the involved controversies 
over the use of the U-boat. A great deal 
of this is outside the province of this 
article, but one way of keeping the mind 


*Feb. 25, 1915. 
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clear in this matter is to remember the 
established standing of the armed mer- 
chantman as described. 


The armed merchantman, in the com- 
mon sense of the applied law, was armed 
for defense against pirates, privateers, 
and small fry among the men-of-war. 
Pirates and privateers had disappeared, 
and cutters and such small deer were 
also extinct. Consequently, for practi- 
cal purposes, as the first months of the 
war proved, the armed merchantman was 
useless. Resisting the ordinary man-of- 
war was out of the question—and there 
was nothing else in sight. 


Submarine Outlawry 


Suddenly there appeared the U-boat, 
the most extraordinary combination of 
weakness and strength ever devised. 
Obviously here was a warship that might 
be resisted, and its double life above and 
below the water made it something to 
which all existing laws could not be ap- 
plied. It was plain at once, from the 
makeup of the U-boat and the limita- 
tions of its crew, that the submarine 
could not carry out the prescribed pro- 
gram of visit, search, taking off the 
crew, putting on board a prize crew—or 
else destroying the prize. This, with the 
added element of its great vulnerability, 
made it evident that there must be some 
modifications of the existing rules. 


If the Germans had attempted to reach 


_a solution of this problem in accordance 


with the common sense of sea usage, and 
with due regard for ordinary humanity, 
Germany might have retained some of 
the respect of the world. It is idle to con- 
sider in what manner these rules might 
have been drawn, because the German 
Government has deliberately chosen to 
throw aside all dictates of humanity in 
the use of the submarine. It has made 
no attempt to deserve the good opinion 
of the world. The chosen policy of the 
German Government is ruthless destruc- 
tion of ships, enemy and neutral alike, 
without any decent regard for the lives 
of the passengers and crews. 

When the official representative of 
Germany cold-bloodedly advised sinking 
without trace the Argentine ships, it was 
evident that there was no limit to the 





cynical cruelty of the present German 
Government. Argentina had been spe- 
cially friendly to Germany, yet this Gov- 
ernment of Germany treated the friendly 
nation as few of the most hardened of 
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the old pirates would have treated their 
friends. In fact, the merchantman is 
now armed against tactics that would 
have disgraced the worst of the pirates 
in their own eyes. 


of the UC-12 


Revelations of a Submarine’s Log 


Dr. Walter W. Seton, an English writer 
familiar with Italian affairs, is respon- 
sible for the following dramatic bit of 
history: 

HE Italian naval authorities have 
- recently lifted the veil of mystery 
which shrouded the story of sub- 
marine UC-12. The story begins in 
May, 1915, a very short while after the 
declaration of war by Italy upon Aus- 
tria. It will be remembered that, in 
spite of the alliance in arms between 
Austria and Germany, Germany was 
not included in the declaration of war, 
and remained outwardly, at all events, 
on friendly terms with Italy until Au- 
gust, 1916. 

There was, however, plenty of ground 
for supposing that the friendliness of 
Germany was outward only, and that 
she was in reality secretly aiding Aus- 
tria in every possible way. Toward the 
end of June, 1915, the Italian mine- 
sweepers, while performing their daily 
task near one of the Italian naval bases 
in the Adriatic, suddenly came upon a 
new form of secret destruction, consist- 
ing of a barrier of twelve mines in the 
water. 

They were carefully cleared away 
and the mine-sweepers continued day 
after day their accustomed work, when 
suddenly another barrier of mines was 
found in very much the same position. 
It was not difficult to guess how the 
mines got there; they could only have 
been placed there by a _ submarine, 
which was able to cruisé below the wa- 
ter and in secret to lay her deadly eggs. 
The Italians determined that the next 
attempt on the part of the submarine 
should be less successful, and should, 
on the other hand, result in her own 
destruction. 


They had to wait for some time and 
possess their souls in patience until 
March 16, 1916, when the enemy sub- 
marine ventured once again into the 
waters of the naval base to lay another 
batch of eggs. She ventured in, but 
this time she did not make her escape 
silently and unobserved, for she fell a 
victim to the Italian mines which were 
lying in readiness for her. A loud ex- 
plosion made it known to the Italian 
watchers that their plan had succeeded. 
That might have been the end of the 
story of the UC-12, an end which has 
doubtless come to many another U-boat 
during the present war. 

But the enterprise of the Italian com- 
mander of the naval base gave a fresh 
turn to the story and brought to light 
facts which proved the duplicity of Ger- 
many once again. The water in which 
the submarine met her fate was not 
particularly deep, and a brilliant idea 
occurred to the commander of attempt- 
ing to salve the vessel and to send her 
out repaired, refitted, and re-equipped 
as a unit in the Italian Submarine Serv- 
ice. 

It was not an easy task to undertake, 
for the commander knew well that the 
sunken submarine almost certainly car- 
ried her usual cargo of mines. After 
divers had first been sent down to ascer- 
tain where the submarine lay and the 
condition in which she was, she was cau- 
tiously fished up to the surface a broken, 
tangled mass, apparently quite useless. 
It was not, however, until she reached 
the surface that her previous history be- 
gan to be understood. She then stood re- 
vealed as the UC-12, built in Germany 
at the Weser Dockyard by the firm Ditta 
Siemens Schuckert. 

It was now clear that while Germany 
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remained nominally on terms of friend- 
ship with her former ally, Italy, she had 
lent one of her submarines to operate in 
the service of Austria in the Adriatic and 
to lay mines in Italian waters. But how 
did the submarine make her way from 
the harbor of her birth to the Adriatic? 
That is a question which may well be 
asked, and it would not be an easy one to 
answer were it not for the fact that on 
board the UC-12 was found her log 
from birth to death. She had made her 
trial trip on the Weser, after which she 
was towed through the Kiel Canal in 
May, 1915; at Kiel she took on board 
the mines which she was to be sent to 
sow in Italian waters. 

After having made her trials she was 
sent in three pieces by rail from Kiel to 
Pola, where she arrived on June 24, 1915. 
She left her German flag at Pola and 
adopted instead an Austrian flag, but, 
being ready for all emergencies, she was 
provided also with the British flag and a 
French flag, so as to be able to pose as 
an ally, and also with a Greek flag, in 
case it became necessary for her to be- 
come a neutral. These flags were found 
on board the submarine when she was 
raised to the surface. 

The log contained records of her cruises 
on July 25, 1915, and Aug. 15, 1915, the 
two dates upon which she had been en- 
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gaged in laying down mines in the Italian 
waters. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that UC-12 was unoccupied be- 
tween her second mine-laying exploit in 
August, 1915, and her third attempt in 
March, 1916. In December, 1915, she had 
been carrying a cargo of rifles from the 
Austrian base of Cattaro to Port Bardia 
in Cyrenaica, for the benefit of the rebels 
against the Italian Government. 

In February, 1916, also UC-12 had 
been active in the Adriatic. She was 
round about Durazzo while the Italians 
were engaged in transporting the re- 
mains of the Serbian Army from the 
eastern to the western side of the Adri- 
atic. Such was the revelation of the log 
of UC-12. But an investigation of the 
mangled remains of the ship and her 
crew proved even more completely the 
perfidy of Germany and the connivance 
of Austria. Her crew was German, too. 
There was absolutely nothing Austrian 
on board the submarine except the 
Austrian flag. 

For many months Italian naval engi- 
neers were busy on the remains of 
UC-12. It was an ambitious task to 
salve her, but it has been accomplished, 
and not long ago UC-12 was once again 
placed in commission, and took to the 
water, flying the Tricolore, emblem of 
the position claimed by Italy as Queen of 
the Adriatic. 





Premier Lloyd George in an address to Parliament on Oct. 29, 1917, summarized 
the war activities of the British Navy and gave some illuminating figures. He said: 


But for the navy, disaster would have fallen upon the allied cause. 


Prussia 


would be mistress of Europe and, through Europe, of the world. Despite hidden 
foes, despite illegitimate naval warfare, despite black piracy, the navy has pre- 


served the highways of the seas for Britain and her allies. 


Since the beginning 


of the war the navy has insured the safe transportation to the British and allied 
armies of 13,000,000 men, 2,000,000 horses, 25,000,000 tons of explosives and sup- 
plies, and 51,000,000 tons of coal and oil. 

The losses of men out of the whole 13,000,000 were only 3,500, of which only 
2,700 were lost through the action of the enemy. Altogether, 130,000,000 tons 


have been transported by British ships. 








Military Operations of the War 


By Major Edwin W. Dayton, 
Major Third Battalion, Fifteenth New York Infantry 


X.—The Spring and Summer of 1916 on the Russian Front 


was to be won on the eastern 

front appeared to suffer some 

loss of prestige as 1915 ended. 
In that fatal year the Germans had con- 
quered all Western Russia, from Cour- 
land to Bukowina, and, in addition to the 
loss of cities, fortresses, and provisions, 
the Russians had lost men to an unparal- 
leled number. The killed, wounded, and 
prisoners totaled over 2,000,000 men, and 
the territory lost amounted to 65,000 
square miles. 

Such a defeat would have seemed suf- 
ficient to eliminate any nation, and yet 
so vast was the reserve power of Russia 
that the German hope was doomed to 
bitter disappointment in the following 
year, when great Russian armies resumed 
the offensive in Volhynia, Galicia, and 
Bukowina. In the pursuit of the retreat- 
ing Russian armies in the Summer of 
1915 great numbers of prisoners had been 
taken in rearguard battles and in be- 
leagured fortresses, but nowhere along 
that long front did the Germans succeed 
in cutting off any army. In each sector 
the Russians fought their way clear of 
the flanking forces with which von Hin- 
denburg sought to envelop them, and al- 
though defeated and depleted, all the 
Russian armies succeeded in preserving 
an efficient nucleus upon which, in the 
Winter, new levies could be grafted. 

The most tangible fruit of victory for 
the Germans seemed to be the winning to 
the Teuton side of Bulgaria, which in 
October, 1915, decided to join the ranks 
of the Central Powers, and thereby in- 
sured an open road through middle 
Europe from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean. The more immediate result which 
had been hoped for failed, for the Russian 
fighting spirit was still too strong to be 
quenched, and the armies which, accord- 
ing to von Hindenburg’s theory, ought to 


Ts Hindenburg axiom that the war 


have been freed for use on the western 
front had still to face eastward. Russia 
had suffered an overwhelming defeat, but 
still remained a dangerous factor in the 
war. 

The German campaign in the north had 
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been halted before Riga and Dvinsk, and 
all through the frozen Winter months it 
was supposed that plans were maturing 
for the capture of both cities when Spring 
arrived. In the south at Christmas time 
General Ivanoff attempted to take 
Czernowitz, but failed, and in the next 
few months there was little more than 
local trench fighting to record, although 
a number of desperate battles were fought 
around the bridgehead of Uscieszko in 
January and February. About the middle 
of March the Austrians were driven out 








ef this strong position, and the Russians 
effected the crossing of the Dniester. 


Battles at Lake Narotch 


About the middle of March, 1916, an 
important offensive was developed 
against von Hindenburg’s lines seventy 
miles south of Dvinsk, where, between 
Lakes Narotch and Vishnevsky, four 
Russian corps belonging to General 
Ewart’s right centre and under the im- 
mediate command of General Baluyeff 
began an attack which lasted for a 
month. 


A victory here would have reopened a 
road to Vilna and Kovno, two of the most 
important places captured by the Ger- 
mans in 1915, and so the Germans re- 
sisted desperately the Russian effort to 
break their lines in this sector. Eight 
battles were fought among the marshes 
and sand hills between the lakes, and at 
the cost of some 12,000 casualties, the 
Russians won part of the German first 
line positions. All the ground won was 
lost in one day, (April 28,) when an 
overwhelming bombardment with high 
explosive shells paved the route for a 
powerful infantry attack, which smashed 
a way through Russian regiments, whose 
losses were as high as 75 per cent. 
Ewart’s effort was a costly failure so 
far as the intention to break through the 
German lines below Lake Narotch was 
concerned, but it is generally believed to 
have spoiled von Hindenburg’s plan to 
assail Riga early in April, when the 
waters of the gulf would have been open 
to the German fleet while the Russian 
naval forces were still bottled up by the 
ice further north. 


Brusiloff’s Great Attach 


In May, 1916, the Austrian armies of 
the Archduke Karl smashed the Italian 
defenses and seemed destined to overrun 
the Venetian Plains. In France the Ger- 
mans, after months of furious battling, 
were close to Verdun. The British and 
French had not yet opened their cam- 
paign north of the Somme. A diversion 
especially for the sake of Italy was 
greatly needed, and Brusiloff, the brill- 
iant cavalryman, hero of the Russian 
campaign in the Carpathians in 1914-15, 
replaced Ivanoff in command of the 
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southern army group along the battle 
front from the Pripet marshes south- 
ward to the Rumanian frontier, a distance 
of nearly 300 miles. 


On June 3, after a twelve-hour bom- 
bardment, the Russian infantry attacked 
at many places on that long line. In the 
region of the famous Volhynian triangle, 
between Lutsk and Rovno, the armies of 
Kaledin and Sakharoff stormed and broke 
the Austrian front under the Arcaduke 
Joseph Ferdinand. Achieving an over- 
whelming success, the Russians drove 
forward, and on June 6 took Lutsk with 
enormous booty of heavy guns, shells, 
and prisoners. Two days later Rojetche 
and Dubno fell, and the Russians held 
again all the Volhyniau fortresses. On 
June 13 Kolki was captured, and after a 
severe battle Svidniki on the Stokhod 
was taken. In less than a fortnight the 
armies of Kaledin and Sakharoff had ad- 
vanced fifty miles tu the Galician border 
and captured over 70,000 Austrian pris- 
oners and fifty-three guns. 

The seriousness of the situation was 
apparent, and von Hindenburg began to 
send reinforcements into the threatened 
sectors under von Ludendorff. In Vol- 
hynia von Linsingen resumed the com- 
mand and conducted a series of counter- 
attacks during the latter weeks of June. 


Further toward the north, where the 
Germans defended stubbornly their im- 
portant centre of railway communications 
at Baranovitchi, General Rogoza’s Fourth 
Russian Army fought hard against the 
forces of General von Woyrsch, but after 
promising early successes the Russians 
were halted by Prussian and Silesian 
troops. In the middle of July von Woyrsch 
tried to recover some of the ground lost 
in the first days of the month, but both 
sides appeared to have reached the limit 
of their power for offense, and the fight- 
ing in this sector gradually died down. 

Checked by Linsingen 

In June the Russian line under the im- 
petus of Kaledin’s successes had bulged 
ominously on a wide curve from Czar- 
torysk to Radziviloff. The salient of this 
advance west of Lutsk was along the 
route toward Vladimir-Volynsk, while an 
equal advance northwest of Lutsk was 
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getting dangerously close to Kovel at 
Svidniki. The task of arresting this Rus- 
sian success was assigned to von Lin- 
singen, who directed a series of heavy 
counterattacks in the latter half of June. 
The Russians were driven back from 


Svidniki, and Kovel was saved. 
Had Kaledin succeeded in taking this 
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city, with its radiating railways, it is 
probable that the whole German line in 
the south would have been compelled to 
fall back to the line of the Bug, a strong, 
natural line of defense, where it had 
been thought in the previous year the 
Germans might be content finally to es- 
tablish their new military frontier. 
Below Czartorysk, along the River 
Styr, furious battles were fought, and 
the town of Gadomitchi was won and 
lost several times. Along the road Lutsk- 
Vladimir-Volynsk the Austrians  at- 
tacked in great force and drove Kaledin’s 
men back fully five miles to a position 
running through Zaturtsy and Bludov. 
While Kaledin had been threatening 
Kovel further to the south, Sakharoff’s 
army crossed the Sereth and advanced 
toward Brody. Still further down on that 
long line the army of Scherbacheff made 
a number of thrusts against the enemy. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS OF THE WAR 
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Along the line of the Tarnopol-Lemberg 
railway von Bothmer’s Austro-German 
forces gave the Russians a severe check. 
Below this sector, however, the Russians 
defeated the enemy along the Stripa 
River and captured Buczacz. This part 
of the line might apparently have been 
pushed much further toward the west 
had it not been for the check on the 
north. 


Lechitsky’s Successes in Bukowina 


While these great battles were being 
fought in Volhynia and Galicia, Lechitsky 
carried Brusiloff’s left flank forward in 
great successes through Bukowina. On 
June 4 the attacks began, and after many 
desperate hand-to-hand battles with the 
bayonet the picked troops of Hun- 
gary, under Pflanzer-Baltin, were com- 
pelled to yield ground. Within a week 
the Russians advanced to Dabronovtse 
and captured nearly 20,000 Austrians. 
The enemy retreated all through the re- 
gion between the River Dniester and 
Czernowitz, with the Russian infantry 
close on their heels. On June 12 Horo- 
denka, twenty miles north of Czernowitz, 
was captured, and the Russians gained 
control of the roads above the city. In 
great confusion the badly demoralized 
Austrian forces continued to retreat 
along the line of the Pruth. Sadagora 
was evacuated and thousands of prison- 
ers were picked up daily as the Russians 
advanced. About June 16 the Pruth was 
crossed, and on the 17th Czernowitz was 
captured. 

Lechitsky pursued tirelessly, crossed 
the Sereth, and took Kuty, Pistyn, and 
Radantz. In the last week of June he 
was in Kimpolung, the most southerly 
town of Bukowina. Here the Russian 
left flank, in a wonderful victory, was 
far down against the Rumanian frontier 
and close to the Carpathian passes at 
Kirlibaba and Dorna Watra. 

The great Russian advance through 
Volhynia, Galicia, and Bukowina had in 
three weeks of victorious battles along a 
front of several hundred miles gained the 
one really great success of the war for 
the Allies. In addition to notable ad- 
vances in the two northerly provinces, 
Bukowina had been entirely recovered. 
Nearly 200,000 prisoners were captured, 
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with over 200 cannon and about 650 ma- 
chine guns. 

The Russian victories, particularly in 
Bukowina, were so threatening to Austria 
as to compel the immediate withdrawal of 
every man who could be spared from the 
forces which had been on the verge of 
a successful invasion of Northern Italy. 
This campaign of Brusiloff was one of 
the very few instances in the whole war 
where the Allies succeeded in rescuing a 
small adherent to their cause from im- 
pending disaster. The credit belongs en- 
tirely to Russia, and ought not to be for- 
gotten in later days of evil fortune, when 
internal dissensions robbed the great 
eastern nation of the power to continue 
the splendid successes won by the skill 
of her Generals and the courage of her 
soldiers in the Summer of 1916. Russia 
had Austria in full retreat and appar- 
ently on the verge of a catastrophe, which 
was only averted by the most vigorous 
measures of Germany’s ablest Generals, 
with heavy reinforcements so distributed 
as to restore the shattered morale of the 
Austrian armies. 


Brusiloff’s Further Victories 


When June ended with Bukowina se- 
curely held by the Russian right, Brusi- 
loff found his next great task along the 
middle Dniester, where Bothmer’s army 
covered Halicz. Kovel, Brody, and ulti- 
mately Lemberg, remained, too, as chief 
objectives still to be won. 

As July began General Ewart re- 
newed the Russian effort against Bara- 
novitchi, and although powerful infan- 
try and artillery attacks won initial suc- 
cesses, the Russian effort in this sector 
was ultimately defeated with very heavy 
losses. 

At the same time, south of the Pripet 
‘marshes, General Lesch delivered a great 
attack on a front of more than twenty- 
five miles east of the Styr River, in the 
region of Kolki. Here the Czartorysk 
salient had been a bloody battleground 
for long months. On the night of July 
4 Lesch’s men crossed the Styr above 
Rafalovka and were soon a dozen miles to 
the west of the river. A heavily forti- 
fied position at Vulka-Galuziskaya was 
stormed in heavy fighting, and several 
towns in the direction of Kolki fell. The 
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Czartorysk salient collapsed, and the 
Russian cavalry rode into Manievitche 
station, midway between the Styr and 
the Stokhod, on the line of the Kovel- 
Sarny railroad. Above this Lesch’s right 
flank reached the Stokhod just south of 
the Pripet marshes. By the end of the 
first week in July the Russians were 
across the Stokhod, having driven the 
Austro-Germans back fully twenty-five 
miles and captured more than 12,000 
prisoners. They were within twenty 
miles of Kovel, a main objective. 


The Austrians had concentrated heavy 
reinforcements below the Lutsk salient 
for a great counterstroke, but Brusiloff, 
aware of their intention, struck hard be- 
fore the Austrian concentration was com- 
pleted. In quick, hard attacks on July 
16 Sakharoff’s men smashed several Aus- 
trian and one German division, and cap- 
tured at Mikhailovka, on the Lipa, great 
stores of munitions. The Austrians re- 
treated west on the Lipa to Gorochoff, 
losing en route about 13,000 men taken 
prisoners, with thirty cannon. Within 
the next week the Russians, pressing on, 
took Berestechko, southwest of the junc- 
tion of the Lipa and the Styr, with still 
another 12,000 prisoners. After several 
days of hard fighting in forests and 
marshes, Brody was stormed on July 28, 
and 14,000 prisoners, with forty-nine 
guns, captured. Driving on tirelessly, 
the Russians advanced southward, and 
early in August won a number of villages 
about the upper Sereth, and by the 10th 
of the month were within a few miles 
of the Tarnopol line. 

On the northern sector, meanwhile, the 
Russian armies made further progress 
along the Stokhod and captured several 
thousand Germans, with a number of 
guns. On Aug. 3 a hard battle occurred 
at Rudka Marynska, a strongly fortified 
village, which the Germans lost and later 
recaptured. About this time the Rus- 
sian line had advanced to within some 
twenty-five miles of Kovel, and seemed 
well nigh irresistible, although facing an 
army composed principally of Germans. 


Austrian Debacle in Galicia 


About the time when Lechitsky was 
winning Bukowina the Austrians in 
Galicia were retreating rapidly, and by 
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the end of June were behind the Dniester 
River and holding the bridgeheads from 
Halicz to Nishnioff. Proceeding against 
the Austrian right rear, the Russian 
commander on June 28 started an attack 
northwest of Czernowitz in the direction 
of Kolomea, and on the first day cap- 
tured over 10,000 officers and men. 


GENERAL VON LINSINGEN 


The next day Kolomea fell, and the 
panic-stricken Austrians were in head- 
long flight. On June 30 a brigade of 
Circassian cavalry captured Tlumatch, 
south of the Dniester, but with the ar- 
rival of German reinforcements the 
Austrian resistance stiffened, and on 
July 2 the Russians were driven out of 
Tlumatch. 

Further to the south the Russian suc- 
cesseS were uninterrupted, and town 
after town was captured, until, on July 
8, Delatyn, twenty miles west of Kolo- 
mea, on the Pruth, was taken. Between 
June 22 and July 8 in this region more 
than 31,000 Austrian officers and men 
were captured. 

In July heavy rains raised raging 
floods in the two great rivers, Pruth 
and Dniester, and the attacks were ar- 
rested, but on Aug. 7 Lechitsky recap- 
tured Tlumatch and fought his way to 


the banks of the Dniester. On Aug. 10 
he was in Stanislau and Scherbacheff’s 
men crossed the Zlota Lipa River, one of 
the numerous tributaries flowing into 
the Dniester from the north. The Aus- 
trians under General Bothmer were 
threatened on both flanks and once more 
were compelled to yield ground by re- 
treating to a new position, whose centre 
was at Brzezany with the left back of 
Zboroff, along the Tarnopol-Lemberg 
railway. 

The net results of Brusiloff’s great 
offensive were enormous. Besides vast 
quantities of supplies of every descrip- 
tion, fully 400,000 prisoners were taken 
and 7,000 square miles of territory re- 
captured of the 65,000 square miles lost 
in the previous year. 


Rumania in the War 


As Summer ended, Russian efforts 
were diverted to helping Rumania, 
whose declaration of war against the 
Teutons was the signal for an attack 
upon Southern Austria. For a few 


weeks this gave promise of great things. 
Very shortly, however, the tide there 


turned, and von Falkenhayn and von 
Mackensen swept over Rumania almost 
as completely as the Teuton military 
machine had crushed Serbia in the pre- 
vious year. 

Having declared war on Aug. 27, 1916, 
Rumania rushed troops into Transyl- 
vania, a much-coveted Austrian province, 
which lay just north of the frontier. 
Defeats soon sobered Rumanian en- 
thusiasm, and the German campaign 
under the two great Teuton tacticians 
worked out with a cruel precision that 
never seemed to suffer much more than 
temporary inconveniences from the op- 
position of the combined Rumanian and 
Russian Armies. Bucharest fell on Dec. 
6, 1916, and the survivors of the defend- 
ing armies were huddled away across 
country into Eastern Moldavia. The 
Teutons closed up to the Danube at 
Braila and held the country, except the 
valley of the Sereth, from the Danube 
up to the mountains in the northeast 
corner of the country. What was left of 
the Rumanian Government settled in 
Jassy, close to the Pruth, which forms the 
border between Rumania and Russia. 
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In a few months von Mackensen cap- 
tured 10,000 square miles of territory 
rich in wheat fields and oil lands. The 
Rumanian-Russian losses were fully 400,- 
000 men. The losses here much more 
than offset the gains of Brusiloff in the 
north. The crushing of Rumania was a 
fresh evidence of the inability of the 
Allies to give efficient help to small na- 
tions drawn into the vortex of the war 
on their side. The Teutons were content 
to leave them unmolested in Moldavia, 
while the invaders have remained undis- 
turbed masters of all the rest of the 
country since the end of 1916. 


Teutons Regain Initiative 


An astonishing feature of the war in 
1916 was the ability of the Germans to 
produce great mobile reserves whenever 
and wherever needed. A number of di- 
visions were hurried over from the 
western front, and with large reserve 
bodies from Germany united to stop the 
dangerous Russian offensive in Volhynia, 
Galicia, and the Balkans. Austria 
brought troops back from the Italian 
campaign, and at least two divisions of 


Turks were brought up to the threat- 
ened area. 

By the middle of October the Germans 
were attacking on a front of 300 miles 
from the Pinsk marshes to the Rumanian 
frontier, and in November, in a battle on 
the Stokhod, 4,000 Russian prisoners were 


taken with the front-line positions. The 
initiative had once more passed into the 
hands of the Germans, and by early De- 
cember the Russian-Rumanian defenses 
in the south were being smashed to 
pieces, while further north, where Brusi- 
loff had been winning great victories in 
the Summer, the Russians were again re- 
duced to the defensive, and at places it 
was a precarious defense. 

Early in December, in the high tide of 
German successes, the German Chan- 
cellor announced the willingness of Ger- 
many and her allies to discuss peace. At 
the end of the month the Allies published 
their refusal to listen to any proposals 
until Germany should have first been 
punished. 

In March, 1917, the whole war situa- 
tion was seriously affected by the Rus- 
sian revolution, which banished the Czar 
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and all royalty and created a republic. 
The Russian Army was seriously crip- 
pled by the spirit of independence which 
followed the passage of laws relieving 
soldiers from the duty of saluting their 
own officers. In many places whole regi- 
ments refused to fight at all, and with 
very little effort the Germans recov- 
ered all the ground which the Russians 
had so valiantly captured during the 
previous Summer. Kerensky, the popu- 
lar idol of the nation, although not a 
soldier, went to the south, and by his 
personal influence induced the Russian 
soldiers to remember their duty to their 
country. For a while in the Spring a 
part of the forces seemed like the splen- 
did fighting organization of 1916, but a 
sip from the cup of liberty had intoxi- 
cated the army as well as the civil popu- 
lation, and no great concerted aggressive 
effort could be induced. In places all 
along the line from north to south Rus- 
sian and German troops fraternized in 
No Man’s Land. At the same time in 
other sectors other regiments preserved 
their morale and still fought for the 
honor and integrity of Russia. 

In midsummer of 1917 absolute chaos 
reigned in Russia. Kronstadt, the forti- 
fication defending Petrograd, was for a 
time in the hands of a commune, and 
while the authority of the Central Gov- 
ernment was finally acknowledged, it is 
still matter of grave doubt whether a 
German fleet would meet much resist- 
ance if it should pass through the Gulf 
of Finland into the Neva en route toward 
Petrograd. 

Riga, the important northern naval 
yase, which had valiantly held out against 
every German attack for a year, has 
passed into German hands, as well as all 
the waters of the great Gulf of Riga and 
the islands along the coast at Moon 
Sound. When Riga fell the defenses 
along the Dvina River, which had been 
impregnable for a year, crumbled, and 
the Teutons, crossing easily, marched 
some distance toward Petrograd. The 
folly of becoming involved in a Winter 
campaign among the frozen lakes and 
marshes of that northern interior soon 
became apparent to the Germans, and 
their troops were drawn back to the line 
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of the Dvina, where they are likely for 
the present at least to maintain that 
military frontier, established at the end 
of von Hindenburg’s great campaign of 
1915. 


Effects of Russia’s Collapse 


Germany’s military interests will be 
best served by the creation of several 
independent small States, such as Fin- 
land promises to be. Buffer States of 
that type on the east would reduce to an 
absolute minimum the need for German 
troops on that side. That it has already 
been possible to withdraw great num- 
bers of troops has been indicated by 
the appearance in the Alps of great 
German armies, which in a few weeks 
in this Autumn of 1917 have undone all 
that had been accomplished by Italian 
valor along the Isonzo in a year and a 
half of bloody warfare. If it should 
prove to be possible for von Hindenburg 
to take the bulk of his forces from the 
east and use them successfully to crush 
separate elements of the Allies, such as 
Italy, while holding the western line 
fairly steady, then the soundness of his 
proposition that Germany must win the 
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war in the east would be well accredited. 
The year 1915 proved that driving Rus- 
sian armies back in successive defeats 
meant little toward ultimate victory if 
the necessity remained to keep great 
armies out there ready to repel counter- 
attacks. If the loss of all internal co- 
hesion in Russia changes that condition, 
then von Hindenburg will become a very 
successful prophet so far as theory goes. 

Practically, however, it will not bring 
victory to Germany now, for the great 
resources of the United States will soon 
begin to tip the scale heavily against 
all that the Teuton can do. The same 
situation two years ago, after the end 
of von Hindenburg’s great drive in the 
Summer of 1915, would have been serious 
if not disastrous for the Allies. In 
1917 it is serious, but can no longer be 
disastrous for the Allies as a whole, 
although it may prove to be so for Italy. 

[The author of this valuable series has 
been called to service in France, where he 
will take an active part in the great drama 
whose chief military events he has nar- 
rated in these pages. The series will be 


concluded next month with an article bring- 
ing the other phases of the war down to the 


.present year.—Editor.] 


38,000,000 Men Bearing Arms 


The United States War Department, on Oct. 22, 1917, issued estimates based 
on published reports from various countries, showing that at least 38,000,000 
men are bearing arms in the war—27,500,000 on the side of the allies and 10,- 
600,000 on the side of the Central Powers. These figures do not include naval 
personnel strength, which would raise the total several millions. Against Ger- 
many’s 7,000,000, Austria’s 3,000,000, Turkey’s 300,000, and Bulgaria’s 300,000 
are arrayed the following armed forces: Russia, 9,000,000; France, 6,000,000; 
Great Britain, 5,000,000; Italy, 3,000,000; Japan, 1,400,000; United States, more 
than 1,000,000; China, 541,000; Rumania, 320,000; Serbia, 300,000; Belgium, 
800,000; Greece, 300,000; Portugal, 200,000; Montenegro, 40,000; Siam, 36,000; 
Cuba, 11,000, and Liberia, 400. 

Military experts do not regard these figures as entirely accurate, but believe 
they represent in round numbers the comparative strength of the contending 
armies. 





The Beginnings of the War 


A Review of the Antecedent Causes and 
the Thirteen Critical Days 


By M. Louise McLaughlin 


HE Balkan States, where occurred 
the inception of the great war, 
had long been a menace to the 
peace of Europe, more through the 
fault of their more powerful neighbors 
than through any sins of their own. 
Some of these States had occupied the 
position of distinct nationalities for more 
than a thousand years. Indeed, Serbia 
appears in a map of Europe of the time 
of Charlemagne, not quite in its present 
position nor including within its limits 
its present capital, the ancient town of 
Nissa. The Rumini are also in evidence 
in several places. In a map of the latter 
half of the tenth century, Serbia still 
occupies its position, then including 
within its borders both Belgrade and 
Nissa, while the great kingdom of the 
Bulgarians occupies nearly all the re- 
mainder of the Balkan Peninsula. Bosnia 
is represented apparently under the title 
of Bosona, while Prussia is a little coun- 
try scarcely the size of Serbia, on the 
shore of the Baltic, separated from Serbia 
and Bulgaria by Polonia and the King- 
dom of Hungary. As subsequent changes 
brought into dominance the great powers, 
France, Germany, Russia, and Austria, 
the natural riches of the Balkan States, 
as well as the possession of ports on 
southern seas, aroused covetous plans and 
gave rise to various intrigues for the 
attainment of influence over them or 
actual ownership by their powerful 
neighbors. 

Bosnia, at whose capital of Serajevo 
the murder of the Archduke Ferdinand 
occurred, is, with the adjoining province 
of Herzegovina, under the control of 
Austria. The original kingdom, founded 
in 1378, was conquered by the Turks in 
1463. 

In 1877, when Russia made war against 
Turkey in defense of Bulgaria and espe- 
cially because of the atrocities committed 
by the Turks against the Christian inhab- 


itants, she apparently desired to placate 
Austria and to prevent that power from 
interfering with her plans; to this end 
she entered into a secret agreement to 
recognize the claim of Austria to an in- 
terest in the administration of the prov- 
inces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. On 
this occasion it was necessary for Russia 
to go through Rumaniez, just as in 1914 
it seemed necessary for Germany to go 
through Belgium in her advance upon 
France, but, as Rumania did not resist, 
that country was merely occupied. 
Later, when Russia had suffered de- 
feat at Plevna, Rumania was called upon 
to assist, and through her aid Russia was 
finally victorious, and almost under the 
walls of Constantinople forced the Turks 
to sign the Treaty of San Stefano. Ru- 
mania in return for the aid given was 
made an independent State. Bulgaria 
also became an independent kingdom, 
and the interest gained by Russia 
through these circumstances was impor- 
tant on account of the possession by Bul- 
garia of seaports on the Aegean Sea. 


The Congress of Berlin 


Aware of this, the other European 
powers saw a menace to the balance of 
power and insisted on bringing the mat- 
ter before an international conference. 
Accordingly, the Congress of Berlin was 
called in 1878. Bismarck presided. Eng- 
land was represented by Lords Beacons- 
field and Salisbury, Russia by Prince 
Gortchakoff. 

The great Chancellor had two objects 
in view—he desired an alliance with Aus- 
tria and he also wished to retain friendly 
relations with Russia. The decisions of 
the Congress of Berlin were satisfactory 
to neither of the parties directly con- 
cerned. Russia was not permitted to 
place the boundary line between her do- 
minions and those of Turkey where she 
desired, as England, through an unfor- 
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tunate blunder of the Russian represen- 
tative, had become aware of the extreme 
concession that Russia was prepared to 
make and insisted on that. The Turk- 
ish delegates were themselves surprised 
when it developed during the proceedings 
that a secret agreement had been made 
between their Sultan and England that 
the Island of Cyprus was to be ceded to 
her as the price of her intervention. 

The provisions of the Treaty of San 
Stefano with regard to Rumania and 
Bulgaria were allowed to stand, the oc- 
cupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria was permitted, and Serbia, hav- 
ing aided Russia in the war, was granted 
independence. The province of Tunisia, 
which Italy had expected to obtain, was 
given to France. Russia took from Ru- 
mania the province of Bessarabia and 
gave in return that of Dobrudja. The 
arbitrary provisions of the Congress of 
Berlin did not satisfy all the participants, 
but the peace of Europe had been retained 
for the time being. The next year Bis- 
marck attained his desire of an alliance 
with Austria, thus preventing what he 
had feared—an alliance between that 
country and France. 


Friction in Colonial Matters 


It was about this time that, contrary 
to his previous policy, Bismarck began to 
take an interest in colonial expansion for 
Germany. France became involved in 
colonial friction with England, and, hav- 
ing taken possession of Tunisia in 1881, 
thereby incurred the anger of Italy. In 
1889 an important treaty was arranged 
between England and Germany by which 
Germany came into possession of Samoa. 
Referring to this in a speech in Parlia- 
ment, Lord Salisbury said: 

This morning you have learned of an 
arrangement concluded between us and 
one of the Continental States with whom, 
more than with others, we have for years 
maintained sympathetic relations. The ar-~ 
rangement, above all, is interesting as an 
indication that our relations with the Ger- 
man Nation are all that we could desire. 

In February, 1900, Lord Rosebery 
said: “ The Government made pressing 
“ overtures to Germany and to the United 
“States for an alliance last December.” 
But the influence which finally culminated 
in the Triple Entente of England, France, 
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and Russia had now begun to be effective 
in the policy of M. Delcassé, the French 
Minister. 

The Fashoda incident had brought M. 
Delcassé into office through the resigna- 
tion of his predecessor, M. Hanotaux. 
The difficulty caused by this affair al- 
most led to war between England and 
France. In 1882 the British had under- 
taken to crush a native rebellion in Egypt 
and had bombarded the City of Alexan- 
dria, afterward landing troops, which 
were still in occupation. The other pow- 
ers had protested in vain. 

There had been some trouble as to the 
failure of Great Britain to carry out 
certain treaty rights of France in regard 
to fisheries on the coast of Newfound- 
land, and now a more serious difficulty 
arose as to the Sudan. A French ex- 
peditionary force was in that country 
when a rumor arose as to a possible in- 
tention of diverting the waters of the 
Nile. Great Britain promptly annexed 
the Sudan, and when Colonel Marchand, 
the leader of the French expedition, 
finally made his way to Fashoda, a vil- 
lage on the Nile, he found Kitchener in 
possession, and after a conference was 
obliged to withdraw. France was not in 
a position to defend her claim against 
England by force of arms, although feel- 
ing in regard to the incident ran high in 
France. Her Minister, M. Hanotaux, 
was obliged to resign. 

M. Delcassé, succeeding to the office, 
endeavored to maintain peaceful rela- 
tions, although the task was not an easy 
one, with Italy also assuming a hostile 
attitude with regard to Tunisia. In 1902 
an agreement was made with Italy which 
contained a proviso that she would not 
join in an aggressive war against France. 
This probably influenced Italy’s action in 
1914. Italy was also induced to accept a 
revision of the Tunisian treaty, thus 
recognizing the claims of France to that 
province. 


Rise of the Triple Entente 


The idea of war with Germany was 
never very far from the thought of 
French politicians after 1870, and, indeed, 
war was barely averted.in 1875. M. 
Deleassé did not like Germany, but in his 
policy of conciliation he even drew upon 
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himself the charge of having “ sold out to 
the Germans ” because he went to Russia 
to intercede with the Government of that 
country to withhold opposition to the 
German project of a railway to the East. 
In his quest of a defensive alliance, how- 
ever, he turned to Great Britain. The 
new order of things, which changed the 
ancient enemies into allies and resulted 
in the formation of the Triple Entente, 
had given signs of its approach, from the 
time, indeed, when it might have been 
expected—the retirement of Bismarck. 
From this time the change in the rela- 
tions of Germany and Russia may be 
dated. Bismarck’s intention was always 
to retain the friendship of Russia, and 
a disagreement on this subject between 
the young Kaiser and the aged Chancellor 
is supposed to have led to the latter’s 
retirement in 1890. The following year 
the alliance between France and Russia 
was consummated, although the full text 
of this alliance was not made public until 
1897 upon the occasion of the visit of the 
Czar Nicholas to Paris. Great resent- 
ment was felt in Germany when the terms 
of this alliance were known, and the war 
party did not conceal its dissatisfaction 
with the Kaiser for his policy of main- 
taining peace. 

It was three years before this that the 
photograph of the Kaiser, with his arm 
encircling the shoulder of the Czar, was 
taken, upon the occasion of the latter’s 
bethrothal to the cousin of the Kaiser. 
When this picture was exhibited in a 
shop window of Paris, at the time of the 
Czar’s visit in 1897, the Parisians ob- 
jected so strongly that it had to be re- 
moved. 

But the dominating force of Bis- 
marck no longer controlled the politics 
of Europe, and it became more and more 
evident that the other countries resented 
the exercise of German influence and 
entertained a growing fear of German 
military power. It was after the Boer 
war that the enmity developing in Eng- 
land became apparent. Great Britain, 
humiliated by the mismanagement of that 
war and the criticisms her conduct toward 
the Boers had called forth, was inclined 
to meet the overtures of France. The 
Asséciated Chambers of Commerce of 
London passed a resolution in favor of 
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an arbitration treaty with France in the 
interests of trade. King Edward visited 
Paris, and President Loubet and M. 
Delcassé returned the visit. It is under- 
stood that King Edward was largely 
instrumental in establishing friendly rela- 
tions with France, and it is also believed 
that his personal association with the 
Kaiser, his nephew, had not been agree- 
able. 


Entente Cordiale Signed 


The “ Entente Cordiale ” between Eng- 
land and France was signed in 1904. By 
the entente the two Governments pledged 
themselves not to interfere with each 
other, or, rather, “to afford to one 
“another their diplomatic support in 
“order to obtain the execution of the 
“clauses of the present declaration re- 
“garding Egypt and Morocco.” The 
secret portions of the treaty were not 
made public until seven years afterward. 

When, the following year after the en- 
tente was signed, the Kaiser arrived at 
Tangier in his yacht and, in a speech to 
the Sultan, offered his services if needed, 
and also expressed his intention of safe- 
guarding the interests of Germans in 
Morocco, the French people, who were 
not aware of the underlying causes, were 
extremely indignant. The secret portion 
of the entente, which related to a possible 
partition of Morocco, would appear to 
have come to the knowledge of the 
Kaiser. Great Britain had desired to 
protect her interests in Gibraltar, and in 
the event of a partition of Morocco, while 
not demanding a share, asked that the 
portion lying opposite her possessions 
should belong to Spain, and that that 
country should give a pledge that no 
fortification would be erected thereon 
which could menace the British occupa- 
tion of Gibraltar. As this portion of the 
treaty was not made public until 1911, 
the action of the Kaiser indicated that 
he had learned of its provisions. His 
visit to Tangier was also timed after the 
defeat of the Russians by the Japanese 
at Liao-Yang. France, not being pre- 
pared to fight, was obliged to consent to 
the demand of public opinion in Germany, 
which insisted that a conference of the 
powers should be held and that M. Del- 
cassé should be asked to resign. 
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A conference of the powers was held at 
Algeciras in Spain in 1906. At this con- 
ference it appeared that Germany did 
not have the support of the other nations, 
as all those taking part voted against her 
except Austria and Morocco. Among 
those who thus voted were Belgium and 
the United States, although the fact of 
the presence of our representative was 
withheld from the Senate. Again the 
war party of Germany regretted the set- 
tlement of this matter by diplomacy, in 
which they did not excel, instead of the 
sword, which at this time they could 
have drawn with every prospect of suc- 
cess. The maintenance of peace, how- 
ever, seemed to be most desired, and 
efforts at conciliation continued to be 
made. 


Austria’s Annexation of Bosnia 


But again the Eastern question arose. 
A revolution in Turkey overthrew the 
Government of Abdul Hamid. In power, 
the party of the Young Turks undertook 
to assert their sovereignty over Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Austria, ignoring the 
fact that the Congress of Berlin had 
merely given her a protectorate over 
those provinces, annexed them. In this 
act she was upheld by Germany, and the 
protests of the other powers were over- 
ruled. On account of interest in Slav 
nationalities, the Czar especially was in- 
sistent, but, as the Kaiser threatened war 
rather than abandon the support of his 
ally, Russia was forced to withdraw 
opposition, which she was the more will- 
ing to do, as she was then in no condition 
to undertake a war against Germany and 
Austria. 

The affair of Agadir was the next 
menace to the peace of Europe, the scene 
being again laid in Morocco. There were 
German interests in that country, and 
there had been complaints of unequal 
treatment in commercial matters. It had 
been rumored that France was preparing 
to assume a protectorate over the terri- 
tory. A military expedition had been 
sent to Fez, ostensibly to protect the 
interests of the French residents. Ger- 
many protested by sending a warship to 
Agadir. The crisis produced threatened 
to be serious, but at last the Kaiser recog- 
nized the French protectorate of Morocco 
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and as a compensation received a rather 
useless bit of territory in the Congo. 


The Treaty of Bucharest 

Italy now proceeded to take from Tur- 
key her last remaining colonies in Africa, 
engaging in a war with the Turks with- 
out either the consent or participation of 
her allies. This war was followed by 
the war of the Balkan Alliance against 
Turkey in 1912. Earlier in this year a 
treaty had been made between Bulgaria 
and Serbia, from which it appeared that 
Serbia desired access to the Adriatic, 
while Bulgaria’s object was the inde- 
pendence of Macedonia. The Serbians, 
cherishing a national spirit that had been 
aroused through the efforts of Austria to 
keep them in subjection, aspired to a 
union of those nationalities of the Balkan 
Peninsula which had a common origin or 
spoke similar languages. Austria op- 
posed this aspiration and undertook to 
protect Albania from Serbia. The result 
of the war of the Balkan Alliance was in 
favor of Serbia, and Bulgaria was forced 
to accept a solution which she had gone 
to war to prevent. 

The Treaty of Bucharest, which ended 
the war, has been pronounced one of the 
most iniquitous ever perpetrated. The 
demand to have it laid before the powers 
for revision was refused. Germany and 
Austria resented the advantages gained 
by Serbia and considered the result a vic- 
tory for Russia. Serbia, on account of 
their common Slav origin, was the pro- 
tégé of Russia, and on her own part 
recognized the advantage of the friend- 
ship of her northern neighbor, while that 
power realized that through Serbia lay 
the route to southern seas. Austria’s 
policy was to subject Serbia to her domi- 
nation and to frustrate any ambitions as 
to Pan-Slavonic development. Under 
these conditions, and with the Balkan 
question still unsettled, the peace of Eu- 
rope was unstable. 

In 1913 Germany passed a law giving a 
great increase to her army; Russia also 
voted enormous military credits, and 
France lengthened the enforced term of 
service in her army from two to three 
years. The stage was set for the great 
war, and on June 28, 1914, the incentive 
to trouble was given in the assassination 
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of the heir to the Austrian throne, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and his wife 
at Serajevo. 


The Fatal Thirteen Days 


With the constantly increasing prepara- 
tions for war, the endless speculations as 
to when it would begin, with everybody 
on the qui vive and the young German 
officers drinking to “ The Day,” it was 
evident that the provocation that would 
set a match to the tinder would not be 
far to seek. The increase in the German 
Navy and the extension of German com- 
petition in the commerce of all the marts 
of the world had also been a source of 
concern to England, while the German 
project of a railway from Hamburg to 
Bagdad was regarded by that country as 
inimical to her interests in the East. 
The crime of Serajevo precipitated the 
crisis. 

The history of the great war begins 
with the first of the “Fatal Thirteen 
Days,” July 23, 1914. On that day 
Austria sent an ultimatum to Serbia con- 
taining ten demands, with the request 
that an answer be returned within forty- 
eight hours. The important demand in- 
cluded in the ultimatum was that in 
which Serbia was asked to permit the 
collaboration of Austria “for the sup- 
pression of the subversive movement di- 
rected against the territorial integrity 
of the monarchy.” It would seem that 
Austria had chosen the time as an oppor- 
tune occasion to humiliate and browbeat 
Serbia. 

At the moment Great Britain was occu- 
pied with the home-rule conference, and 
the ultimatum was sent on the very day 
that the conference failed and civil war 
in Ulster seemed inevitable. The Presi- 
dent of France and his Prime Minister 
were in Russia, the French Ambassador 
to Serbia had gone away from the capital, 
the Russian Ambassador was about to 
leave for a fortnight’s vacation, and left 
after receiving the assurance that the 
situation was not critical. It was evident 
that Germany knew of the action of her 
ally and was prepared to give her sup- 
port. The demand of Austria, however, 
to be permitted to take part in the in- 
vestigation of the crime which had been 
committed was felt to be an infringe- 


ment upon the sovereign rights of Serbia 
which that country could not permit. 

On July 24 the British Ambassador at 
Vienna reported to his Government that 
the Russian Chargé d’Affaires, having 
been received by the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, had given as his own 
personal opinion that the Austrian note 
had been so drawn as to render its ac- 
ceptance as it stood impossible, and that 
it was both unusual and peremptory in 
its terms. The Austrian Minister re- 
plied that unless the demands were ac- 
cepted by 4 P. M. the following day the 
Austrian Minister at Belgrade had in- 
structions to leave. On the same day the 
German Ambassador at Paris made 
known the hope of his Government that 
the conflict might be confined to Austria 
and Serbia. 

On Saturday, July 25, Austria refused 
to extend the time limit imposed on Ser- 
bia. The British Chargé d’Affaires at 
Berlin reported a conversation had that 
day with the Secretary of State in which 
the latter said he “did not know what 
“ Austria-Hungary had ready on the 
“spot, but he admitted quite freely that 
“the Austro-Hungarian Government 
“wished to give Serbia a lesson, and they 
“meant to take military action.” This 
seemed to be the general opinion among - 
the Ambassadors. 


Serbia’s Answer to Austria 


Serbia’s answer, in which she accepted 
eight out of the ten demands of Austria, 
was dated upon this day. As to the re- 
maining two demands, she declined to 
permit Austrian officials to conduct the 
investigation of her citizens, as such 
action would be a reflection on her sov- 
ereignty; but she offered to place the 
matter before The Hague Tribunal or the 
great powers. The Austrian Minister at 
Belgrade spent forty minutes in con- 
sidering the answer and left for Vienna. 

Sunday, July 26. The British Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg reported a con- 
versation with the German Ambassador 
in which, in reply to his question if the 
Russian Government might not be in- 
duced to intervene on account of kindred 
nationality, the German Ambassador said 
that everything would depend on the per- 
sonality of the Russian Minister for For- 
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eign Affairs—but he did not think that 
official would take a step which would 
open up so many frontier questions; be- 
sides, France was not at all in a condi- 
tion to make war. 

On this day Sir Edward Grey proposed 
that the four powers most directly inter- 
ested should authorize their Ambassadors 
to meet and seek some formula of agree- 
ment, while in the meantime neither 
Serbia, Austria, nor Russia should enter 
into military preparations. France and 
Italy agreed to this, and the proposition 
was also favored by Russia, who had 
already made overtures to Austria for 
the purpose of entering into direct con- 
versations. Germany, while appearing 
to approve of this suggestion on prin- 
ciple, objected that it would be tanta- 
mount to calling Austria and Russia 
before an international court, which was 
out of the question. M. Cambon, the 
French Ambassador at Berlin, pointed out 
that in such a crisis the matter of form 
might be disregarded, and if a peaceful 
solution could not be found, the responsi- 
bility would rest with Germany. The 
German diplomat still refused. 

Monday, July 27. Sir Edward Grey 
informed his Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg that he had learned from German 
and Austrian sources that they believed 
that Russia would not take action as long 
as Austria agreed not to take Serbian 
territory. 


Austria Refuses a Parley 


Tuesday, July 28. The Austrian Am- 
bassador at Berlin assured the British 
Ambassador that a general war was most 
unlikely, that Russia neither wanted nor 
was in a condition to make war. This 
seemed to be the opinion in the German 
capital. On this day, however, the offer 
of Russia to discuss the matter with Aus- 
tria was refused, and the Austrian Pre- 
mier withheld from his Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg the authority to hold con- 
versations with the Russian authorities 
in regard to the terms of the note to 
Serbia. 

Austria declared war upon Serbia. 

Wednesday, July 29. The Italian Min- 
ister made a suggestion to the British 
Ambassador at Rome to the effect that, as 
it appeared Germany was desirous of 
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maintaining friendly relations with Eng- 
land, it would be well if she were given 
to understand that the latter country 
would act with France and Russia. To 
the entreaty of the French Ambassador, 
however, Sir Edward Grey replied: “In 
“the present case the dispute between 
“ Austria and Serbia is not one in which 
“we feel called upon to take a hand. 
“ Even if the question were one between 
“ Austria and Russia we should not feel 
“called upon to take a hand in it. It 
“would then be a question of the su- 
“ premacy of Teuton or Slav—a struggle 
“for supremacy in the Balkans—and our 
“idea has always been to avoid being 
“drawn into a war over the Balkan 
“ question.” 


It was on this day that the Kaiser, ac- 
cording to his letter, given to our Am- 
bassador, Mr. Gerard, on Aug. 10, for 
transmission to President Wilson, re- 
ceived the verbal message from his 
brother, Prince Henry, which had pre- 
viously been transmitted by telegraph. 
This message, he asserts, was to the ef- 
fect that King George, in a conversation 
with Prince Henry, had assured him that 
England would remain neutral “if war 
broke out on the Continent involving Ger- 
many, France, Austria, and Russia”; 
but King George flatly denies ever having 
sent such a message. 

The German Chancellor promised that 
if England would stand aside, Germany 
would seek no territorial aggrandizement 
from France, although he would make no 
promises as to French colonies. Also he 
would guarantee to respect the neutrality 
of Belgium if she did not side with 
France. 


Britain’s Attitude Made Clear 


Thursday, July 30. Sir Edward Grey 
refused the German offer of the previous 
day. What Germany asked, he said, was 
in effect 

to stand by while French colonies were 

taken and France is beaten, so long as 

Germany does not take French territory 

as distinct from her colonies. From the 

material point of view such a prospect is 
unacceptable, for France, without further 
territory being taken from her, could be 

so crushed as to lose her position as a 

great power and become subordinate to 

German policy. Altogether apart from 

that, it would be a disgrace for us to make 
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this bargain at the expense of France, a 
disgrace from which the good name of this 
country would never recover. The Chan- 
cellor also asks us to bargain away what- 
ever obligation or interest we have as 
regards the neutrality of Belgium; we 
could not entertain this bargain, either. 
At 2 o’clock on this morning the Ger- 
man Ambassador at St. Petersburg had a 
second interview with the Russian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and asked M. 


Sazonoff to offer some suggestion that 


could be telegraphed to his Government - 


as a last hope. M. Sazonoff then drew 
up and handed to the Ambassador the 
following formula: 

If Austria, recognizing that her conflict 
with Serbia has assumed character of 
question of European interest, declares 
herself ready to eliminate from her ulti- 
matum points which violate sovereignty 
of Serbia, Russia engages to stop all mili- 
tary preparations. 


Austria Recedes a Step 


Learning of the military preparations 
of Russia, Count von Berchtold, the Aus- 
trian Premier, agreed to permit the re- 
sumption of diplomatic conversations, 
saying that his former refusal to permit 


this interchange with the Russian offi- 
cials had been based on a misunderstand- 
ing, and begging the Russian Ambassador 
to do all in his power to remove the false 
impression that “ Austria had brutally 
banged the door on negotiations.” He 
also informed Paris and London that 
Austria had no intention of impugning 
the sovereign rights of Serbia. The Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Vienna in his turn 
gave assurance that his Government 
would take into consideration the de- 
mands of Austria in “a far more gen- 
erous spirit than was expected.” At St. 
Petersburg the Austrian Ambassador ac- 
cepted the discussion proposed, and 
agreed to accept the mediation of the 
powers suggested by Sir Edward Grey 
and drafted by the Russian Minister. 


Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador 
at Berlin, informed his Government of 
an extraordinary council which he be- 
lieved had been held at Potsdam the pre- 
vious evening, consisting of the military 
authorities under the Presidency of the 
Emperor, and which “had decided upon 
mobilization, a fact which explains the 
Lokal-Anzeiger’s special edition, [con- 


taining the order for mobilization,] but 
that various influences [England’s state- 
ment that she reserves full liberty of 
action, exchange of telegrams between 
the Czar and Wilhelm II.] have caused 
the serious measures which have been 
determined upon to be suspended.” 


Kaiser to President Wilson 


Referring to the situation at this point, 
the Kaiser, in his letter to President Wil- 
son, says that his Ambassador at London 
communicated to him the position of Eng- 
land as given by Sir Edward Grey in a 
private conversation—that England would 
not move even if Russia was involved 
with Austria—but if Germany entered 
the conflict “she would take quick de- 
“cisions and grave measures; i. e., if I 
“left my ally Austria in the lurch to 
“fight alone, England would not touch 
“me.” Continuing (Part’4): 

“This communication being directly 

** counter to the King’s message to me, I 

** telegraphed to H. M., on the 29th or 30th, 

** thanking him for kind messages through 

**my brother and begging him to use all 

**his power to keep France and Russia— 

“his allies—from making any warlike 

‘preparations calculated to disturb my 

** work of mediation, stating that I was in 

** constant communication with H. M. the 

* Czar. 

**In the evening the King kindly an- 

** swered that he had ordered his Govern- 

** ment to use every possible influence with 

**his allies to refrain from taking any 

** provocative military measures. At the 

**same time H. M. asked me if I would 

**transmit to Vienna the British proposal 

**that Austria was to take Belgrade and a 

** few Serbian towns and a strip of coun- 

**try as a ‘ main-mise ’ to make sure that 

**the Serbian promises on paper should 

**be fulfilled in reality. This proposal 

** was in the same moment telegraphed to 

**me from Vienna for London, quite in 

**eonjunction with the British proposal; 

** besides, I had telegraphed to H. M. the 

“ Czar the same as an idea of mine, be- 

** fore I received the two communications 

**from Vienna and London, as both were 

** of the same opinion. 

‘“‘I immediately transmitted the tele- 
**erams vice versa to Vienna and Lon- 
**don. I felt that I was able to tide the 
“question over and was happy at the 
** peaceful outlook.’’ 


The telegrams here referred to have 
not appeared in the German official re- 
ports of the diplomatic proceedings. Mr. 
Gerard, to whom the Kaiser’s cablegram 
was given for transmission, relates that 
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directly after receiving it he was ques- 
tioned in regard to its contents by a cer- 
tain person in high authority whose iden- 
tity he did not wish to disclose. Request- 
ing that the cablegram be shown to him, 
this personage suggested that it would 
be best in the interest of good feeling 
between Germany and America that it 
should not be published. This precaution 
evidently applied to the closing para- 
graph, (Part 7,) in which the Kaiser 
said that the neutrality of Belgium “ had 
to be violated on strategical grounds.” 
Why that admission should have been 
considered imprudent then, or why the 
publication three years afterward when 
we were at war with Germany was con- 
sidered as an important confession, it is 
difficult to understand, when Chancellor 
von Bethmann Hollweg, on the very day 
that the act was committed, announced 
the fact that they “ found it necessary to 
enter Belgian territory.” 


The Kaiser to the Czar 


But we have left the Kaiser at the 
close of the day when he was “ happy at 
the peaceful outlook.” That night a tele- 
gram was sent to the Czar and received 
by the latter at 1 o’clock A. M., which 
was worded by the Kaiser as follows: 


My Ambassador has been instructed to 
call the attention of your Government to 
the dangers and serious consequences of 
mobilization. This is what I told you in 
my last telegram. Austria-Hungary has 
mobilized only against Serbia, and no 
more than part of her army. If it is the 
case, as your telegram and the communi- 
cation of your Government indicate, that 
Russia is mobilizing against Austria- 
Hungary, the success of the mission of 
mediation with which you amicably in- 
trusted me, and which I accepted at your 
request, will be endangered or perhaps 
made impossible. The whole burden of the 
decision to be arrived at now rests on your 
shoulders, which will have to bear the re- 
sponsibility of war or peace. 

The reply to this telegram was re- 
ceived in Berlin at 1:20 P. M. and was 
as follows: 

The military measures which have now 
been taken were decided upon five days 
ago as a precaution against the prepara- 
tions of Austria. I hope most sincerely 
that these measures will not in any way 
hinder your mediation, which I value very 
greatly. 

Meanwhile the Kaiser, as he states in 
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his letter to President Wilson, was in the 
act of preparing a letter to the Czar “ to 
inform him that Vienna, London, and 
Berlin were agreed about the treatment 
of affairs ” when he received a telephone 
message from his Chancellor that “the 
“night before the Czar had given the 
“order to mobilize the whole of the Rus- 
“sian Army, which was, of course, also 
“meant against Germany; whereas up 
“till then the southern armies had been 
“ mobilized against Austria.” 

From this time the Kaiser openly 
manifested his resentment at the action 
of the Czar and adopted the aggressive 
attitude that within forty-eight hours 
precipitated the war. He stated that he 
considered the Czar’s reply to his tele- 
gram evasive, and was evidently angered 
at what he construed as a defiance from 
Russia. 


Czar’s Efforts for Peace 


A light has been thrown upon the con- 
duct of the Czar recently, which absolves 
him from deliberate intention to produce 
the result which followed. It has been 
pointed out that demobilization at the 
demand of the Kaiser would have been 
the deepest possible humiliation for Rus- 
sia, yet in the trial of the Russian Gen- 
eral Soukhomlinoff on the charge of 
treason by the revolutionary authorities 
it was brought out that the Czar actually 
did give an order for arrest of mobiliza- 
tion, which upon the night in question 
was changed by General Januschkevitch 
because of news which he said had been 
received of mobilization by Germany. On 
being informed of this in the morning, the 
Czar was said to have thanked the Gen- 
eral for his action. 

The efforts of the Czar to preserve 
peace are made plain, but also the fact 
that he was manipulated by one of his 
officers, or that they were both the vic- 
tims of false information. 

Mr. Gerard says that in Berlin peace 
talk continued, but that on the afternoon 
of this day he had a conversation with 
Baron Beyens, the Minister from Bel- 
gium, and Jules Cambon, the French 
Ambassador, who were very much de- 
pressed, and who told him that nothing 
could now prevent war but the interven- 
tion of the United States. 
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Acting on his own responsibility, Mr. 
Gerard sent this letter to the Chancellor: 
Your Excellency: Is there nothing that 
my country can do? Nothing that I can 
do toward stopping this dreadful war? I 
am sure the President would approve any 
act of mine looking toward peace. Yours 
ever, (Signed) JAMES W. GERARD. 

To this no reply was sent. 

Friday, July 31. Mr. Gerard cabled 
the State Department that a general 
European war was inevitable. 

At 2 P. M. the Kaiser telegraphed to 
the Czar: 

I undertook to mediate between your 
Government and the Austro-Hungarian 
Government. While this negotiation was 
still proceeding your troops were mobilized 
against Austria-Hungary, my ally, and, in 
consequence of this, as I have already in- 
formed you, my intervention has become 
almost illusory. In spite of this, I con- 
tinued. 

I have just received reliable information 
of serious warlike preparations on my 
eastern frontier, and, as I am responsible 
for the security of my empire, I am obliged 
to adopt similar measures of defense. 

I have done everything possible in my 
efforts to keep the peace, and it is not I 
who will bear the responsibility of the 
frightful disaster which at present men- 
aces the whole civilized world. 

Even now it depends only upon you to 
prevent it. No one threatens the honor 
and authority of Russia, and she might 
very well have awaited the result of my 
intervention. 

No reply was given to this telegram, 
and the same day an official summons was 
sent to Russia to demobilize within 
twelve hours. It is definitely asserted 
that a telegram from the Czar offering 
to place the matters at issue before The 
Hague Tribunal, which received no reply, 
was deliberately omitted from the Ger- 
man diplomatic record. Indeed, all the 
events which led to the crisis have been 
the subject of bitter controversy. For, 
although there are those who, like stormy 
petrels, ride this whirlwind with evident 
delight, no one wants to assume the re- 
sponsibility of having started it, and it 
has been the peculiarity of this war that 
every nation that has entered it, those of 
the Central Powers as well as those of 
the Allies, has proclaimed that it did so 
in self-defense. 

At 7 P. M., the same hour at which the 
demand upon Russia to demobilize was 
made, the Kreigsgefahrzustand, or “ con- 
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dition of danger of war,” was proclaimed 
in Berlin. 


German and Russian Mobilization 


Aug. 1. At 5 P. M. the order for 
mobilization of the German Army was 
given, and at 7:10 P. M., the twelve 
hours of the ultimatum to Russia having 
expired, war was declared against that 
country. 


Perhaps the most important of the 
controversies that have been waged as 
to the responsibility for the breaking out 
of the war has been that in regard to the 
dates of mobilization in Germany and 
Russia. We have, as given above, the 
official time of Germany’s order for 
mobilization as reported by our Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Gerard—5 P. M. on Aug. 1. 
The Czar, in his telegram to the Kaiser 
on the 30th, admitted that the military 
preparations of Russia had been decided 
upon five days before, thus apparently 
giving the Russian mobilization a prece- 
dence of about six days before that of 
Germany. Christopher Schnurrer, a 
graduate of the University of Leipsic, 
has recently been arrested in this coun- 


try, and among his effects was found a 
card issued by the Imperial Government 
of Germany directing him to report for 


military duty on July 17, 1914. This 
agrees with the stories that were current 
about the time of the breaking out of 
the war, going to show that Germany 
had anticipated the event by summoning 
officers of her army on leave at distant 
points to return; and that some of them 
had been making their way from Canada 
and remote parts of the United States 
ten days or two weeks before war was 
declared. 


That, on account of the trouble between 
Austria and Serbia, Germany had con- 
sidered the possibility of being drawn 
into a war with Russia, was admitted in 
the diplomatic correspondence published 
in THE New YorkK Times of Aug. 24, 
1914, known as the German White Paper. 
In this document the following statement 
was made: “ We are fully aware in this 
“connection that warlike moves on the 
“part of Austria-Hungary against Serbia 
“would bring Russia into the question 
“and might draw us into a war in ac- 
“cordance with our duties as an ally.” 
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This accounted for preparations made by 
Germany for mobilization. The increase 
in the German Army the previous year, 
the military preparations of Russia, and 
the lengthened term of service in the 
French Army; in fact, all the efforts of 
the great powers to be prepared for the 
emergency had previously indicated the 
state of apprehension that existed. 

It was expected that France would 
enter into the war. Her Premier had 
said that she would act as her interests 
demanded, but to insure the neutrality 
of Italy it was felt that France should 
abstain from aggressive movements, and 
her troops were ordered to retire ten kilo- 
meters from the border of Germany. 

German Invasion of Belgium 

Aug. 2. At 7 P. M. the German Gov- 
ernment announced to Belgium its pur- 
pose to violate the neutrality of that 
country, either with or without her con- 
sent. Accompanying the note was the 


assurance that “the German troops with 
“their iron discipline will respect per- 
“sonal liberty and personal property of 
“the individual in Belgium, just as they 


“did in France in 1870.” Article 4 of 
this communication also contained the 
warning: “Should Belgium oppose the 
“German troops, and in particular should 
“she throw difficulties in the way of 
“their march by resistance of the fort- 
“resses on the Meuse, or by destroying 
“railroads, tunnels, or other similar 
“works, Germany will to her regret be 
“compelled to consider Belgium an ene- 
“ my.” 

In the Reichstag that day, Chancellor 
von Bethmann Hollweg said: 

“We are now in a state of necessity, 
“and necessity knows no law—anybody 
“who is threatened as we are threat- 
“ened and is fighting for his highest 
“possessions can have only one thought 
“_how he is to hack his way through.” 

Monday, Aug. 38. At 7 o’clock in the 
morning Belgium delivered her reply, 
that she was resolved to repulse by every 
means in her power any attack upon her 
rights. 

Later in the day, the Germans, having 
crossed the frontier, the King of the Bel- 
gians appealed to England for diplomatic 
intervention. 


Great Britain and Belgium 


Tuesday, Aug. 4. On this day the 
climax arrived which threw the great 
powers of Europe into the war, and 
which has now drawn into its toils nearly 
the whole world. The German Chan- 
cellor stated to the Reichstag the events 
which had led to the declaration of war 
against Russia. With regard to France, 
while he admitted that the French had 
agreed to respect a zone of ten kilometers 
from the border, he asserted that in 
reality aggressions had been made on 
German territory (in Alsace-Lorraine) 
by “bomb-throwing fliers, cavalry pa- 
trols, invading companies.” Proof of this 
has not been given, and the Kaiser does 
not refer to it definitely in his letter to 
President Wilson, stating the case in rela- 
tion to France as follows: 


In a telegram from London my Ambas- 
sador informed me he understood the 
British Government would guarantee neu- 
trality of France and wished to know 
whether Germany would refrain from at- 
tack. I telegraphed to H. M. personally 
that mobilization being carried out could 
not be stopped, but if H. M. could guar- 
antee with hig armed forces the neutral- 
ity of France I would refrain from atiack- 
ing her, leave her alone, and employ my 
troops elsewhere. H. M. answered that he 
thought my offer was based on a mis- 
understanding; and, as far as I can make 
out, Sir E. Grey never took my offer into 
serious consideration. He never answered 
it. Instead, he declared England had to 
defend Belgian neutrality, which had to 
be violated by Germany on strategical 
grounds, news having been received that 
France was already preparing to enter 
Belgium, and the King of the Belgians 
having refused my petition for a free pas- 
sage under guarantees of his country’s 
freedom. 


Proof of a possible French invasion of 
Belgian territory has not been furnished; 
on the contrary, it is said that the French 
troops near the border were opposite the 
German frontier, not the Belgian. 

As to possible occupation of Belgium 
by England in the event of a war with 
Germany, even without the request or 
consent of that country, proof that this 
had been discussed was alleged to have 
been found by the Germans in the 
archives of Antwerp, although the docu- 
ments, which they have since published, 
indicate that the matter never went any 
further than certain conversations be- 
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tween the Military Attachés of England 
and Belgium in 1906, and again in 1912, 
over hypothetical situations. The King 
of the Belgians has published a statement 
in which, referring to the conversation 
reported by General Ducarme to the 
Minister of War in 1906, he says that so 
fearful was he of any act that could be 
construed as unneutral that he caused 
these matters to be communicated to the 
German Military Attaché at Berlin, and 
therefore, when the Germans’ went 
through the archives at Antwerp they 
knew exactly what they would find. 
When it became known that the Dutch 
contemplated fortifying the mouth of 
the Scheldt, both Great Britain and 
France protested. It was there that the 
possible landing of troops had been con- 
templated. 


Early Diplomatic Conversations 


In 1911 the Belgian representative at 
Berlin objected that the plans should also 
take into account an arrangement with 
Germany in the event of an invasion of 
Belgium by France and England. In the 
conversation between the Military At- 
tachés Lieutenant Bridges and General 
Jungbluth in 1912, the former said that 
England could send an army of 160,000 
men even if Belgium did not demand aid. 
To this the Belgian General objected 
that Belgium’s consent would be neces- 
sary. Colonel Bridges answered that he 
was aware of that, but as the Belgians 
would not be able to prevent the passage 
of the Germans through their country, 
England would send troops into Belgium 
in any case. General Jungbluth contend- 
ed that the Belgians would be perfectly 
able to prevent the passage of the 
Germans. 

Details were discussed even in the 
earlier conversations as to the amount 
of time which would be required for the 
arrival of the British troops and if the 
Belgian preparations were sufficient for 
defense during the time, perhaps ten 
days, which must elapse before the land- 
ing was accomplished. 

On the other hand, it is said that there 
were evidences of preparation on the part 
of Germany for the invasion of Belgium 
in the numerous railways leading in the 
direction of the frontier, ten of which 
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had been constructed, while eight more 
were under construction when most of 
them were unnecessary for the traffic of 
the region. In fact, the strategic im- 
portance of this region was recognized 
by both sides, and Flanders was again to 
be made the battlefield of the nations. 
To the fact that it had suffered so much 
through wars, Fergusson attributed the 
circumstance that it was so rich in archi- 
tectural monuments, because the country 
had been so impoverished that it was 
unable to follow the custom of more pros- 
perous places and destroy the fine mediae- 
val structures to give way to more mod- 
ern but less beautiful productions. 


Belgium’s Neutrality Guaranteed 


In 1830, when the independence of Bel- 
gium was demanded and obtained from 
Holland, its permanent neutrality as a 
State not strong enough to defend itself 
was guaranteed by the powers. In 1839 
the Quintuple Treaty, made when Lem- 
berg and Luxemburg had been divided 
between Belgium and the Netherlands, 
again guaranteed this neutrality. Al- 
though the German Empire as it is con- 
stituted today was not in existence at 
that time, the neutrality of Belgium had 
been understood as amply guaranteed by 
Bismarck, and Herr von Jagow had re- 
marked in the Reichstag in 1913 that 
Germany was resolved to respect those 
conventions. 


Mr. Gerard characterized the Kaiser’s 
excuse for the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality on the score of “strategical 
reasons,” and because the King of the 
Belgians had refused free passage to his 
troops under a guarantee of his country’s 
freedom, as weak; remarking that “ it 
would, indeed, inaugurate a new era in 
the intercourse of nations if a small 
nation could only preserve its freedom 
by at all times, on request, granting free 
passage to the troops of a powerful 
neighbor on the march to attack an ad- 
joining country.” In fact it would be 
a new order of things if this were not 
done, but it is to be hoped that after this 
the custom will be discontinued. The 
Kaiser’s method, although a custom more 
honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance, is one that has been practiced 
many times without even the promise of 
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freedom to the country whose rights are 
hus violated. 


England’s Safety Involved 


The fact that this was Belgium and 
that the neutrality of that country was 


essential as a defensive measure for Eng-" 


land changed the situation. The possi- 
bility of making the coast of Flanders 
and that of Northwestern France a base 
for hostile demonstrations against Eng- 
land would, of course, be of vital impor- 
tance to that country. It was probably 
in anticipation of such a contingency that 
a secret clause had been incorporated 
into the entente between England and 
France providing that in case of war 
with Germany the French coast would be 
protected by England. This was the rea- 
son why England could not proceed as in 
1870 to arrange that Belgian neutrality 
should be respected by France and Ger- 
many. / 

In 1870 France had proposed to take 
possession of Belgium, and England had 
demanded that both France and Germany 
should sign treaties guaranteeing Belgian 
neutrality for the duration of the war. 
These treaties were signed by France 
and the North German Federation on 
Aug. 9 and 26, respectively, in 1270, to 
be observed during the war and one year 
thereafter, when matters were to continue 
as before. Now the secret agreement of 
the entente bound England to aid France 
as an ally, but the fact was unknown 
even to the members of the British Cabi- 
net until it was revealed in the speech of 
Sir Edward Grey before Parliament on 
Aug. 2, 1914. This revelation led to the 
resignation of John Burns, Minister of 
Commerce, and that of two other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Lord Trevelyan and 
Mr. Morley, who thus renounced their 
political careers as a protest against the 
situation into which Sir Edward Grey 
had led the country. The leader of the 
Labor Party also resigned, and Arthur 
Ponsonby publicly denounced the prac- 
tices of the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in a letter in which he said that they had 
been assured again and again that Great 
Britain was under no obligation to go to 
the assistance of France, while now they 
found themselves so hopelessly involved 
that there was no retreat. Through the 





provisions of the entente and the agree- 
ment for the defense of the coasts of 
France, England was now definitely 


‘aligned with the enemies of Germany. 


On Aug. 4 Great Britain protested 
against the violation of Belgian neutral- 
ity and delivered to the German Govern- 
ment what was practically an ultimatum 
to the effect that if the neutrality of that 
country was not respected and a favor- 
able reply received by midnight, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador would demand his pass- 
ports. 


Bethmann’s Reichstag Speech 


In his speech before the Reichstag on 
this day the Chancellor said: 


Concerning the French complaints in re- 
gard to violations of the border, I have 
received from the Chief of the General 
Staff the following report: Only one of- 
fense has been committed. Contrary to 
an emphatic order, a patrol of the Four- 
teenth Army Corps, led by an officer, 
crossed the border on Aug. 2. They ap- 
parently were killed. Only one man re- 
turned. However, long before the cross- 
ing of the border French fliers were drop- 
ping bombs in Southern Germany, and at 
Schluchtpass the French troops had at- 
tacked our border troops. [These asser- 
tions were never substantiated by Ger- 
many, and are denounced by France as 
falsehoods. ] 

Until the present our troops have con- 
fined their activity to the protection of 
our borders. They are now on the de- 
fense, and necessity knows no law. 

Our troops have occupied Luxemburg, 
and perhaps have also found it necessary 
to enter Belgian territory. This is con- 
trary to international law. The French 
Government has declared in Brussels that 
it will respect the neutrality of Belgium 
as long as the enemy respects it. We 
know, however, that France was ready to 
attack us. France could wait, but we 
could not, because a French attack on our 
lower Rhine flank would have proved 
fatal. 


So we were forced to disregard the justi- 
fied protests of the Luxemburg and Bel- 
gian Governments. We Shall try to make 
good the injustice we have committed 
as soon as our military goal has been 
reached. When one is threatened as we 
are, and when one is fighting for a su- 
preme good, one must consider only how 
victory can be gained. 

That evening, in discussing Great Brit- 
ain’s decision with the British Ambas- 
sadov, the Chancellor said: 

Just for a word—neutrality, a word 
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which in time of war is so often disre- 

garded—just for a scrap of paper, Great 

Britain was going to make war on a kin- 

dred nation who desired nothing better 

than to be friends with her. * * * What 

Great Britain had done was unthinkable, 

it was like striking a man from behind 

while he was fighting for his life against 
two assailants. 

England entered the war at midnight. 
Germany on this day declared war 
against France, Belgium, and England. 

In the outlining of the historical facts 
cited above no account has been taken of 
the emotional phase of the situation, out 
of which has grown a mass of evidence 
from which it will be extremely difficult 
to separate the true from the false. We 
are dealing now with history. What has 
been cited above indicates the questions 
at issue. They are still unsettled, in- 
soluble in the heat of conflict. 

A recent report seems to strengthen 
the general belief that the war was the 
result of a deep-laid plan of the Central 
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Powers, which are represented as having 
held a conference some weeks before the 
ultimatum of Austria to Serbia, in which 
all the possibilities were discussed. It is 
said that when a few days after this 
meeting Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg 
became convinced that England would 
enter the war, he wished to withdraw, 
but it was too late. Among the Allies 
a settled belief has grown that the Ger- 
man plan involved nothing less than 
world conquest; that the invasion of Bel- 
gium included the plan of obtaining pos- 
session of Dunkirk and Calais, whence as 
a base, and by the aid of submarines, the 
commerce of the world could be con- 
trolled, and whence an expedition could 
separate the armies of Belgium and 
France and obtain possession of Paris. 
Whether this ambitious scheme had a 
place in the minds of the German mili- 
tary party or not, we can, with the evi- 
dence at hand, but leave in the realm of 
conjecture. 


Legend of the Belgian Francs-Tireurs 


Investigations of the Belgian Documentary Bureau 


Germany has from the _ beginning 
based its defense of the atrocities in 
Belgium upon the assertion that the 
German soldiers were fired upon by 
armed Belgian civilians, usually called 
“ franes-tireurs” or “ free-shooters.” 
Michel Annebault, a French writer, has 
dealt with this charge in the appended 
article, based on the investigations of 
the Belgian Documentary Bureau: 


HANKS to the notes of the Belgian 

Documentary Bureau, drawn from 

the best and surest sources, the 
German campaign intended to accredit 
the legend of an organization of Belgian 
francs-tireurs may be seen in its true 
light as a villainous fabrication. That 
campaign was begun with a pamphlet 
entitled “Confessions of the Belgian 
Press,” (“Der Franktireurkrieg in Bel- 
gien: Gestandnis der Belgischen Presse.”’) 
The Belgian Documentary Records con- 
tain this comment: “The publication 
in question contains no word or mark to 





indicate who is responsible for it or 
whence it emanates; yet the leading 
newspapers of Germany and Austria, in- 
cluding the official organs, have pub- 
lished long analyses of it and given it 
the benefit of wide publicity.” 


The German pamphlet accuses the Bel- 
gian Government of having instituted, 
on Aug. 8, 1914, a commission of inquiry 
“with the object of throwing light upon 
the violations of international law in Bel- 
gium.” It pretends that there could not 
then be any question of violation, as 
Germany had only just crossed the fron- 
tier. [The frontier was crossed on the 
3d.] The Belgian Government, it adds, 
had therefore gone faster than the 
events. But, either through negligence 
or through disdain for the truth, a few 
pages further along the pamphlet cites 
extracts from the Belgian press report- 
ing the burning and pillaging of the 
first Belgian towns by the imperial 
troops. 
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The German pamphlet then accuses 
the Belgian Government of having or- 
ganized that famous war of francs- 
tireurs, exciting the civil population to 
rebel against the conquering soldiers. 
It pretends to find proof of this in the 
royal decree of Aug. 5, which, according 
to the Belgian Documentary Bureau, 
“called into action the reserve regiments 
of the Civil Guard, and which corre- 
sponded with the general call of a nation 
to arms, issued through one or two Bel- 
gian newspapers of the same date.” The 
argumentation of the pamphlet, fantas- 
tic in its smallest details, confuses the 
calling of the Civil Guard reserves with 
the organization of a war of francs- 
tireurs. 

The Belgian Documentary Bureau goes 
on to give the antecedents of the Civil 
Guard, its rules and objects since its 
creation. It verifies the date and the 
calling of its inactive members to arms 
by the decree of the King on Aug. 5. 
It is shown that there was here no 
measure of illegal revolt, but a call fore- 
secon in the laws of the guard. But Ger- 
many scorns these distinctions. 

The German pamphlet continues to ac- 
cuse the Belgian Government of inciting 
the civil population to take part in the 
hostilities. Now, that accusation falls of 
its own weight when one examines the 
State telegrams addressed on Aug. 4 to 
the administrative authorities of the 
2,600 communes of the country, remind- 
ing them of the duties of the civil popu- 
lation in time of war. Besides, the of- 
ficial advice was reproduced daily by the 
press. Upon what documents, then, is the 
accusation based? Upon certain wild 
stories in the allied press, which gave 
way, in the first hours of the war, to 
partisanship, to the demand for legends, 
to the popular thirst for heroism and 
exaltation. With a view, evidently very 
human, to singing the praises of our 
soldiers and the courage of communities 
basely attacked, we at that time created 
the Romanesque and the fantastic. Wit- 
ness the episode of the “ Battle of the 
Francs-Tireurs of Herstal ”: 

Two thousand German soldiers, arriv- 

ing before the arms factory at Herstal, 


Were greeted by a hail of bullets. All 
the houses, even the smallest, had been 


transformed into veritable fortresses. 
Barricades had been thrown up in the 
streets. ‘The women and children sup- 
plied the fighters with ammunition. te- 
pulsed at first, the Germans returned to 
the charge; then the women poured boiling 
oil and water on the soldiers, who rolled 
on the ground, howling with pain. * * * 


The Belgian Documentary Bureau 
adds with reason: “ This story is really 
too sensational to be true.” Nevertheless, 
Germany took note of these newspaper 
tales, and a part of its accusation is 
based on them. Since then we have 
reached a stage of greater modesty and 
more exactness. The accounts of pillage, 
thefts, and combats in the cities and the 
open country are written with names, 
dates, and details, after the manner of 
official statements. We have learned 
that phraseology is a dangerous thing 
in the hands of those who mutilate even 
a language. 

If one follows the series of studies de- 
voted to the legend of the Belgian francs- 
tireurs, one finds that the Belgian Docu- 
mentary Bureau has devoted itself, 
throughout its notes, to refuting the Ger- 
man accusations, sometimes so incon- 
sistent, with dates and precise facts of 
undeniable validity. Furthermore, on the 
subject of combats in which Belgian 
civilians are represented as taking part, 
the bureau denounces the sensational un- 
reliability of certain Belgian journals, 
as exemplified in passages taken from 
their columns; it shows how they “ illus- 
trated with false photographs” the ac- 
cusations in the German pamphlet. 


Finally, it cites before the allied and 
neutral public the German White Book 
of May 10,-1915, on the warfare of Bel- 
gian civilians, contrary to the law of 
nations. What bearing has this new 
White Book on the subject? Does it 
furnish serious and unpublished docu- 
ments on the pretended culpability of the 
Belgian civil population? No; it is noth- 
ing but a piece of propaganda, a “ copious 
repetition of grievances long since known 
and refuted.” 


The Documentary Records then take 
up the study of the facts themselves— 
the fight of the people of Dinant, the 
case of the curate of Battice, the of- 
ficial protest of Bishop Heylem of Na- 
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mur, the Austrian ecclesiastical inquiry 
into the Belgian clergy’s participation 
in the alleged war of armed civilians, 
the German legends and neutral com- 
ments; the bureau gives not only the 
dates and names, but also the depositions 
of witnesses. It is piling proofs upon 
proofs, thus creating one of the strongest 
indictments of German duplicity and 
falsehood. * * * The time will come, 
indeed, when the last of the neutrals will 


cease to be tempted to search for truth 
in German documents, knowing them in 
advance to be mutilated, distorted, and 
falsified. At the same time they will 
find that the Belgian Documentary 
Bureau has done a valuable service in 
bringing together the simple facts, dates, 
and names, and in formulating un- 
answerable official statements, both in- 
dividual and collective, of all kinds of 
German barbarity in Belgium. 


La France Vous Salue, Etoiles! 


Par EUGENE HOLLANDE 
[Le Revue Bleue, Paris] 


La France vous salue, étoiles! 
Blanches étoiles dans l’azur du fier drapeau 

Qui sur Paris flotta si beau 
Qu’un frisson fraternel en courut dans nos moélles, 
Voici l’ovation des vivats et des fleurs! 
Etoiles du drapeau dont chantent les couleurs, 
Etoiles! entendez la France qui salue 

Votre triomphante venue! 
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Nos facades avaient dés longtemps marié 

La soie 
De nos drapeaux amis qu’un méme souffle éploie. 
Mais voici que Paris au grand coeur a crié 


Sa généreuse joie, 
Quand sur les étendards de ce peuple géant 
De l’Amérique si lointaine, 
Il a vu pour sa cause et pour la cause humaine 
Entrer dans le combat le ciel d’outre-Océan, 
Témoin auguste 
Des champions du Juste 
. Accourus s’immoler sans regret et sans peur. 
Etoiles! dites-leur, 
Dites 4 ces vaillants de la mort volontaire 
Que l’honneur de leur race et de leur libre terre 
A jamais est en eux! 
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A Former Ambassador’s Analysis of Official Documents 
Convicts the German Emperor of Forcing the War 


By David Jayne Hill 


David Jayne Hill, United States Ambassador to Germany from 1908 to 1911, in the 
subjoined article—prepared for THE NEW YorK TiIMES—has made a new and close analysis 
of the official reports bearing on the commencement of the war, with the result that he 
definitely convicts the German Emperor of having caused the great conflict. The Kaiser’s 
acts in the initial crisis, especially as seen now in the light of his recently published 
telegram to President Wilson, show that Wilhelm’s later professions of sympathy with 
the idea that “in the future the material power of arms must be superseded by the moral 
power of right’’ are insincere. 


I.—Germany’s Plan to Localize the Confliet 


ET us address ourselves to the 
standard of conduct by which the 
German Government wishes to be 
judged, namely, by the nature of 
the Kaiser’s efforts to preserve peace. 
First of all, allow him to speak for him- 
self. This he has done in his personal 
telegram to the President of the United 
States, written on Aug. 10, 1914, first 
published in August, 1917. It is in sub- 
stance a detailed statement of the 
Kaiser’s reasons for not desiring the 
mediation of the President’ with a view to 
ending the war and a justification of his 
desire to continue it. 

In this telegram the Kaiser’s first 
point is a complaint against England, 
which had entered the war on Aug. 4, 
after the invasion of Belgium. The 


charge is made that Prince Henry had 


informed the Kaiser that King George V. 
had empowered him to give verbal as- 
surance “that England would remain 
neutral if war broke out on the Continent 
involving Germany and France, Austria 
and Russia.” 

The belief that England would take 
no part in a Continental war had other 
grounds than the alleged assurance of 
the King, for as is well known the Ger- 
man Embassy at London had assured the 
Kaiser that the internal condition of 
British affairs absolutely precluded such 
participation. Although it is officially 
denied in England that the assurance 
given by Prince Henry was ever author- 
ized by the King, it is certain that Prince 


Henry was in London and that he con- 
versed with George V. The most char- 
itable interpretation of the conversation 
is that one or the other did not under- 
stand the scope of the inquiry made or 
the implications of the answer, for the 
journey of Prince Henry was undertaken 
before there was any actual casus belli 
and when it was apparently possible 
that the Austro-Serbian controversy, in 
which England had no direct interest, 
might be settled in a judicial manner. 


The Kaiser’s Early Intentions 


The Austrian ultimatum to Serbia 
was presented on July 23, and the reply 
of Serbia was not received at Vienna 
until the evening of July 25. It was on 
Sunday, July 26, that Prince Henry, as 
he informs us in the telegram he sent 
to King George on July 30, after his re- 
turn to Berlin, was received by the King 
at Buckingham Palace. For the message 
the King had sent to the Kaiser, what- 
ever it was, Prince Henry says in his 
telegram, “ William was very thankful.” 
So far as the Prince’s language is con- 
cerned, we might suppose the message 
was that in case any danger of war 
should arise the King would use all pos- 
sible means to help in preserving peace. 
But the Kaiser assures us in his tel- 
egram to the President that this was 
not the message he had sought and 
which Prince Henry had said he was 
“thankful for.” The grateful communi- 
cation, according to the Kaiser, was that 
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France and Germany, Russia and Aus- 
tria, might fight it out without any in- 
terference on the part of England. 

Before the Serbian answer was known, 
therefore, Kaiser William was not only 
expecting a general Continental war, 
but he was arranging to confine it to 
these four powers, a situation which 
would give to the Central Powers every 
advantage and the prospect of speedy 
triumph. 

Until July 30, then, the Kaiser, as he 
himself informs us, was looking for a 
conflict of arms in which England 
would take no part. What he was 
“thankful for,” according to his own 
version of the King’s message, which 
may have been a mistaken one, was not 
that England would assist in preventing 
war, but that he could have it on his 
own terms. This was all he had sought. 
For peace he had spoken no favorable 
word. 


Giving Austria a Free Hand 


Did he know of the contents of the 
Austrian ultimatum before July 26, 
when Prince Henry had his conversation 
with King George? He may not have 
dictated the note, but he already knew its 
contents and had approved them. 

From the beginning of the conflict [re- 
ports the German White Book] weassumed 
the position that there were here con- 
cerned the affairs of Austria alone. * * * 
We therefore directed our efforts toward 
the localizing of the war and toward 
convincing the other powers that Austria- 
Hungary had to appeal to arms in justifi- 
able self-defense, forced upon her by the 
conditions, 

It was also known that Serbia, other- 
wise helpless, would ask for a hearing 
by the other powers, particularly Rus- 
sia, which was to be denied her. On the 
26th Russia was warned by the Kaiser 
that any military measures to defend 
Serbia from an armed attack by Austria 
would be followed by German mobiliza- 
tion, and that German mobilization 
“means war.” It was distinctly declared 
that an attempt on the part of Russia 
to secure the independence of Serbia as 
a sovereign State “ would unchain a Eu- 
ropean war.” The alternative presented 
to war was abject submission to the 
subjugation of Serbia, as the annexa- 
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tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina had been 
reluctantly submitted to in 1909 under 
a similar threat. 

On that same day, July 26, Sir Edward 
Grey made a proposal to submit the dif- 
ferences between Austria-Hungary and 
Serbia to a conference of the Ambassa- 
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dors of Germany, France, and Italy under 
his Chairmanship. But, the Kaiser then 
believing that England’s intervention was 
not to be seriously considered, the Ger- 
man White Book asserts: 


We declared in regard to this proposal 
that we could not, however much we ap- 
proved the idea, participate in such a con- 
ference, as we could not call Austria in 
her dispute with Serbia before a European 
tribunal. Faithful to our principle that 
mediation should not extend to the Aus- 
tro-Serbian conflict, which is to be con- 
sidered as a purely Austro-Hungarian 
affair, but merely to the relations of 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, we con- 
tinued our endeavors to bring about an 
understanding between these two powers. 


That is, the “understanding” im- 
pressed upon Russia was that any inter- 
vention to prevent the attack of Austria 
upon Serbia would be answered by war, 
while that impressed upon Austria- 
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Hungary was that no interference with 
her humiliation of Serbia would be per- 
mitted. 

Then, on July 30, came the great dis- 
appointment, which Kaiser William 
frankly sets forth as a personal griev- 
ence, and even as a breach of faith on 
the part of England. “On the 30th,” 
states the next point in his telegram to 
the President, “my Ambassador in Lon- 
“don reported that Sir Edward Grey, in 
“course of a ‘ private’ conversation, told 
“him that if the conflict remained local- 
“ized between Russia—not Serbia—and 
“ Austria, England would not move, but 
“if we ‘mixed’ in the fray she would 
“take quick decisions and_ grave 
“ measures, i. e., if I left my ally, Austria, 
“in the lurch to fight alone, England 
“would not touch me.” 

Here was a turning point. The war 
between Germany and France, Austria 
and Russia was then to be _ blocked. 
Kaiser William was no longer “ thankful.” 
Matters were taking a serious turn. 
There might be no war at all under these 
new conditions. Germany’s bluff of Rus- 


sia on the 26th was called by England 


on the 30th. 

To comprehend what this meant to the 
Kaiser’s plans it is important to note 
what had been occurring in this interval. 


Germany Against Peace 


On July 27 the Russian Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Berlin wrote to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs at St. Petersburg: 


Before my visit to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs tcdav his Excellency 
had received the French Ambassador, 
who endeavored to induce him to accept 
the Britis \ proposal for action in favor 
of peace, sich action to be taken si- 
multaneously at St. Petersburg and at 
Vienna by Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, and France. Cambon suggested 
that these powers should give their ad- 
vice to Vienna in the following terms: 
**To abstain from all action which 
might aggravate the situation. * * *#% 
Jagow refused point blank to accept this 
suggestion in spite of the entreaties of 
the Ambassador. 

Russian Orange Book, No. 39. 

On July 29 the British Ambassador at 

Berlin telegraphed Sir Edward Grey: 

I was sent for again today by the Im- 

perial Chancellor, who told me that he 


regretted to state that the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government, to whom he had at 
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once communicated your opinion, had 
answered that events had marched too 
rapidly and that it was therefore too late 
to act upon your suggestion that the 
Serbian reply might form a basis of dis- 
cussion. 

British Diplomatic 

No. 175. 
On the same day, July 29, Czar Nich- 
olas telegraphed to Kaiser William: 


I am glad you are back in Germany. 
In this serious moment I ask you earnestly 
to help me. An ignominious war has been 
declared against a weak country, and in 
Russia the indignation, which I fully 
share, is tremendous. I fear that very 
soon I shall be unable to resist the pres- 
sure exercised upon me and that I shall 
be forced to take measures which will 
lead to war. To prevent a calamity, as 
a European war would be, I urge you in 
the name of our old friendship to do all 
in your power to restrain your ally from 
going too far. 

German White Book, No, 21. 

Now follows the telegraphic corre- 
spondence of the two Emperors, very 
actively prosecuted during July 29-31, 
consisting on the side of the Czar in 
urgent appeals to the Kaiser to moderate 
the military procedure of his ally, 
Austria-Hungary, and on the part of the 
Kaiser in emphatic demands upon the 
Czar that he take no military action to 
stay the attack of Austria upon Serbia, 
but to remain passive. 

The one important observation to be 
made with regard to the “ mediation ” 
which the Kaiser undertook between Aus- 
tria and Russia is that in the German 
White Book, published in August, 1914, 
to show Germany’s attitude before the 
declaration of war by Kaiser William, al- 
though the correspondence between the 
Kaiser and the Czar is published in full, 
there is not one word of any attempt on 
the part of the Kaiser to influence the 
action of Austria-Hungary against pro- 
woking a conflict with Russia! The 
part Austria was to play had been already 
arranged, and the support Germany was 
to give was fully understood. There is 
no documentary evidence that the media- 
tion Kaiser William had professed to be 
engaged in ever actually occurred. The 
Kaiser’s réle consisted solely until July 
80 in flashing his sword in the face of 
the Czar, with the determination that 
Europe should have nothing to say 
about it. 


Correspondence, 





II.—The Kaiser and King George 


With July 30, for the reason already 
stated, a new chapter opened in the 
Kaiser’s negotiations. He has himself 
written the introduction to it, and here 
it is: 

This communication (the German Am- 
bassador’s telegram of July 30, above re- 
ferred to) being directly counter to the 
King’s message to me, I telegraphed to 
H. M. on the 29th and 30th thanking him 
for his kind messages through my brother, 
and begging him to use all his power to 
keep France and Russia, his allies, from 
making any warlike preparations cal- 
culated to disturb my work of mediation, 
stating that I was in constant communica- 
tion with H. M. the Czar. In the evening 
the King kindly answered that he had 
ordered his Government to use every 
possible influence with his allies to re- 
frain from taking any provocative mili- 
tary measures. At the same time H. M. 
asked me if I would transmit to Vienna 
the British proposal that Austria was to 
take Belgrade and a few other Serbian 
towns, and a strip of country, as a “*‘ main 
mise’’ to make sure that the other 
Serbian promises on paper should be ful- 
filled in reality. This proposal was in the 
same moment telegraphed to me from 
Vienna for London, quite in conjunction 
with the British proposal. Besides, I 
had telegraphed to H. M. the Czar, the 
same as an idea of mine, before I re- 
ceived the two communications from 
Vienna and London, as both were of the 
same opinion. 

I immediately transmitted the telegrams 
vice versa, Vienna and London. I felt 
that I was able to tide the question over 
and was happy at the peaceful outlook. 


The lack of precision in the Kaiser’s 
statements requires a comment upon his 
general accuracy as a historian. So far 
as the records show, it was not by direct 
communication with King George, but 
through Prince Henry, that the King was 
asked to use all his power to keep France 
and Russia from making any warlike 
preparations, and it was through the 
Prince also that he received the reply. 
(See Nos. 1 and 2 of telegrams exchanged 
between London and Berlin.) In his tele- 
gram of July 30 to King George, Prince 
Henry expresses the opinion that the 
neutrality of Russia and France is, per- 
haps, “the only possible means of pre- 
serving the peace of Europe ”—which is 
equivalent to saying that Germany would 


not tolerate any interference with regard 
to the rights of Serbia, and rather than 
do so would unchain a general European 
war. 


King George’s Peace Flea 


In his reply to Prince Henry, King 
George does not say, as the Kaiser re- 
ports, that he “had ordered his Govern- 
ment to use every possible influence with 
his allies to refrain from taking any pro- 
vocative military measures.” What he 
Says is: 

I earnestly desire that such a misfortune 
as a European war—the evil of which could 
not be remedied—may be prevented. My 
Government is doing the utmost possible in 
order to induce Russia and France to post- 
pone further military operations, provided 
that Austria declares herself satisfied with 
the occupation of Belgrade and the neighbor- 
ing Serbian territory as a pledge of a satis- 
factory: settlement of her demands, while 
at the same time the other countries sus- 
pend their preparations for war. I rely on 


William applying his great influence in order * 


to induce Austria to accept this proposal. 
In this way he will prove that Germany and 
England are working together to prevent 
what would be an international catastrophe. 
Please assure William that I am doing all I 
can, and will continue_to do all in my power, 
to maintain the peace of Europe. 

The Kaiser informs us that he received 
the same proposal “from Vienna for 
London,” that he had telegraphed this 
as his own idea to the Czar, and that he 
immediately transmitted the telegrams, 
vice versa, to Vienna and London. The 
way of peace was thus apparently clearly 
opened. 


Was This Message Suppressed ? 


Did the Kaiser in reality act in the 
sense he has here indicated, or is his 
statement merely an expression of what 
as a faithful mediator he ought to have 
done? The question is of crucial im- 
portance. 

It is a singular fact that the German 
White Book in explaining the origin of 
the war makes no mention of any such 
message to the Czar. The whole incident 
is passed over without a reference; and 
is thus treated, like the Russian proposal 
that the Austro-Serbian question be re- 
ferred to The Hague Tribunal, as a 
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matter of no importance. The German 
White Book purports to give the entire 
telegraphic correspondence between the 
Kaiser and the Czar, but there is in 
it no allusion to a _ suggestion by 
the Kaiser similar to the British 
proposal or of that proposal itself in 
any form. No proposal was made by 
the Kaiser to the Czar except uncondi- 
tional abstention from any intervention 
on behalf of Serbia under penalty of a 
European war. The British proposal re- 
ferred to by the Kaiser as opening the 
door for peace was never at any time or 
in any form communicated by the Ger- 
man Government to the Czar or the 
Russian Government! 

The Kaiser himself, as we shall soon 
see, expressly states that he was about 
to send the British proposal to the Czar, 
but did not send it. He left the Czar in 
ignorance of the open door of peace and 
closed it by a declaration of war. 


Sir Edward Grey’s Proposal 


The British proposal was never pub- 
licly referred to in Germany until Nov. 
9, 1916, when Chancellor Bethmann 


Hollweg justified his Government against 
the charge by Sir Edward Grey by in- 
forming the Reichstag that on July 30, 
1914, he had sent the following instruc- 
tion to the German Ambassador at 
Vienna: 


Should the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment refuse all mediation, we are con- 
fronted with a conflagration in which 
England would go against us, and Italy 
and Rumania, according to all indica- 
tions, would not be with us; so that with 
Austria-Hungary we should confront three 
great powers. Germany, as the result of 
England’s hostility, would have to bear 
the chief brunt of the fight. The political 
prestige of Austria-Hungary, the honor of 
her arms, and her justified claims against 
Serbia can be sufficiently safeguarded by 
the occupation of Belgrade or other places. 
We therefore urgently and emphatically 
ask the Vienna Cabinet to consider the 
acceptance of mediation on the proposed 
conditions. Responsibility for the conse- 
quences which may otherwise arise must 
be extraordinarily severe for Austria- 
Hungary and ourselves. 


“The Austro-Hungarian Government,” 
he continues, “ acceded to our urgent rep- 
resentations ” by giving its Ambassador 
in Berlin the following instructions: 

I ask your Excellency most sincerely 
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to thank Herr von Jagow, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, for the infor- 
mation given through Herr von Tschir- 
schki, and to declare to him that, despite 
the change in the situation which has since 
arisen throwgh the Russian mobilization, 
Wwe are quite ready to consider the pro- 
posals of Sir Edward Grey for a settlement 
between us and Serbia. A condition of 
_our acceptance is, of course, that our 
military action against Serbia should 
meanwhile proceed, and that the English 
Cabinet should induce the Russian Gov- 
ernment to bring to a standstill the Rus- 
sian mobilization directed against us, in 
which case also we, as a matter of course, 
will at once cancel our defensive counter- 
measures forced upon us in Galicia. 
The Chancellor does not, however, pro- 
fess that this answer was sent to Rus- 
sla. 


Talk of Mediation 


Confessedly, it was fear of England 
that on July 30 changed the attitude of 
the German Government. “ Should the 
“ Austro-Hungarian Government refuse 
“all mediation we are confronted with a 
“conflagration in which England would 
“go against us.” The mediation which 
had up to this point been refused was 
now advised by the German Government. 
“Responsibility for the circumstances 
“that may otherwise arise must be ex- 
“traordinarily severe for Austria-Hun- 
“ gary and ourselves,” concludes the note. 

Let us see, then, how Germany ac- 
quitted herself of this responsibility: 


While I was preparing a note to H. 
M. the Czar the next morning [that is, 
the 31st of July] to inform him that 
Vienna, London, and Berlin were agreed 
about the treatment of affairs, I received 
the telephones from H. E. the Chancellor 
that on the night before the Czar had 
given the order to mobilize the whole of 
the Russian Army, which was, of course, 
also meant against Germany; whereas up 
till then the southern armies had been 
mobilized against Austria. 

That report, without waiting for con- 
firmation, although it was known that 
weeks would be required for an effective 
Russian mobilization against Germany, 
put an end to all Germany’s efforts for 
peace. 

Regarding the time of receiving this 
report the Kaiser’s mind was evidently 
in some confusion. In his telegram to 
the President he says “in the morning,” 
but in his telegram to King George of 
July 31 he says: “ Your proposals coin- 
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cide with my ideas and with the com- 
munication which I have this evening re- 
ceived from Vienna, and which I have 
passed on to London. I have just heard 
from the Chancellor that intelligence has 
just reached him that Nicholas this eve- 
ning has ordered the mobilization of his 
entire fleet and army.” (Telegram 
No. 3.) 
Czar Kept in the Dark 


An entire day thus passed and Nich- 
olas had not been informed by the Kaiser 
of the British proposal. But he had re- 
ceived from the Czar the following tele- 
gram, dated at 2 o’clock that day: 


I thank you cordially for your medi- 
ation, which permits the hope that every- 
thing may yet end peaceably. It is tech- 
nically impossible to discontinue our mili- 
tary preparations, which have been made 
necessary by the Austrian mobilization. 
It is far from us to want war. As long 
as the negotiations between Austria and 
Serbia continue my troops will undertake 
no provocative action. I give you my 
solemn word thereon. I confide with all 
my faith in the grace of God, and I hope 
for success of your mediation in Vienna, 
for the welfare of our countries, and the 
peace of Europe. 


On that same day the Russian Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs had sent to all 
Russian Embassies and Legations the 
following message to be delivered to all 
Governments: 


If Austria, consents to stay the march of 
her troops on Serbian territory, and if, 
recognizing that the Austro-Serbian con- 
flict has assumed the character of a ques- 


tion of European interest, she admits that 
the great powers may examine the satis- 
faction which Serbia can accord to the 
Austro-Hungarian Government without 
injury to her rights as a sovereign State 
or her independence, Russia undertakes to 
maintain her waiting attitude. 


All for Peace But Germany 


Austria also, at the same time the 
reply was made to the British proposals, 
sent this to all embassies and legations: 

Negotiations dealing with the situation 

are proceeding between the Cabinets at 

Vienna and St. Petersburg, and we hope 

that they may lead to a general under- 

standing. 


At the same time Sir Edward Grey, in 
a telegram, declared: 


If Germany could get any reasonable 
proposal put forward which made it clear 
that Germany and Austria were striving 
to preserve European peace and that Rus- 
sia and France would be unreasonable if 
they rejected it, I would support it at St. 
Petersburg and Paris, and go to the 
length of saying that if Russia and France 
would not accept it Kis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have nothing more to do with 
the consequences. 


On that very day, apparently before 
the Austrian reply had been received, 
the German Government sent an ulti- 
matum to Russia which it was known 
it was technically impossible to accept, 
and the next day, the twelve-hour limit 
of time not having been observed, on 
Aug. 1, war on Russia was formally de- 
clared. 


IlI._-What Rendered War Inevitable 


What rendered war inevitable, accord- 
ing to the Kaiser’s statement, was that 
on July 31 a general order of mobiliza- 
tion was issued by the Czar. It mattered 
nothing that it would require weeks to 
render the order really effective as 
against Germany, and that the Czar had 
assured him, in a telegram dated 2 P. M. 
of the day war was declared: 

I comprehend that you are forced to 
mobilize, but I should like to have from 
you, viz., that these measures do not 
mean war, and that we shall continue to 
negotiate for the welfare of our two 
countries and the universal peace which 
is so dear to our hearts. With the aid of 


God it must be possible to our long-tried 
friendship to prevent the shedding of 
blood. I expect with full confidence your 
urgent reply. 
German White Book. 
Not content to meet Russian mobiliza- 
tion with German mobilization, which the 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs was 
assured by the German Ambassador even 
on Aug. 1 “ did not mean war,” (Russian 
Orange Book, No. 70,) and wholly ignor- 
ing the Czar’s expressed belief that 
“these measure do not mean war” and 
his disposition “ to negotiate for the wel- 
fare of our two countries and the uni- 
versal peace,” the declaration of war was 
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without delay presented at St. Peters- 
burg. 

And what was going on in Germany 
in these last days of July? On July 30 
the Russian Ambassador at Berlin had 
telegraphed his Foreign Office, “I learn 
that the order for the mobilization of the 
German Army and Navy has just been 
issued.” A few hours later this was con- 
tradicted and explained by the statement 
that “the news sheets had been printea 
in advance so as to be ready for all 
eventualities, and they were put on sale 
this afternoon, but that they have now 
been confiscated.” 

This step has been considered by Sir 
Edward Grey as a provocative measure, 
intended to incite Russia and technically 
to put her in the wrong. Chancellor von 
Bethmann Hollweg indignantly denies 
this, and it is not necessary to insist upon 
it. It is a fact, however, that “the 
threatening state of war” (Kriegsge- 
fahrzustand) was announced on July 81. 


French Ambassador’s Telegram 

An interesting light is thrown upon 

the subject by the telegram of the 
French Ambassador, Jules Cambon, sent 
to the French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs on July 30, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Herr von Jagow telephoned to me at 2 
o’clock that the news of the German mo- 
bilization whick' had spread an hour be- 
fore was false, and asked me to inform 
you of this urgently; the Imperial Govern- 
ment is confiscating the extra editions of 
the papers which announced it. But 
neither this communication nor these 
steps diminish my apprehension with re- 
gard to the plans of Germany. 


IV. 


In a telegram from London my Ambas- 
sador informed me he understood the 
British Government would guarantee the 
neutrality of France and wished to know 
whether Germany would refrain from at- 
tack. I telegraphed to his Majesty the 
King personally that mobilization being 
already carried out could not be stopped, 
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It seems certain that the Extraordinary 
Council held yesterday evening at Pots- 
dam with the military authorities under 
the Presidency of the Emperor decided on 
mobilization, and this explains the prepa- 
ration of the special edition of the Lokal- 
Anzeiger, but that from various causes 
(the declaration of Great Britain that she 
reserved ker entire liberty of action, the 
exchange of telegrams between the Czar 
and William II.) the serious measures 
which had been decided upon were sus- 
pended. 

One of the Ambassadors with whom I 
have very close relations saw Herr Zim- 
mermann at 2 o’clock. According to the 
Under Secretary of State the military 
authorities are very anxious that mobil- 
ization skould be ordered, because every 
delay makes Germany lose some of her 
advantages. Nevertheless, up to the pres- 
ent the haste of the General Staff, which 
sees war in mobilization, had been suc- 
cessfully prevented. In any case, mobil- 
ization may be decided upon at any mo- 
ment. I do not know who had issued in 
the Lokal-Anzeiger, a paper which is usu- 
ally semi-official, premature news calcu- 
lated to cause excitement in France. 

Further, I kave the strongest reasons to 
believe that all the measures for mobiliza- 
tion which can be taken before the pub- 
lication of the general order of mobiliza- 
tion have already been taken here, and 
that they are anxious here to make us 
publish our mobilization first, in order to 
attribute the responsibility to us. 

French Yellow Book, No. 105. 

It was after all this, and while the 

Czar was not informed by the Kaiser of 
his latest stroke of “ mediation” with 
Austria, that the Russian general order 
had been issued. Does it appear that 
the Kaiser was looking for peace or for 
war? Was there not still, on Aug. 1, 
1914, a chance for averting the Euro- 
pean catastrophe? 


The Fateful Responsibility 


There is, however, a fourth develop- 
ment, from some points of view the most 
interesting of all, in Kaiser William’s 
explanation of the origin of the war. 
Here is his final statement: 


but if H. M. could guarantee with lis 
armed forces the neutrality of France I 
would refrain from attacking her, leave 
her alone, and employ my troops else- 
where. H. M. answered that he thought 
my offer was based on a misunderstand- 
ing, and as far as I can make out, Sir E. 
Grey never took my offer into serious 
consideration. He never answered it. In- 
stead he declared that England had to de- 
fend Belgian neutrality, which Kad to be 
violated by Germany on _¥s strategical 
grounds, news having been received that 
France was already preparing to enter 
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3elgium and the King of the Belgians 

having refused my petition for a passage 

under guarantee of his country’s free- 
dom. I am most grateful for the Presi- 
dent’s message. 

The general mobilization of the Ger- 
nan Army is officially reported to have 
been ordered at 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
of Aug. 1. The telegram referred to by 
the Kaiser from the German Ambassa- 
dor at London had also been sent on that 
day. In his reply to King George re- 
garding its suggestion, sent in the even- 
ing of that day, Kaiser William said: 
“For technical reasons the mobilization 
which I have already ordered this after- 
noon on two fronts—east and west—must 
proceed according to arrangements made. 
A counterorder cannot now be given” 
Was it really a military impossibility to 
arrest this mobilization which, according 
to Berlin, had only just been set in mo- 
tion? Why, then, was not the Czar’s 
plea oi “technical reasons” equally 
good, if not better? But Kaiser William 
had refused to listen to this, even when 
accompanied with the most solemn pa- 
cific assurances. 


Gave No Pacific Assurances 
But the Kaiser did not give any pa- 


cific assurances. He would “ refrain 
from attacking France, leave her alone, 
and employ his troops elsewhere” on 
condition that H. M. “would guarantee 
with his armed forces ” the neutrality of 
France! The telegram to arrest mobili- 
zation, the Kaiser said, had come “ too 
late.” His troops were on the track of a 
victim. They insisted on being used 
somewhere. 

Had this condition on the French fron- 
tier been created since 5 o’clock of that 
same afternoon, when, as the Kaiser 
said in his telegram to the King, (No. 
6,) his troops were “ being kept back by 
telegraph and telephone from crossing 
the French frontier ”? 

Here is what President Poincaré tele- 
graphed to King George on July 31: 

The military preparations which are bee 

ing undertaken by: the Imperial Govern- 

ment, especially in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the French frontier, are being 
pushed forward every day with fresh vigor 
and speed. France, resolved to continue 
to the very end to do all that lies within 


her power to maintain peace, has, up to 
the present confined herself solely to tke 
most indispensable precautionary meas- 
ures. But it does not appear that her pru- 
dence and moderation serve to check Ger- 
many’s action; indeed, quite the reverse. 
—Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. 542. 


Germany the Sole Aggressor 


We have now reached the fateful day, 
Aug. 1, 1914. What was the interna- 
tional situation on that day? Was it, as 
the German peace proposals profess, “a 
fatal enchainment of events ” that caused 
the war? There was no war with Russia 
and France until the Kaiser declared it. 
There was no desire for war on the part 
of Russia, France, and England, which 
were doing all in their power to avert it. 
There was mobilization in Russia, but it 
was incomplete, and the honor of the 
Czar was pledged to the fact that it did 
not mean war. 


In his explanation of his conduct to 
the President the Kaiser does not claim 
that Germany was attacked, or that 
there was any invasion of German soil. « 
He even recited his telegram to the effect 
that unless the neutrality of France was 
guaranteed by England’s armed forces, 
he intended to attack her, and only on 
that condition would he “leave her 
alone.” Nothing that France herself 
could say or do would save her. In order 
to attack her successfully, he informs us, 
“Belgian neutrality had to be violated 
by Germany on strategical grounds.” 
The reason for this he first wrote was, 
“Knowledge having been received that 
France was already preparing to enter 
Belgium”; but knowing this to be de- 
monstrably false and that it was idle to 
maintain it, he struck out “ knowledge ” 
and substituted “news,” as the photo- 


graph of his telegram discloses. 


War Willed by the Kaiser 


The Kaiser knew on Aug. 1 that Great 
Britain had previously asked France and 
Germany separately if the neutrality of 
Belgium would be respected, that France 
had promptly replied in the affirmative, 
and that by his own orders an answer 
had been withheld by the Imperial For- 
eign Office. He knew that the decision 
to strike France through Belgium had 
been made before there was any “ news ” 
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on the subject. In spite of the solemn 
assurance given by the Government in 
the Reichstag on May 2, 1913, that “the 
neutrality of Belgium is guaranteed 
by international treaty,” the passage 
through Belgium was a part of the Kai- 
ser’s military plans. 


In view of what we know of German 
military movements, the Kaiser’s reply 
that the telegram regarding the possible 
neutrality of France had come “ too late” 
to arrest mobilization was undoubtedly 
the truth, but it was not too late to pre- 
vent the war. Even after the declara- 
tion had been formally delivered at 5 P. 
M. of Aug. 1 at St. Petersburg, its opera- 
tion could have been suspended by a tele- 
gram, the Czar’s word of honor that his 
mobilization did not mean war could have 
been made the reason for a suspension, 
and the British proposal, which Austria 
had accepted the day before, but which 
the Kaiser had never communicated to 
the Czar, might have been sent to him 
with the statement that all the others 
had agreed to it. In that case there 
would be no need of a European war, 
and the Austro-Serbian question, after 
the occupation of Belgrade as a hostage, 
could: have been pacifically and amicably 
settled. 


The Czar’s Illuminating Telegram 


That this interpretation of the situa- 
tion is correct is proved by the telegram 
of the Czar to King George, sent on Aug. 
1, immediately after the Kaiser’s decla- 


ration of war. Referring to the British 
proposals, to which Austria had agreed, 
but of which the Kaiser, the trusted me- 
diator, had given him no information, he 
says: 

I would gladly have accepted your proe 
posals had not German Ambassador this 
afternoon presented a note to my Gov- 
ernment declaring war. Ever since pres- 
entation of the ultimatum at Belgrade, 
Russia has devoted all her efforts to find- 
ing some pacific solution of the question 
raised by Austria’s action. Object of that 
action was to crusk! Serbia and make her 
a vassal of Austria. Effect of this would 
have been to upset balance of power in 
Balkans, which is of such vital interest to 
my empire. Every proposal, including 
that of your Government, was rejected by 
Germany and Austria, and it was only 
when favorable moment for bringing 
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pressure to bear on Austria had passed 
that Germany showed any disposition to 
mediate. Even then she did not put for- 
ward any precise proposal. Austria’s dec- 
laration of war on Serbia forced me to 
order a partial mobilization, though, in 
view of threatening situation, my military 
advisers strongly advised a general mo- 
bilization owing to quickness with which 
Germany can mobilize in comparison 
with Russia. I was eventually com- 
pelled to take this course in consequence 
of complete Austrian mobilization, of the 
bombardment of Belgrade, of concentra- 
tion of Austrian troops in Galicia, and of 
secret military preparations being made 
in Germany. That I was justified in do- 
ing so is proved by Germany’s sudden 
declaration of war, which was quite un- 
expected by me, as I have given most 
categorical assurances to the Emperor 
William that my troops would not move 
so long as mediation negotiations con- 
tinued. 

In this solemn Four I wish to assure you 
once more that I have done all in my 
power to avert war. Now that it has been 
forced on me, I trust your country will 
not fail to support France and Russia. 
God bless and protect you.—Collected 
Diplomatic Documents, p. 537. 


It was only England’s insistence on 
an effort for peace that caused the Ger- 
man Government to put the British pro- 
posal before Austria, and only the fear 
of England’s action—as the note of in- 
struction of July 31 to the German Am- 
bassador at Vienna plainly says—that in- 
duced the Kaiser to urge Austria’s ac- 
ceptance. 


Placing the Responsibility 


On Aug. 1, when the fatal plunge was 
finally made at 5 P. M., the situation 
was again altered. By emphasizing Rus- 
sia’s war preparations, which in extent 
bore no comparison with those of Ger- 
many, and by failing to inform Russia of 
Austria’s real attitude regarding the 
British proposal, the Kaiser believed he 
had successfully played England and 
loaded upon Russia the whole responsibil- 
ity for the war. With Lichnowsky’s tele- 
gram suggesting the neutrality of France 
through England’s influente in his hands, 
he now had even more than what Prince 
Henry had said he was “ thankfui for ”-— 
the evident indisposition of England to 
engage in the war and even the possible 
neutrality of France. Prevent the war 
under these conditions? By no means. 
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France might be spared if England 
would guarantee with her armed forces, 
military and naval, that France would 
not regard her treaty obligations with 
Russia and would offer no resistance. 
Very eager was he, who spoke with such 
resentment of leaving his “ Austrian ally 
in the lurch,” either to force France to 
violate her treaty obligations to Russia 
or, in order to crush her, himself to vio- 
late the most sacred of pledges by ex- 
torting from Belgium the privilege of 
attacking France by the possession of 
her forts and the use of her territory as 
the price of Belgium’s “ freedom ”! 


The Kaiser’s Guilt 


If one wishes to know the state of the 
Kaiser’s mind on the day he declared 
war and lighted the conflagration which 
has set the whole world ablaze, let him 
read and reread that telegram of Aug. 
1 to King George when the Kaiser be- 
lieved for a short time that all which his 
embassy at London had told him was 
true; that England was weak, divided, 
preoccupied, and would be in a short, 
swift war after all a negligible quantity. 
Let the reader grasp the lofty arrogance 
of it. The Kaiser hopes “ France will 
not be nervous!” He is holding back his 
troops by telegraph and telephone from 
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crossing the frontier. The Chancellor 
telegraphs to London that Germany will 
give England until 7 P. M. on Monday, 
Aug. 3, to furnish it armed guarantee 
that France will remain neutral. If not, 
then— And England is now accused of 
having caused the war! 


And today, with this record behind her, 
balked and hemmed in on sea and land 
by walls of steel that are closing in upon 
her like the shears of fate, Germany pro- 
fesses to accept all that she has for years 
strenucusly opposed—the idea of obliga- 
tory arbitration, disarmament, respect 
for law; but without confession, without 
contrition, without a surrender of prop- 
erty to which she has no right except 
that of the housebreaker, and without 
formally abandoning her lust for gain 
through annexations and indemnities. 
This to a conscientious mind would seem 
monstrous; but to say that the Kaiser 
has kept the pledge for peace he is said 
to have made twenty-six years ago and 
“to the last moment has directed his ef- . 
forts toward settling the conflict by 
peaceful means,” is to reveal an absence 
of a sense of responsibility so complete 
as to justify a suspicion of untrustwor- 
thiness regarding every profession which 
such a Government may make. 


Russia’s Mobilization as a Cause of War 


Testimony of General Yanushkevitch 


HE fateful call to arms in Russia has 
been charged from the beginning 
with being responsible for precipi- 

tating the war. The German Kaiser and 
Chancellor have repeatedly asserted that 
Germany’s coursé was due to Russian 
mobilization. As late as Sept. 5, 1917, 
Chancellor Michaelis, referring to the 
testimony given at the Soukhomlinoff 
trial by the Russian Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Yanushkevitch, stated that “it was 
calculated to destroy the legend of Ger- 
many’s guilt of starting the war.” He 
further said: “It is now irrefutably es- 
tablished that it was not Germany who 
chose the time for the war, but a military 


party surrounding the Czar, which was 
under the influence of France and Eng- 
land.” 

The testimony of General Yanushke- 
vitch on this point was reported in the 
Novoe Vremya of Petrograd as follows: 


At first it was decided to declare only a 
partial mobilization of four districts, in 
order to frighten Austria-Hungary, but 
afterward this question was reconsidered, 
and on July 30, after my report to the ex- 
Czar, the order of the Senate for the .gen- 
eral mobilization was signed by him. In 
my insistence on the general mobilization 
I said then tkat it was necessary defi- 
nitely to manifest our relationships not 
only to Austria, but also to Germany. who 
was backing her up. Coming from Petcr- 
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hof, I appeared at a sitting of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, and brought the order as 
to the mobilization signed the sovereign. 

3ut the same day, about 11 o’clock in 
the evening, I was called up on the tele- 
phone by the sovereign. The question 
was put to me in what stage was the mo- 
bilization. I answered that the matter 
was already in motion. The further ques- 
tion was put to me, was it not possible 
not to declare a general mobilization; was 
it not possible to substitute for it a partial 
mobilization with reference merely to 
Austria-Hungary. I replied that that 
would be exceedingly difficult, that it 
would threaten catastrophic consequences, 
that 400,000 reserves had already been 
called up. Then it was definitely stated to 
me by the ex-Czar that he had received a 
telegram from Wilhelm, in which the lat- 
ter guaranteed on his word of honor that 
if the general mobilization was not de- 
clared the relationships between Russia 
and Germany would remain friendly as in 
the past. 

After this conversation with the ex-Czar 
I drove to the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Sazonoff, and convinced him that it 
was then impossible to alter the general 
mobilization. It was decided that in the 
morning he should make a fresh report 
to the sovereign. He did make that re- 
port, and at half-past 4 on the following 
day a Court Council was held, in which 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sazonoff, 
the War Minister, Soukhomlinoff, and I 
took part. In some ten minutes we de- 
cided that there was no possibility of 
revoking the general mobilization, and 
that a revocation would be fatal for 
Russia. 


General Yanushkevitch remarked that 
the contents of all his telephonic conver- 
sations, including those with the Czar, 
were well known to the German General 
Staff. Every time he got into telephonic 
connection with any one he heard the 
sound of the joining up of a third wire. 

When General Yanushkevitch had fin- 
ished, the accused General Soukhomlinoff 
rose and asked that he might be allowed 
to supplement the former’s deposition. 
He said: 

Soukhomlinoff’s Testimony 


On the night of July 30 the ex-Emperor 
rang me up and ordered me to revoke the 
mobilization. I received a direct order, a 
definite order, which did not admit of 
argument. I went cold all over. Tke mo- 
bilization had already been declared, and 
the revocation of it threatened a catastro- 
phe. What was I to do? I knew that it 
was impossible to annul the mobilization, 
that to do so was technically impractica- 
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ble, that we should have God knows what 
confusion in Russia. I felt that I was 
lost. The Chief of the General Staff has 
just spoken of this; ask him if you do not 
believe me. Half an hour after the con- 
versation with the sovereign, General 
Yanushkevitch rang me up. He told me 
that the sovereign had informed him of 
the stoppage of the mobilization. ‘* And 
wkat answer did you give him?’ I asked 
Yanushkevitch. ‘‘I replied that for tech- 
nical reasons that was impossible, but, 
nevertheless, the Czar ordered that the 
mobilization should be stopped.’’ General 
Yanushkevitch asked me what was to be 
done. I answered him: ‘‘ Do notking.’’ I 
heard through the telephone how a sigh of 
relief burst from him. On the following 
morning, I lied to the sovereign, telling 
him that the mobilization was taking 
place only in tke southwestern districts. 
That day I was beside myself. I knew 
that full mobilization was being carried 
out, and that there was no possibility of 
stopping it. Happily that same day the 
monarch was talked over, and I received 
thanks for the excellent carrying out of 
the mobilization. In the other event I 
should long ago have been in penal servi- 
tude. 


Passages from General Soukhomli- 
noff’s diary were then put in, which con- 
firmed this statement in every particular. 


Decision for Mobilization 


General Yanushkevitch was again 
called to settle the point whether the 
Czar had desired a complete revocation 
of the mobilization, or merely its restric- 
tion to the four southwestern military 
districts. The ex-Chief of Staff said that 
he could not recall the details of his con- 
versation with General Soukhomlinoff, 
but he distinctly remembered that with 
the ex-Emperor he discussed only the 
question of substituting a partial for a 
general mobilization. General Yanush- 
kevitch made the following further inter- 
esting statement: 

On July 29, when the decision as to mo- 
bilization existed but had not yet been 
declared, the ex-Emperor charged me to 
tell the German Ambassador, Pourtales, 
the declaration of mobilization by Russia 
was not an act of hostility to Germany, 
and to assure him that Russia intended to 
maintain friendly relations to Germany. 
I told S. D. Sazonoff of this commission. 
The Minister had a very poor opinion of 
the ex-German Ambassador. He said tkat 


Count Pourtales would put his own inter- 
pretation on it, and advised me rather to 
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discuss the matter with the German mili- 
tary agent, who understood these ques- 
tions better. 

The military agent came on my invita- 
tion to the General Staff. Previously he 
had always appeared in military uni- 
form, arrived punctually at the appointed 
hour, and spoke only Russian. That day 
he kept me waiting for him a whole hour, 
appeared in civilian clothes, and spoke 
only French. I pointed out that Russia 
cherished no aggressive aims against Ger- 
many. The Major replied that, unfor- 
tunately, mobilization had begun in Rus- 
sia. I assured him that it had not yet 
begun. Then the military agent, with ex- 
cessive confidence, declared that he had 
more precise information on that point. 
I gave him the word of honor of the Chief 
of the General Staff that at that moment, 
exactly 3 o’clock on July 29, mobilization 
had not yet been declared. I fixed that 
important point in my memory in all its 
details. The Major did not believe me. I 
offered to put it into writing. He politely 


Joseph Reinach, the French historian, 
commenting on the foregoing testimony, 
summed up the case as follows: 

Germany believed the other day that it 
had found some sort of argument on its 
side in the testimony of General Yanush- 
kevitch at the Soukhomlinoff trial. It 
seems that the Russian Emperor, on July 
29, about 5 or 6 o’clock in the evening, 
on the advice of his Ministers of War 
and of Foreign Affairs, ordered a gen- 
eral mobilization; and that he tried to 
suspend the order later in the evening 
upon receipt of a telegram from the 
German Emperor. We have reason to 
believe the facts are accurately stated. 

Leaving out of account the Czar’s at- 
tempt to revoke his order in the evening, 
the decree for the general mobilization of 
the Russian Army on the 29th was simply 
a reply to the official order mobilizing 
the whole Austrian Army, which had been 
signed on the 28th. (Dispatch of Sche- 
beko to Sazonoff, Orange Book, No. 47.) 
The order for the general mobilization of 
the German Army was signed on the 29th. 
The signature of an order is one thing, 
the promulgation of it is another thing. 
The promulgation of all three decrees 
for general mobilization took place on 
the same day—the 31st—Austria’s at 





French Historian’s Comment 





declined. I considered it right to give him 

such a note, because, as a matter of fact, 

at that moment there was no mobilization. 

The order with regard to it was still in 

my pocket. 

In the report printed in the Retch, the 
opening of General Yanushkevitch’s 
statement reads as follows: 

When the inevitability of war became 
clear I insisted to the Emperor on the 
necessity of declaring a general mobiliza- 
tion, and not a partial one, because it was 
obvious that Germany was backing up 
Austria and that war with Germany was 
inevitable. The monarch replied that a 
general mobilization threatened war not 
only with Austria but also with Germany. 
However, regarding this war as inevita- 
ble, I insisted on the declaration of gen- 
eral mobilization, and on July 29 went to 
the Council of Ministers, where I secured 
the signatures of the three Ministers nec- 


essary under our law for the declaration 
of mobilization. 


1 o’clock in the morning, Russia’s in the 
forenoon, Germany’s at noon. 

The German Emperor has never yet 
tried to explain why he did not accept 
the proposition of the Czar Nicholas “ to 
submit the Austro-Serbian problem to 
The Hague Conference,” (July 29;) nor 
why, on the same date, having refused 
the first British proposal of a confer- 
ence, he repulsed the new British proposi- 
tion that he himself should decide upon 
the method of mediation to be undertaken 
by the four powers—Germany, Great 
Britain, France, and Italy—between 
Austria and Russia; nor why, on Aug. 1, 
he declared war on Russia, when on the 
same day Austria had accepted mediation 
upon “the litigious points of her ulti- 
matum to Serbia,” and even upon the 
main issue, as shown on Aug. 1 by the 
declarations of the Austrian Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg and of the Austrian 
Ambassador at London. 

The Kaiser is so well aware that he 
prepared, willed, and let loose this war 
at his own hour that no proposition will 
ever come from him offering to submit 
the question of the responsibility for the 
war to a neutral commission whose com- 
petence and impartiality shall be above 
suspicion. 
















































































































































































































































































The Kaiser and King George 


Documents That Refute the German Emperor’s 
Statement About British Neutrality 


URRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE 
for September printed a hitherto 
unpublished telegram sent by the 

German Emperor to President Wilson on 
Aug. 10, 1914, and made public by for- 
mer Ambassador Gerard, in which the 
Kaiser stated that King George had sent 
him a verbal assurance that “ England 
would remain neutral if war broke out on 
the Continent involving Germany and 
France, Austria and Russia.” The offi- 
cial documents of the correspondence be- 
tween King George and the Kaiser were 
printed in the North German Gazette in 
the third week of the war, and it will be 
observed that the statement he ascribed 
to King George in his cablegram to Presi- 
dent Wilson was not justified by the 
actual context of the telegrams as they 
appear in the German official documents. 

The documents on the exchange of 

views between Germany and France as 
officially promulgated by Germany in 
the North German Gazette Aug. 21, 
1914, were as follows: 


Official documents relating to the po- 
litical exchange of views between Ger- 
many and England immediately before 
the outbreak of the war are published 
below. These communications elucidate 
the fact that Germany was prepared to 
spare France provided England re- 
mained neutral and guaranteed the neu- 
trality of France. 

Telegrams exchanged between London 
and Berlin, July 30-Aug. 2, 1914: 

No. 1. 

His Royal Highness Prince Henry of 
Prussia to his Majesty King George, 
dated July 30, 1914. : 

I arrived here yesterday, and have com- 
municated what you were so good as to 
say to me at Buckingham Palace last 
Sunday to William, who was very thank- 
ful to receive your message. 

William, who is very anxious, is doing 
his utmost to comply with the request of 
Nicholas to work for the maintenance of 


peace. He is in continued telegraphic 
communication with Nicholas, who has 


today confirmed the news that he has or- 

dered military measures which amount to 

mobilization, and that these measures 
were taken five days ago. 

We have also received information that 
France is making military preparations, 
while we have not taken measures of any 
kind, but may be obliged to do so at any 
moment if our neighbors continue their 
preparations. This would then mean a 
European war. 

If you seriously and earnestly desire to 
prevent this terrible misfortune, may I 
propose to you to use your influence on 
France, and also on Russia, that they 
should remain neutral? In my view this 
would be of the greatest use. I consider 
that this is a certain, and perhaps the 
only possible, way of maintaining the 
reace of Europe. I might add that Ger- 
many and England should now, more 
than ever, give each other mutual sup- 
port in order to prevent a terrible dis- 
aster, which otherwise appears inevitable. 

Believe me that William is inspired by 
the greatest sincerity in his efforts for the 
maintenance of peace. But the military 
preparations of his two neighbors may 
end in compelling him to follow their ex- 
ample for the safety of his own country, 
which otherwise would remain defense- 
less. I have informed William of my 
telegram to you, and I hope that you will 
receive my communication in the same 
friendly spirit which has inspired it. 

(Signed) HENRY. 
No. 2. 

His Majesty King George to his Royal 
Highness Prince Henry of Prussia, 
dated July 30, 1914. 

Thanks for your telegram. I am very 
glad to hear of William’s efforts to act 
with Nicholas for the maintenance of 
peace. I earnestly desire that such a 
misfortune as a European war—the evil 
of which could not be remedied—may be 
prevented. My Government is doing the 
utmost possible in order to induce Russia 
and France to postpone further military 
preparations, provided that Austria de- 
ciares herself satisfied with the occupa- 
tion of Belgrade and the neighboring 
Serbian territory as a pledge for a satis- 
factory settlement of her demands, while 
at the same time the other countries sus- 
pend their preparations for war. I rely 
on William applying his great influence 
in order to induce Austria to accept this 
propesal. In this way he will prove that 
Germany and England are working to- 
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gether to prevent what would be an in- 
ternational catastrophe. Please assure 
William that I am doing all I can, and 
will continue to do all that lies in my 
power, to maintain the peace of Europe. 
(Signed) GEORGE. 


No. 3. 


His Majesty the Emperor William to his 
Majesty King George, dated July 30, 
1914, 

Many thanks for your friendly com- 
munication. Your proposals coin¢tide 
with my ideas, and with the communica- 
tion which I have this evening received 
from Vienna, and which I have passed 
on to London. I have just heard from 
the Chancellor that intelligence has just 
reached him that Nicholas this evening 
has ordered the mobilization of his en- 
tire army and fleet. He has not even 
awaited the result of the mediation in 
which I am engaged. and he has left me 
completely without information. I am 
traveling to Berlin to assure the safety 
of my eastern frontier, where strong 
Russian forces have already taken up 
their position. (Signed) WILLIAM. 


No. 4. 


His Majesty King George to his Majesty 
the Emperor William, dated Aug. 1, 
1914. 

Many thanks for your telegram of last 
night. I have sent an urgent telegram 
to Nicholas, in which I have assured him 
of my readiness to do everything in my 
power to further the resumption of the 
negotiations between the powers con- 
cerned. (Signed) GEORGE. 

No. 5. 

German Ambassador at London to the 
German Imperial Chancellor, dated 
Aug, 1, 1914. 

Sir Edward Grey has just called me to 
the telephone and has asked me whether 
I thought I could declare that in the 
event of France remaining neutral in a 
German-Russian war we would not at- 
tack the French. I told him that I be- 
lieved that I could assume responsibility 
for this, (Signed) LICHNOWSKY. 

No. 6. 


His Majesty the Emperor William to his 
Majesty King George, dated Aug. 1, 
1914. 

I have just received the communication 
of your Government offering French neu- 
trality under the guarantee of Great 
Britain. To this offer there was added 
the question whether, under these con- 
ditions, Germany would refrain trom 
attacking France. For technical reasons 
the mobilization which I have already 
ordered this afternoon on two fronts— 
east and west—must proceed according to 


the arrangements made. A counterorder 

cannot now be given, as your telegram 

unfortunately came too late; but if 

France offers me her neutrality, which 

must be guaranteed by the English Army 

and Navy, I will naturally give up the 
idea of an attack on France and employ 
my troops elsewhere. I hope that France 
will not be nervous. The troops on my 
frontier are at this moment being kept 
back by telegraph and by telephone from 
crossing the French frontier. 

(Signed) WILLIAM. 
No. 7. 

German Imperial Chancellor to the Ger- 
man Ambassador at London, dated 
Aug 1, 1914. 

Germany is ready to agree to the Eng- 
lish proposal in the event of England 
guaranteeing, with all her forces, the un- 
conditional neutrality of France in the 
conflict between Germany and Russia. 
Owing to the Russian challenge, German 
mobilization occurred today, before the 
English proposals were received. In con- 
sequence our advance to the French 
frontier cannot now be altered. We guar- 
antee, however, that the French frontier 
will not be crossed by our troops until 
Monday, Aug. 3, at 7 P. M., in case Eng- 
land’s assent is received by that time: 

(Signed) BETHMANN HOLLWEG. 


No. 8. 


His Majesty King George to his Majesty 
the Emperor William, dated Aug. 1, 
1914, 

In answer to your telegram, which has 
just been received, I believe that there 
must be a misunderstanding with regard 
to a suggestion which was made in a 
friendly conversation between Prince 
Lichnowsky and Sir Edward Grey, when 
they were discussing how an actual con- 
flict between the German and the French 
Army might be avoided, so long as there 
is still a possibility of an agreement being 
arrived at between Austria and Russia. 
Sir Edward Grey will see Prince Lichnow- 
sky early tomorrow morning, in order to 
ascertain whether there is any misun- 
derstanding on his side. 

(Signed) GEORGE. 
No. 9. 

German Ambassador at London to the 
German Imperial Chancellor, dated 
Aug. 2, 1914. 

The suggestions of Sir Edward Grey, 
based on the desire of creating the possi- 
bility of lasting neutrality on the part of 
England, were made without any pre- 
vious inquiry of France, and without 
knowledge of the mobilization, and have 
since been given up as quite impracticable. 

(Signed) LICHNOWSKY. 





The Systematic Exploitation 
of Belgium 


Germany is draining every department of Belgium’s economic life, its commerce, 
agriculture, and industry, as well as the public and private savings of the nation. 
A careful estimate of the extent of these depredations, up to the Autumn of 1917, 
by the Nouvelles de France is here translated for CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. 


the Germans first sapped the com- 

merce and industry of Belgium. 

From the first days of the invasion 
the military authorities have levied in- 
numerable requisitions, the greater part 
of which have had nothing to do with the 
support of the troops of occupation, and 
these requisitions have been multiplied 
incessantly, both by the local authorities 
and by the Berlin Government. In gen- 
eral, no trace of these military exactions 
is to be found in the regularly published 
official documents, except when they are 
made under official orders from the 
central military authorities, and such 
documents are seldom accessible outside 
of Belgium. 

On the other hand, the requisitions 
ordered by the civil Government of the 
occupied territory are made by virtue of 
orders published in the Official Bulletin 
of Laws and Decrees for the Occupied 
Territory, (Gesetz und Verordnungsblatt 
fiir die okkupierten Gebiete Belgiens.) 
Up to Sept. 12, 1916, there appeared in 
this bulletin eighty-nine orders dealing 
with 400 different kinds of raw materials 
and manufactured products. (See pict- 
ures and text in “Les Déportations 
Belges a la Lumiére des Documents 
Allemands,” by Fernand Passelecq: 
Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1917, pp. 133- 
157.) From September, 1916, to July 6, 
1917, fifty-one new orders were published 
in the Official Bulletin, most of them 
striking at products not yet seized by 
preceding orders. True, some decrees 
merely order the declaration of certain 
products, without calling for their seiz- 
ure, but the seizure usually follows close- 
ly upon the declaration. 

To the requisitions of products and raw 
materials must be added the carrying 


L was by means of requisitions that 


away of tools. A great number of fac- 
tories have been systematically robbed 
of their machinery, which has been trans- 
ported to Germany. . 

These diverse requisitions, prescribed 
by the civil authorities, have been ex- 
ecuted ever since August, 1914, in ac- 
cordance with a preconceived and care- 
fully studied plan worked out by Walter 
Rathenau for the German War Ministry. 


Belgium in Fetters 


These civil requisitions, in conjunction 
with those of the military authorities, 
have ruined Belgian commerce and in- 
dustry, attacking, as they do, every 
branch of activity, some striking the 
factories, farms, and domestic trade, 
others placing fetters upon exports and 
imports, as well as upon the transport 
of merchandise. They have been com- 
pleted by interdicting certain public 
works in Belgium, and by forbidding the 
continuance of certain manufactures and 
the employment of men upon them, with 
a view to keeping the raw materials for 
German industries. 


Finally, the working population itself 
has been struck directly. It was, indeed, 
by a Machiavellian calculation that the 
Germans caused an enforced state of un- 
employment in Belgium, in order that 
this might be used as a pretext for de- 
porting Belgian workingmen to Germany 
to serve in the war industries of the 
empire. (See “Les Déportations Bel- 
ges,” pp. 8, 107, 180, 225.) 

The deportations for forced service 
took away from Belgium, in the period 
from October, 1916, to the end of Janu- 
ary, 1917, at least 120,000 men. Since 
then, under pressure of the universal 
public conscience and the official pro- 
tests of neutrals, the Germans have had 











to promise to renounce the violent re- 
moval of workers for compulsory labor 
in Germany; but they continue to prac- 
tice such depor‘ations for forced service 
on the German front in France, as well 
as recruiting for Germany by means of 
false promises and moral constraint. 


** German Industrial Bureau” 


This latter manoeuvre has been ree 
vealed unintentionally by the German 
press itself. Two circular letters ap- 
peared in the newspapers in June, 1917, 
inviting German manufacturers who are 
in need of men to get them from the 
German Industrial Bureau, (Deutsches 
Industrie Biiro,) that is to say, from 
the same organization which at the time 
of the violent deportations in the Win- 
ter of 1916-17 was already doing busi- 
ness in Belgium, trying to force the des- 
ignated victims to sign at the moment of 
departure a contract making them ap- 
pear to be voluntary workers in Ger- 
many. 

The two circulars, proving that this 
German Industrial Bureau is still active 
in Belgium, appeared in the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten, (Morgen Ausgabe, 
June 19, 1917;) the Miinchener Zeitung, 
and the Miinchener Neueste Nachrich- 
ten, No. 302—both of June 18, 1917. 

Nor are these circulars the only Ger- 
man documents in which can be found an 
official confession that the pillage of 
Belgium is still going on for the benefit 
of German industry and German warfare. 
A new proof of it may be found in a 
circular by Mr. Schroder, Director of the 
Federation of German Metallurgists, 
dated Jan. 2, 1917, stating that by order 
of the Bureau of Munitions and Arms 
(Department of Manufactures) he is 
commissioned to serve as intermediary to 
procure for German factories the me- 
chanical equipments obtained in the oc- 
cupied countries. 

The Germans have pushed their mo- 
nopoly of Belgian industries to such 
lengths that they have not hesitated to 
commit infractions of the common law, 
such as the violation of trade secrets. A 
typical case is that of Dr. Emile Bronnert, 
who, armed with a permit from the War 
Ministry at Berlin, gained control of the 
industrial secrets of the artificial silk 
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‘factory of Obourg, in the Province of 
Hainaut, at the end of 1916. 


Exactions of Money 


Not content with exhausting Belgium’s 
commercial and industrial vitality, the 
Germans have drained its financial re- 
sources with equal tyranny, as follows: 

1. After establishing the compulsory 
circulation of the mark at the rate of 
1.25 francs, they applied—for purposes 
both of terrorization and of lucre—the 
iniquitous principle of collective respon- 
sibility for individual infractions of 
their complex regulations. Under this 
principle the German authorities have 
made a practice of inflicting large fines 
upon communities and heads of families. 
Besides these there were the special war 
contributions levied in 1914 at the time of 
the invasion. The war contributions and 
fines known with certainty through offi- 
cial documents already exceed 200,000,000 
francs, or $40,000,000. (See “Les Dé- 
portations des Belges,” p. 158, note, 
and p. 176, Section B.) Many of them 
date from the period before December, 
1914. 

2. By an order issued Dec. 10, 1914, 
Belgium was struck with a war levy out 
of all proportion with the needs of the 
occupying army. First fixed at 40,000,- 
000 francs a month, it was increased suc- 
cessively to 50,000,000, then to 60,000,- 
000 franes ($12,000,000) a month, under 
the orders of Nov. 20, 1916, and May 21, 
1917. The total paid up to Aug. 10, 1917, 
was 1,440,000,000 frances, or $288,000,000. 


3. The Germans inflicted upon Belgium 
a whole series of taxes, either by creating 
new ones or by modifying the existing 
scale of imposts, all in violation of The 
Hague Convention. 


4, On Sept. 12, 1916, the Germans 
seized 430,000,000 marks, constituting the 
cash balances—in German bank notes— 
of the Banque Nationale and the Société 
Générale de Belgique, which are not Gov- 
ernment banks, but private corporations 
enjoying rights of issue under State regu- 
lation. The Germans compelled the de- 
posit of these funds in the Reichsbank 
upon conditions wholly to their advantage 
and very burdensome for the Belgian 
banks. (See “ Les Déportations Belges,” 
pp. 158-159.) 





Germany's Total Plunder 


Though it is impossible at present to 
‘establish the full total of Belgium’s 
losses, some outstanding facts and fig- 
ures—necessarily incomplete—can be 
cited: 

A war levy of $288,000,000 up to Aug. 
10, 1917. | 

Individual war contributions and fines 
of about $40,000,000 up to the end of the 
year 1914, 


The carrying away of tools and ma- 
chinery and the requisitions of raw ma- 
terials, $400,000,000 up to the end of 
January, 1915, according to the estimate 
of a German, Dr. Ludwig Ganghofer, a 
special correspondent of the Miinchener 
Neueste Nachrichten. (See that journal, 
issue of Feb. 26, 1916.) 


Losses due to forced idleness of work- 
men and the cessation of industry: These 
are enormous, but the data are still in- 
sufficient to furnish even an estimate. 

General destruction of resources and 
economic wealth—not counting the de- 
struction of property, which is going on 
continually: The official Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, in a dispatch from 
Brussels dated Dec. 29, 1914, and repro- 
duced by the whole German press, esti- 
mated the total up to the end of 1914 at 
“five billions” (marks or francs?). 


Thus, if we estimate the total. only of 


the definite items above mentioned at 
8,000,000,000 francs, ($1,600,000,000,) we 
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shall have a moderate valuation of the 
loss, and one certainly far below -the 
reality. To figure out the total dam- 
age to be repaired in Belgium it would 
be necessary to add several more bill- 
ions of francs. As for the advantages 
gained by Germany from the occupation 
and exploitation of Belgium, it will suf- 
fice to recall the testimony of General 
von Bissing, former Military Governor, 
who wrote in his “ Political Testament,” 
(edition annotated by fF. Passelecq, 
Paris, Van Oest, 1917, p. 9): 

“Before quitting the military and 
“strategic viewpoint I must call atten- 
“tion to the fact that the industrial 
“territory of Belgium is of great value, 
“not only in time of peace, but also in 
“case of war. The supplementary ad- 
“vantages which we have derived in the 
“present war from Belgian industries, 
“by the carrying away of machines, &c., 
“ must be accounted fully as great as the 
“injury caused to the enemy by the dep- 
“rivation of these resources. The im- 
“mediate importance of the industrial 
“region of Belgium does not exhaust the 
“interest of the subject for us. With- 
“out Belgian coal, what would have be- 
“come of our policy of exchange with 
“Holland and the northern countries? 
“The 23,000,000 tons taken annually 
“ from the Belgian coal mines have given 
“us a monopoly on the Continent which 
“has contributed to assure our exist- 
““ ence.” 


A Protest From the Mayor of Lille 


The following poignant letter of pro- 
test from the Mayor of Lille, in North- 
ern France, is dated July 17, 1917, and 
offers fresh proof of the continuous na- 
ture of the extortions practiced by the 
German invaders upon the unfortunate 
inhabitants gf the occupied regions. 
The original text appeared in the Paris 
Figaro of Oct. 13, and is here translated 
for CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE: 

The Mayor of Lille to His Excellency Gen- 

eral von Gravenitz: 

EXCELLENCY : 

I have received your letter of July 4, No. 
18917, and its contents have caused me 
profound stupefaction. 

Searcely have we paid over the money 


for a forced levy of 24,000,000 francs, when 
you demand the payment of a new sum 
of 33,000,000. 

During the first year of the occupation, 
when the City of Lille still possessed a 
large proportion of its resources, you de- 
manded from it, in various forms, the sum 
of 28,000,000 francs. During the second 
year, a total of 30,000,000. And during the 
third year, when the city is in the deepest 
distress, when its trade is annihilated, its 
stores closed, its industries destroyed, you 
double the tribute and raise it to the sum 
of: 60,000,000 francs. 


Such exactions, ceaselessly increasing, 
are as exorbitant as they are unjustifiable. 
They are contrary to the spirit and the 
letter of The Hague Convention. They 
are in absolute contradiction to the com- 














ment made upon that convention by the 
German General Staff itself, as I clearly 
showed in my correspondence of last year. 
These fixed contributions, devoid of all 
justification, rest upon the most arbitrary 
basis. In place of diminishing, they in- 
crease in proportion as the requisitions, 
ruins, and devastations accumulate upon 
the unhappy city. 

In closing you threaten us with the most 
rigorous punishments in case of resistance 
to your will, notably with a fine of more 
than 1,000,000 francs for every day in 
arrears. 

In these circumstances, if nothing were 
involved except my personal security and 
that of a few notables, I would not hesi- 
tate to reply with a formal refusal to ex- 
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actions which seem to me to be an abuse 
of power and a viclation of right. But the 
destiny of a whole population, weakened 
by three years of sufferings, is at stake, 
and I do not feel that I have the courage 
to expose the people to new rigors. 

Consequently I come to declare to you, in 
the name of the City Council, whose 
spokesman I am, that the City of Lille, 
bowed under oppression, isolated from the 
outer world, powerless to appeal to any 
tribunal from the arbitrary tyranny to 
which it is subjected, will pay the new 
tribute on the dates indicated, but that 
it will pay with the knife at its throat. 


The Mayor of Lille, 
CHARLES DELESALLE. 


CURRENT History MAGAZINE in previous issues has printed various official and 
well-authenticated stories of atrocities, and it will present further details from time 
to time, as they ave revealed, so that this lamentable phase of the world war may. be 


definitely recorded. 


PERRY ROBINSON, a corre- 

spondent in France for The 

e Associated Press, on Oct. 15, 

1917, sent the following ac- 

count of the act of Germans in firing on 
the Red Cross: 

“In the mud wilderness where the 
armies now confront each other there 
are many German dead and wounded out 
in front of our lines. German stretcher 
parties are continually at work retrieving 
the latter. In this service they come close 
up to our posts and are never by any 
chance molested. When they have come 
close to our line our men have more than 
once seen them hit by German shells. 

“ Our stretcher parties are also moving 
about, and so far from their being re- 
spected it is a fact that in some units 
the proportion of casualties among the 
stretcher bearers has been higher than 
among the infantry in the fighting line. 
Some of these casualties, of course, are 
caused accidentally by shellfire, but a 
much greater number are the result of 
deliberate sniping by the Germans, who 
know quite well whom they are shooting. 

“Two days ago a stretcher party was 
at work when German snipers deliberate- 


ly shot three out of four members, killing 
each one, for the range was short. A 
British officer in a shell hole close by 
saw what was happening. He jumped 
from the hole, seized a Red Cross flag, 
and, waving it conspicuously before him, 
marched straight toward the place where 
the snipers were hiding. He floundered 
through the mud till he was close by the 
German position, and the Germans, pre- 
sumably out of curiosity, held their fire. 
“Our officer spoke German well, and 
when he came within earshot h's tongue 
lashed those Germans as they had rarely 
been talked to before, pointing to German 
stretcher parties moving about unmo- 
lested, and pouring out his soul in the 
strongest language he could command. 
“The Germans listened in silence. 
When the officer finished he turned and 
floundered back again, tossed away the 
flag, and resumed his place in the shell 
hole. There’s no doubt whatever of the 
substantial exactness of this incident. 
“The German theory of the Red Cross 
differs entirely from that of all civilized 
nations. All international Red Cross 
workers in neutral countries are perfect- 
ly aware of the fact that the German 
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Red Cross is not an organization of 
mercy, but is as much part of the German 
military machine as the German artillery, 
or anything else. 

“The Germans have been purposefully 
bombing hospitals, just as they have tor- 
pedoed hospital ships. In conjunction 
with other things such as stated above it 
unquestionably shows a deliberate policy 
which is quite intelligible, the fact being 
that the Germans: know what the Red 
Cross means to them, and argue that in 
attacking our Red Cross they are strik- 
ing at a legitimate military object. In 
the early days of the war I myself heard 
German prisoners captured in Belgium 
declare in all sincerity their belief that 
Belgian and British nurses and doctors 
went out on the battlefield for the pur- 
pose of murdering German wounded. It 
was useless to argue with them.” 


Firing on Lifeboats 


Bryan Wood, an American, whose ship 
was torpedoed off the Irish coast on Oct. 
12, 1917, made the following statement of 
deliberate firing on lifeboats by the sub- 


marine: 

“We were attacked early this morn- 
ing off the Irish coast by two German 
submarines, which shelled us unmerci- 
fully, the shells piercing our steamer 
fast and furious. One of our party of 
horsemen named James Fringer, an 
American, of Roanoke, Va., was killed 
outright in one of the lifeboats after he 
had left the ship. Forty-seven of us had 
got into two lifeboats in order to escape 
the shells, when the Germans fired on us 
in the open boats. This was deliberately 
done to murder us, as we were quite de- 
fenseless. A fireman was struck by a 
shell in the boat, where he lay wounded 
and unable to rise, in dreadful agony, 
until rescued by a trawler, when every- 
thing possible was done to alleviate his 
suffering; but the poor fellow died on 
the rescuing steamer after lingering 
twenty minutes. 

“There were two submarines firing 
shells and shrapnel at the steamer, when 
we succeeded in launching only two life- 
boats from the starboard side, the life- 
boats on the port side being shot away. 
We managed to get clear of our ship, 
when the nearest submarine, which was 
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within measurable distance of us, direct- 
ed its guns on us. Both the open boats 
were badly damaged by the shells, which’ 
pierced their sides and injured several of 
their inmates in a fearful manner. One 
poor fellow lost his eye, the shot carry- 
ing away his nose. Another lost his leg, 
which was shot away. Several of us 
were wounded dreadfully.” 


Deportation of Young Girls 


The following letter was recently pub- 
lished in the French newspapers. It was 
written by a young girl, who relates her 
experiences when she was forcibly de- 
ported from her home and held at hard 
labor for months without being permitted 
to communicate with her parents: 


BRETEUIL, Aug. 24, 1917. 

Sir: I send the following letter so that 
you may know the truth of what happened 
in: the occupied districts of France, where 
I have just returned after five months’ 
detention in Belgium. 

I lived with my mother and two sisters 
at (Aisne.) On Oct. 11, 1916, the 
German authorities announced that all the 
young girls and women without children 
must appear for roll call the next morn- 
ing at 5 o’clock at the City Hall. I went. 
The German policemen classified us and 
divided us into batches. They chose 
haphazard twenty young girls and women 
without telling us for what purpose. 

When, despite tears and weeping, the 
final selection was made they told the peo- 
ple that were chosen to come to the station 
next morning with their luggage, with- 
out permitting their parents to object or 
even know where they were going. Three 
young girls from » who had been se- 
lected, refused; they were forced to obey 
the policemen, who went to their homes 
and took them away by force. They were 
sent off next morning and were treated, 
during the entire period of their exile, as 
recalcitrant prisoners. 

The mother of one of them, when she 
found that her nineteen-year-old daughter 
was being taken from her, resisted the 
policeman; after having been ill-treated 
she was put in jail for fifteen days and 
her daughter was taken just the same. 
From the 15th of October the parents of 
the deported girls ceaselessly demanded 
their return. Dec. 6 the German head- 
quarters, then under the command of X., 
decided that they might return if others 
would take their places. Fresh anxiety, 
fresh anguish. 

On Dec. 7 orders were given to the dif- 
ferent Mayors that they must furnish com- 
plete lists of girls and women without chil- 
dren, without any regard to class, hon- 
orability, or conduct. 
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I and one of my sisters were chosen. 
My mother, who was very ill, begged per- 
mission to keep one of us. I remained 
on_the list and was ordered to the sta- 
tion to leave that same night. More than 
150 of us assembled at headquarters. The 
roll was called in the courtyard of a hotel, 
and the next day at noon we were put on 
the train without our parents knowing 
why or where we were being taken. We 
traveled as far as X., where we arrived at 
G o’clock on a bitter cold evening. Here 
soldiers were awaiting us. We were di- 
vided according to our districts and sent 
to the small neighboring villages. In the 
middle of the night and without knowing 
where we were going, I was hoisted into 
a cattle car with my luggage, with four 
young girls from M. and three from 
A. At 1 o’clock in the morning we ar- 
rived at S., a village of eighty-five in- 
habitants. 

There we were conducted to a deserted 
house where soldiers had been quartered— 
it was nothing but a ruin—without being 
given food or fire. We passed a horrible 
night, and the next morning the nine of 
us tried to settle down in this wretched 
shelter. Tiwo days later we were ordered 
to report for work, and from the Sth of 
December until March we were compelled 
to work under German authority, com- 
manded by soldiers to do the hardest kind 
of man’s work; hauling manure, sorting 
potatoes. We had to gather up all the 
mattresses belonging to civilians and 
empty and refill the straw beds of the 
German soldiers. 

We suffered from cold, and especially 
from hunger. We were forbidden to 
touch the piles of potatoes. Sometimes 
a soldier, more humane than his fellows, 
let us take a few potatoes, 

The greatest cruelty was the strict re- 
fusal to let us write to our parents, My 
mother, like the others, begged the Ger- 
man headquarters for news of us; peti- 
tions were signed. Never, from Decem- 
ber, 1916, to March, 1917, did she have 
one word of news. Neither did I. The 
grief of all our parents was increased 
by the Knowledge that we were mixed 
in with women of ill repute. I assure 
you this was the most criminal thing 
the Germans did—to force us to live in 
this vile promiscuousness. 

In the beginning of March we heard 
rumors that our native regions had been 
evacuated. We thought we should never 
be able to find our families again. We 
were evacuated March 15 to Belgium; I, 
without knowing where my mother was. 

At the end of much searching I finally 
found my family. My mother had nearly 
died of grief, and my own health was so 
shattered that I have not yet recovered. 
At Evian, on Aug. 15, I met a young girl 
who had been deported like me and who 
had only succeeded in finding her family 


a few weeks before. Ten other girls, 
who were sent to work in the Ardennes, 
have had no direct news from their 
families, who are now in Belgium. 


Much Cannot Be Told 


Dr. Leon Dabo, an artist and a member 
of the commission that went from the 
United States to investigate alleged 
atrocities in France, made the following 
statement on Nov. 1, 1917, at a dinner of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York 
City in the Hotel Astor: 

“ All that the correspondents send over 
about the atrocities that have been com- 
mitted, all the inhumanities, all the bes- 
tialities, that no paper can possibly pub- 
lish—they are not only true, but the 
worst of them cannot be told. To return 
from France and to come in contact with 
America’s men and women, to see the 
civilians cn the streets with clean linen 
on, to see women fashionably dressed, to 
see the shops wide open, selling the gew- 
gaws of other days; coming from France, 
coming from the land of the widow, of 
the orphan, of the maimed, then only did 
I realize that we as Americans know 
nothing, nothing, of the slime of the 
beast. 

“ One of my distinguished predecessors 
has just told you that our women and our 
girls have been protected from the fate 
that befell the women of France and of 
Belgium by the British Navy. Men, be- 
lieve it, it is absolutely true. It is more 
than true. I have been in a hospital in 
the Department of Meuse of France 
where there are nearly a thousand girls; 
not one is 18 years of age, and all will be 
mothers. Eleven per cent., in addition, 
are stark mad.” 


The Horrors of War 


Harry Lauder, the Scotch comedian, 
made the following statement from a 
rostrum in New York City on Oct. 22: 

“Read all you can find and look at all 
the pictures obtainable of the havoc that 
has been done by earthquake, cyclone, 
and volcanic eruption in the past and 
you will not find anything that can com- 
pare with the destruction wrought by 
the Hun. It is so hellish that it outdoes 
the elements of God in the might of their 
wrath. 

“In one of our hospitals I saw a poor 
fellow who had one eye and half of his 
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face blown away, and he talked with 
his mouth twisted up toward his ear. I 
asked how he received his frightful in- 
juries, and he replied that it was through 
picking up a fountain pen in a German 
dugout just after it was captured. ‘I 
was one of the first over the top,’ said 
this remnant of a human, ‘and as I fell 
forward in the dugout from which the 
Germans had just fled rather hurriedly, 
I noticed a fountain pen on the floor and 
put it into my pocket. Two days later I 
wanted to write a letter home to my wife 
and children and took the pen out to use 
it instead of a pencil. As I unscrewed 
the cap there was a violent explosion, 
and half of my face was blown clean off, 
as you see now.’ 

“T will try to give you a faint idea of 
what the destruction in France means. 
You are riding in a military automobile 
along a road made all but impassable by 
deep shell holes, pieces of charred wood, 
and loose stones. The officer who is 
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escorting you explains that you are pass- 
ing over the site on which three months 
ago there was a thriving village of 3,000 
inhabitants. All that remains are a few 
curbstones that mark the former location 
of sidewalks. The town with its people 
have been wiped out by the Hun as if 
they had never been. 

“T have here a piece of barbed wire 
which I obtained from a trench before 
Arras. It is six inches long and has 
twenty-four barbs, which hold a piece 
of tartan so firmly that it cannot be 
torn away except in threads. That little 
shred of cloth is all that remains of a 
Highland soldier who was hit by a shell 
as he struck the entanglements. 

“T could tell you of deeds that I have 
seen and heard of committed by the Hun 
that would haunt your sleep, and not one 
word of exaggeration. By the memory of 
my boy who laid down his life for the 
cause, you may rely upon it that I would 
not tell a lie.” 


A Message of Thanks From the Queen of Rumania 


Queen Marie of Rumania said to an Associated Press correspondent at Jas- 
sy on Oct. 28, 1917: 
The mothers, children, and soldiers of Rumania bless America’s great name. 


Each sufferer well knows that Rumania’s ally overseas has come to the rescue 
in the time of trouble, and as their Queen I voice their gratitude to America, 


which is the whole-hearted expression of the eight millions of my people. The 
noble ideals of President Wilson, with which I am in sympathy, touch closely our 
country, for Rumania entered the strugglie in the hope of realizing national unity 
with the other four million Rumanians beyond the Carpathians. King Ferdinand 
himself has been the exponent of the principles of democracy. In a message to 
Parliament before the war he proposed, on his own initiative, that there be a 
fairer division of lands among the people, and he intended to set the first ex- 
ample by surrendering large estates to be divided among the peasants. In the 
same message he asked the widest political rights for all his subjects, who pre- 
viously had voted according to the amount of taxes paid. Later, in answering a 
petition from the Jews, the King pledged the same rights to them, also. 


NA 





Atrocities in Serbia 


Report of Neutral Investigators Regarding Barbarities 
Committed by Austrians, Hungarians, and Bulgars 


The Holland section of the League of Neutral Countries, in the Autumn of 1917, 
published the subjoined report, signed by the three officers constituting the perma- 


nent committee of the league. 


After stating that they are in possession of numerous 


documents, Serbian Government reports, and individual depositions, and that these 
have been subjected to careful sifting for historical facts, they declare that they 
have no hesitation in formulating the grave accusations here set forth: 


EPORTATIONS from Serbia be- 

D gan with the driving forth of 

5,000 men, women, and children 

by the Austrians at the time of 

the occupation of Belgrade. Because of 

bad housing and insufficient food one- 

half of these unfortunates succumbed to 
typhoid fever in less than a year. 

The Bulgarians made their first use of 
deportations in the countries that had 
been given to Serbia by the peace of 
Bucharest in 1913, notably in Southern 
Serbia and a part of Macedonia. Thus 
they deported into Bulgaria almost all 
the Serbian families of Prizren and 
Prishtina; from Prilep, 170; from Kru- 
shevo, 70. At the end of 1915 an order 
was given to assemble and conduct away 
all the male population between the ages 
of 15 and 70 years from the districts of 
Veles, Poretch, and Prilep, where already 
torrents of blood had been shed. 

The Bulgarian Bishop of Kitchevo, 
who had just been appointed, protested. 
He wrote to King Ferdinand that such a 
measure would demonstrate to the whole 
world that Macedonia sympathized with 
Serbia and not with the Bulgarians. This 
argument may have had some effect; at 
any rate, the King ordered that the de- 
portations should cease, although the 
men might already be on the road. How- 
ever, 500 notables and their families 
were selected and interned in the envi- 
rons of Sofia. Their property was im- 
mediately confiscated by the Bulgarian 
Government and most of their houses 
were rented to Mohammedans. 


Austro-Hungarian Methods 


When the Rumanians declared war the 
deportations were continued in still 


greater numbers, both by the Austrians 
and by the Bulgars, reaching their maxi- 
mum after the capture of Monastir. The 
victims always included men, women, 
and children, but especially men of 17 to 
70 years. A special method was applied 
to boys. In May, 1916, the reopening of 
the schools was announced, and the en- 
rollment lists were accessible. The Aus- 
tro-Hungarian authorities had the lists 
copied, and the deportations were based 
on these. 


Many Thousands Deported 


Not less than nine internment camps 
for Serbs were established in Austria- 
Hungary, three of the principal ones be- 
ing situated in the Danube marshes, 
where the health conditions are extreme- 
ly bad; the most distant are the camps of 
Heinrichsgriis in Bohemia and Braunau 
in Upper Austria, near the German fron- 
tier. In that at Braunau there are not 
less than 35,000 Serbians; it is quite cor- 
rect, therefore, to speak of deportations 
en masse. Among these interned pris- 
oners one finds high officials of the Ser- 
bian Government, members of the Coun- 
cil of State, Deputies, besides physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, &c. The sanitary 
conditions are very bad in these places, 
where the Serbs are obliged to live in 
great wooden barracks that are pene- 
trated by wind and rain; they are ill-fed, 
and are compelled to sleep upon straw 
on the ground, where the children, espe- 
cially, are dying in great numbers. At 
Braunau there was an epidemic of ty- 
phus. 

Like the Austrians and Hungarians, 
the Bulgars have been making deporta- 
tions since July, 1916, from all the Ser- 
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bian territory they occupy. The northern 
part of the country is subject to Bul- 
garian rule. The families deported by 
the Bulgarians alone in the last six 
months of 1916 are estimated at 10,000. 

The Bulgarians are inhumane in their 
treatment of prisoners. They do not 
permit these unfortunates to prepare 
themselves, or to take away from their 
homes even the most indispensable arti- 
cles, as the Germans do in Belgium. At 
Nish prominent persons were made pris- 
oner in the streets without permitting 
them to say good-bye to their families. 

The largest Serbian internment camp 
in Bulgaria is situated in a swampy plain 
near Sofia, where the families are housed 
in miserable sheds, and where they are 
dying of cold, hunger, and wretched san- 
itary conditions. Thus without any mil- 
itary necessity a part of the Serbian 
population has been systematically killed. 
What is the object of such actions? The 
answer will be found in what follows. 

The Austrians, like the Bulgars, began 
these persecutions at the time of the 
invasion. They professed a desire to 
respect the Greek Catholic religion, but 
they have deported a large number of 
priests, and have taken possession of 
churches, seeking to introduce into them 
the Roman Catholic faith. The Julian 
calendar, which is intimately connected 
with the Greek faith, is forbidden, though 
it is permitted in Bosnia. 


Stamping Out the Language 


The attempts against the language of 
the nation are these: 

1. The interdiction of the 
script, which is also in use among the 


Cyrilian 


Russians. In all the names of the streets 
the Russian characters are replaced by 
Latin letters; the books and newspapers 
printed in those characters are forbidden 
to circulate, though permitted in Bosnia, 
where even the official journal is printed 
in both kinds of characters. 

2. The confiscation of collections of 
national poems, though these patriotic 
songs tell of battles against the Turks 
and contain absolutely nothing against 
Austria. 

3. The seizure of certain books, among 
others the poems of Raditchevitch and 
Zinai, both Hungarian subjects, whose 
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poems for fifty years have been popular 
among the Serbs in Hungary; also a 
book by Dr. Bakitch, former rector of 
the University of Belgrade, on national 
education. 

4. The closing of the Serbian primary 
schools, whose teachers have all been dis- 
missed; the opening of a certain number 
of primary schools organized like those 
of Hungary, where instruction in Ger- 
man and Hungarian is compulsory, 
though in Bosnia these languages are not 
taught. The pupils wear the Austrian 
uniform and are told that the Emperor 
of Austria is their sovereign. The plac- 
ing of hundreds of boys between the 
ages of 9 and 19 years, (the Austrian 
Reichspost of Dec. 6, 1916, speaks of 
more than 800, but according to Serbian 
advices they number nearly 2,000,) espe- 
cially collegians, in the camp at Braunau, 
where they work on the land of the cel- 
ebrated abbey, and where the monks are 
trying to make them instruments of Aus- 
trian propaganda. 


Destroying the Serbian Church 


It has long been known that the Mu- 
seum of Belgrade was pillaged immedi- 
ately after the Austrian occupation. The 
same thing has happened to the Ethno- 
graphical Museum, which contained ob- 
jects of high value. Not a single sou- 
venir of the history or the life of the 
nation has been left there. The Bulgars 
have gone still further; they have de- 
ported into Bulgaria all the priests of 
the Serbian Church. The Bulgarian Syn- 
od has sent priests from Bulgaria and 
subjected all the occupied country to the 
Bulgarian Exarchate, which was ob- 
tained by force from the Sultan in 1871, 
but which the other Orthodox Greek 
Churches regard as schismatic. All the 
Serbian churches and convents have been 
pillaged. All the inscriptions recording 
the foundation of these institutions by 
Serbian Princes have been broken with 
axes. The famous convents of Ravanitza 
and Manassia have suffered most, though 
they date from the thirteenth century 
and had been respected even by the 
Turks. 

Furthermore, whatever the Bulgars 
have found written in the Serbian lan- 
guage they have destroyed absolutely. 
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With this object they have made house- 
to-house search, and have confiscated all 
the books and manuscripts, even those of 
the churches, courts, and archives. All 
these were burned — until the Minister 
of Commerce at Sofia ordered all papers 
to be sent to the national printing office, 
stating that they would make good ma- 
terial for manufacturing paper. 

Immediately after occupation the Bul- 
garian authorities compelled the Serbs, 
whose family names usually end in 
“itch,” to change that termination to 
“ off,” like those of Bulgarian families. 

Naturally, it was also at Belgrade that 
the Serbian teachers were interned; they 
were replaced by Bulgarians and the 
Bulgarian language was made compul- 
sory. The children were compelled to 
learn the popular Bulgarian songs and 
heard the war explained from the Bulgar 
viewpoint; they were given to under- 
stand that henceforth they were Bul- 
garians. A great number of reading 
rooms were opened, whose names recall 
Bulgarian patriots, and through these 
centres the authorities are spreading 
every sort of writing in favor of Bul- 
garian chauvinism. Thus they are try- 
ing to kill the spirit of the Serbian 
people. 


Recruiting for the Arimy 


As long ago as October, 1916, Prime 
Minister Pashitch formulated a protest 
in the name of the Serbian Government 
against the recruiting of Serbs by the 
Bulgars. Since then the Serbian Gov- 
ernment has received many Bulgarian 
newspapers that speak openly of such 
recruiting. These publications refer to 
Macedonia, but from other sources it is 
learned that compulsory recruiting has 
also been introduced into Old Serbia, so 
that thousands of Serbs are said to have 
been forced to fight in the Bulgarian 
army against their own country. We do 
not know whether Bulgaria has denied 
this accusation, which is extremely 
grave, , 

Atrocities in Serbia 


In Macedonia the Bulgars began im- 
mediately after their arrival to put to 
death the authorities of cities and towns. 
These murders reached extreme propor- 


tions in the three districts of Macedonia 
which we have mentioned in connection 
with deportations. The deported victims 
were generally the objects of the great- 
est cruelty. Some were obliged to make 
the journey on foot, poorly clad, with- 
out shoes, in the terrible cold; they were 
given only half a loaf of bread a week. 
The Bulgarian soldiers drove them on- 
ward with blows from rifle stocks, like 
cattle; many died on the way. 

The Austrian soldiers acted with the 
same brutality, driving children with the 
bayonet, so that many had to be taken 
to the hospital at Szegedin; women about 
to become mothers were forced to march 
with the rest. Many priests were killed 
by the Bulgarian troops. By a refine- 
ment of cruelty the Serbs who fled are 
prevented from corresponding with their 
families who remained behind. 

We have believed in these circum- 
stances that it was our duty to cite the 
facts more in detail than ordinarily. 
Before the Austro-Hungarian and Bul- 
garian Governments can clear them- 
selves of the odium imposed by this sim- 
ple enumeration of facts, they will have 
to try to draw up a denial of its truth. 
We believe that such a denial will be 
very difficult to formulate. 


Trying to Destroy a Nation 

The mass of documents placed at our 
disposal has left a profound impression 
of an attempt to achieve the complete 
ruin of a free nation by means the most 
brutal and cruel. Among all the horrors 
of war practiced en masse against an en- 
tire nation, the worst certainly is the 
wholesale murder of the Armenians by 
the Turks under the indifferent or ap- 
proving eye of the Germans. The sys- 
tematic destruction of the Serbian Na- 
tion is a pendant to the enslavement of 
Belgium: The latter, perhaps, has suf- 
fered more in certain regards, because 
it is nearer to one of the fronts, but in 
other respects there is something still 
more grave in the treatment inflicted 
upon the Serbians; and the civilized 
world has known less about it. 

Le Temps of Paris has expressed a de- 
sire to see the neutral Governments rea- 
lize that they also have signed the inter- 
national conventions which have been vio- 
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lated, adding that now is the moment 
to protest, since they have neglected 
thus far to do so. We also have for- 


merly expressed the same hope, but our 
disillusionment has been too great; we 
will not return to that prayer again. 
Happily the neutrals that have the power 
to do so are going to oppose themselves 
to these crimes, abandoning their neu- 


trality. The only thing we can do is to 
take care that, later, no one can say that 
from Holland no voice was raised against 
such barbarities. 
Permanent Committee of the League of 
Neutral Countries: 
NIERMEIJER, President. 
DE LA FAILLE, Home Secretary. 
DIEPENBROCK, Foreign Secretary. 


Austria Favors a Croatian State 


MPEROR CHARLES of Austria- 
Hungary received a deputation on 
Oct. 8, 1917, from the Croatian Diet. 
The President, Dr. Medakovitch, in an 
address of homage, expressed the wish 
of the Croat nation for unity. He em- 
phasized its agreement with the kingdom 
of Hungary quite in the sense of the 
Hungarian public law, which the Aus- 
trian Premier accepted when he declared 
that the Hungarian Government wished 
to demand the reincorporation of Dalma- 
tia with Croatia and thus also with the 
Hungarian State. This was a unionist 
declaration by the Croatian Diet and im- 
plied the alienation of the Serbs in that 
body, which till the outbreak of 
the war constituted the sharpest opposi- 
tion to Serbo-Croatian policy in the in- 
terests of Croatism. The Croats now de- 
sire the union of Dalmatia, also Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, as well as the con- 
quered territories, (Montenegro and part 
of Serbia,) with Croatia. A great Croatia 
—under Hungary—is their object. 

The Emperor Charles replied to the ad- 
dress of homage by praising the Croats’ 
heroism during the war, and declaring 
that it filled him with joy. They de- 
scribed as the basis of their political 
activity the bonds established by centu- 
ries of history and by laws which com- 
prehend one and the same State commu- 
nity of the Crown of St. Stephen. By 
defending this State community they 
could count, within the limits legally set- 
tled for their activity—having as its aim 
the consolidation as well as the intel- 
lectual and economic development of the 
Croat Nation—on the same benevolent 
feelings on his side as his predecessors 
on the throne always cherished for the 
Croat Nation. 


The comment by a leading Vienna 
statesman on the declaration of the Em- 
peror is: 

First, this Imperial manifesto will be 
valued as a success of the new Hungarian 
Government, which will be able to appeal 
to it as proof that it can reckon in its 
efforts for the reincorporation of Dalma- 
tia on the Emperor’s demand. The Em- 
peror’s declaration should also press into 
the background the Serbian tendency in 
Croatia and strengthen the unionist policy 
of which the representatives adopt the 
standpoint of the compromise concluded 
with Hungary in 1863. The Emperor’s 
statement should not be without far- 
reaching effect in Austria also. While he 
referred to legally fixed limits for the 
efforts of a union of the Croats, he in- 
directly adopted a position against the 
Slovene plans for the foundation of a 
South Slav State which should embrace 
also South Styria, Trieste, Carinthia, and 
Carniola. For there are no legal limits 
for this plan of a union of Southern Slavs 
in a State independent of Hungary. The 
Slovenes in the Reichsrath must, there- 
fore, be strengthened in their attitude of 
opposition by the Emperor’s utterances 
and hold fast to a tactical community 
with Czech union. Against this, the 
breaking loose of the Croat Deputies from 
this community is not impossible. If Dal- 
matia were united with Hungary-Croatia, 
the Slavs would be weakened in the 
Reichsrath by the votes of the Croatian 
Deputies. This possibility will lend a new 
impulse to the Czechs’ opposition. They 
will, however, undoubtedly utilize the Em- 
peror’s statement as an occasion for 
stronger representation of their demand 
for a Czech-Slovene State, to the creation 
of which the new Hungarian Government 
is strongly opposed. From the circum- 
stance that the Hungarian Government 
has succeeded in obtaining the Emperor’s 
assent for a solution of the South Slav 
question corresponding to Hungarian in- 
fluence it may be deduced that the crea- 
tion of a Czech-Slovene State cannot count 
on support in authoritative circles in Vi- 
enna at the present time. 





The Reorganization of Rumania 


Story of a Year’s Progress Toward Recovery 
From the Disastrous Reverses 


of 1916 


The French authorities, who were largely instrumental in rehabilitating the 
shattered military and economic forces of Rumania, have furnished many important 
facts to the writer of the subjoined article, which is translated for CURRENT HISTORY 


MAGAZINE from Nouvelles de France. 


manian Army fell back behind the 

Sereth River, Rumania has found 

two-thirds of its territory invaded 
by the enemy and its remaining area re- 
duced to the one province of Moldavia. 
Here the Government, after a hasty ex- 
odus from Bucharest, established itself 
at Jassy with all the institutions of the 
country, and with the greater part of the 
population of the capital and the larger 
cities—Braila, Buzen, Craiova—and even 
a fairly large contingent of the rural 
population from Muntenia, Bukowina, 
and Transylvania. It is Moldavian Ru- 
mania, cut off from all communications 
with Europe, save through Russia, that 
has had to furnish a refuge for the ex- 
iles, hastily improvise hospitals, bar- 
racks, offices for the various Government 
departments from Bucharest, lodge and 
feed the refugees, care for the wounded 
and dying soldiers, and provide, besides, 
for the needs of the Russians co-operat- 
ing with the Rumanian Army. 


S = December, 1916, when the Ru- 


Moldavian Rumania found itself de- 
nuded of almost everything; even the 
yield of cereals, important in ordinary 
times, was scarcely sufficient, because 
the country’s chief agricultural produc- 
tion comes from the plains of the Dan- 
ube. Even with its cereals, the cattle 
that have disappeared, and the oil wells 
that have been destroyed, Rumania had 
to import some of these commodities be- 
fore the war. Also meat, butter, milk, 
vegetables, oil, fats, firewood, had 
reached very high prices by the begin- 
ning of 1917. Colonial commodities and 
coal were almost totally lacking, clothes 
and shoes very scarce. 

Finally the scarcity of food created a 
terrible epidemic of spotted typhus, to 
which were added epidemics of intermit- 


tent fever, cholera, and dysentery. Many 
physicians and nurses of both sexes suc- 
cumbed to the scourge in tending the 
patients. It was while struggling against 
all these difficulties that Rumania, with 
the help of her allies, achieved her mili- 
tary and economic reorganization and 
prepared her social transformation. She 
has done more; she is even giving thought 
to the period after the war. 


Reorganizing the Army 


So far as Rumania’s military reor- 
ganization is concerned, it has been 
largely the work of the French mission 
commanded by General Berthelot and 
seconded by the devotion of all the Ru- 
manians, from the King to the most hum- 
ble soldier. 

The army had undergone very heavy 
losses during the retreat, but it had not 
been reduced to the point of not being 
able to reorganize. The men from 16 to 
50 years had been called to the colors, 
and in the course of the Winter the army 
was re-established. About 50,000 wounded 
were restored to health, and the effectives 
were increased: (1) by the new recruits 
of 17 to 18 years, (60,000 in a separate 
contingent;) (2) by the men of 42 to 50 
years; (3) a very large contingent of 
recuperated men—exempted, excused, in- 
valided men of the period before the war; 
(4) by a great number of men from the 
rear who were poured into the fighting 
regiments. 


The officers had suffered less heavy 
losses, proportionally, and in the course 
of reorganization the staffs were en- 
tirely reconstructed. Schools for officers 
were established in several centres of 
Moldavia. Many superior officers were 
removed and replaced by younger men 
whose ability had been demonstrated in 
the course of the campaign. General 
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Averscu, who had shown his courage, 
energy, and military capacity, was named 
for the commanding position to which his 
conduct had entitled him. The long delay 
of the Winter was utilized by all the 
officers in becoming familiar with French 
methods; these have now replaced the 
old methods, which were rather German 
than Rumanian. 

The morale of the men has completely 
changed in this new atmosphere. The 
warlike qualities of the Rumanian soldier, 
which are of the first order, have been 
perfectly understood and brought out by 
the officers of the French mission. 

Military Equipment 

All the efforts made by Rumania be- 
fore the war to furnish a suitable equip- 
ment for its army had been insufficient, 
as Rumania has no large manufacturing 
industries. At the beginning of the cam- 
paign whole divisions could be seen with 
nothing but the old equipment, and many 
of the men were without shoes. During 
the four months of fighting the stocks 
could not be replenished, and if the Ger- 
mans found nothing of this sort in the 
territory which they occupied, it was be- 
cause the nation’s military supplies had 
long been exhausted. 

At the present moment, (October, 
1917,) the improvement is noteworthy. 
The men are wearing the French helmet. 
The boot has disappeared and is re- 
placed by the legging. In general the 
men now look like French troopers. 

The German guns and other war ma- 
terial predominant at the moment of 
Rumania’s entry into the conflict have 
been replaced largely by French arms— 
field artillery, machine guns, repeating 
rifles—which the Rumanian soldier han- 
dles_ skillfully. France has _ provided 
most of these arms. The artillery is 
well mounted, the accessories for the 
heavy guns are ample, the anti-aircraft 
guns are very good. The knife bayonet 
has been replaced by the French bayonet. 

The army also has an abundance of 
telephones, of wire, and of trench tools, 
which were lacking in the Autumn of 
1916. The equipment, besides, con- 
tinues to be increased and completed by 
constant arrivals, which come by way 
of Russia. 
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New Sanitary Measures 


The engineering service has developed 
in a way unknown before the war, and 
the system back of the lines has been 
completely recast; the food supply meth- 
ods are modeled on those of the French 
Quartermaster’s Department, and are 
working admirably. Aviation, too, is 
developing. 

The epidemics have been checked by 
sanitary measures, in which Dr. J. Can- 
tacuzene has especially distinguished 
himself, and by the creation of nume- 
rous hospitals, isolation camps, hygienic 
precautions, police surveillance; every- 
thing has been foreseen and realized, 
thanks to the activity and courage of 
Rumanian, French, and English physi- 
cians, such as Dr. Clunet, Dr. Bottesco, 
and many other victims of duty and of 
science, who have not hesitated to sacri- 
fice their lives. The nurses, with the 
Queen at their head, have given them de- 
voted aid. 

The chief cause of the spread of epi- 
demics was scarcity of food, and this has 
been effectively combated, first by meas- 
ures of restriction and the prevention of 
monopoly, then by stimulating farm 
labor in Moldavia, and, finally, by im- 
proving transportation. The Autumn 
sowing was done in time, and the har- 
vest promises to be abundant. It in- 
cludes all the Rumanian cereals, which 
are of excellent quality. As for petro- 
leum, a few wells are still running very 
near the front, in the district of Bacau, 
and are sufficient to provide for the needs 
of the railways. 

Transport facilities, unfortunately, are 
very meagre in Moldavia, and the food 
supplies had to be brought in all last 
Winter over the single railway that con- 
nects Rumania and Russia by way of 
Ungheni. The famine was due primarily 
to lack of transport. The chaos of the 
Russian railways during the last months 
of the old régime was accountable for the 
fact that Russia could then send only 
four carloads of food a day for the Rus- 
sian Army, the Rumanian Army, and the 
civil population of the country, which ex- 
ceeds three millions. The new Russian 
régime immediately improved this sit- 
uation by sending twenty-five carloads a 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF RUMANIA 


day. It is thus doing all it can to supply 
Rumania with wheat, oil, coal, farm 
products, fish, clothes, and shoes. 


The gold reserves of the Rumanian 
National Bank, which amounted to $120,- 
000,000 at the time of the declaration of 
war, were put in a safe place when the 
Government was removed to Jassy. Con- 
tributions have been paid in Moldavia 
under fairly good conditions. Important 
loans have been made to Rumania by her 
allies—notably by England, which has 
lent her $200,000,000—and the Rumanian 
Government is using these funds entire- 
ly for armament. 


Social Reform Measures 


While fighting famine and fever, and 
while toiling to restore her army, Ru- 
mania has at the same time been busy 
transforming her social organism in be- 
half of fuller democracy. For some years 
before the war the Rumanian Parliament 
had been at work on an important proj- 
ect of agrarian reform, which was to 
lead to the partition of private domains 
and the distribution of State lands among 
the peasants. 

A large number of Rumanian peasants 
were formerly land owners, for an old 
national tradition held that the defender 
of the soil should possess a share of it, 
and that after a war the soldier, what- 
ever his rank, should be rewarded with 
a fair allotment of land. But many 
events during the Turco-Phanariot period 
helped to dispossess the Rumanian sol- 
dier-laborer of his property. After 1848 
the peasants again became proprietors to 
some degree, but in the subsequent years 
the rapid increase of population, which, 
by inheritance, involved the dividing of 
small farms into still smaller parcels, 
had reduced the peasant class to a rural 
proletariat. The people lived by work 
in the fields, but not their fields. 

This abnormal situation has long been 
a matter of concern to political thinkers 
in Rumania, without distinction of party. 
For fifteen years they had been prepar- 
ing the way for agrarian reform, first by 
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isolated attempts, then notably by the 
creation of farmers’ unions and rural 
banks, which produced excellent results. 
The Government, which was already 
studying the question when the war 
came, and which had put it into the 
legislative program, could not leave it in 
suspense, and, after providing for the 
most urgent needs of the moment, has- 
tened to take it up again. 


Germany Takes a Hand 


Aside from these general reasons, a 
new danger threatened to plunge the 
country into an era of internal troubles. 
The Germans, through their agents and 
spies, who had been swarming for forty 
years in Rumania, knew the social situa- 
tion there to its minutest detail; they 
were not slow in using the agrarian trou- 
bles as a weapon. 


In order to attract the sympathies of 
the rural population in the invaded re- 
gions, and to procure supplies without 
expense, they gave private estates un- 
conditionally to the peasants. This ma-’ 
noevure, which obliged the peasant to 
work without wages for Germany—under 
the fallacious pretext that he was being 
taught agriculture and was enriching 
himself—did not prevent the Germans 
from driving this same peasant, with 
cudgel blows, to dig trenches under the 
bullets of the Rumanian soldiers. At 
the same time that Germany was assur- 
ing herself provisions during the war 
she wag preparing a bloody revolution in 
Rumania after the coming of peace. 

The Rumanians had to parry this 
scheme. King Ferdinand was the first 
to offer his domains, and in several proc- 
lamations to the soldiers he solemnly 
promised them agrarian reform and uni- 
versal suffrage. The Government of Mr. 
Bratiano, which Take Jonescu and three 
Conservative Ministers have joined, thus 
making the “ Cabiret of Sacred Unity,” 
has just caused Parliament to pass ‘hese 
two referm measures, which are so fully 
in harmony with the democratic princi- 
ples of the mntente Allies. 





Rumania’s Efforts and Aspirations 


Dr. Constantine Angelscu, the new Rumanian Minister to the United States, 
issued a statement late in October, the essential parts of which are given herewith: 


HE first phase of our entry into the 
T great struggle was fraught with im- 

mense sacrifices and sufferings. Our 
front, more than 1,200 kilometers (750 
miles) in extent, had to be defended by 
us single-handed, for the help we had 
been led to expect did not arrive. But the 
courage of our soldiers did not fail. 

Unhappily, we sustained losses amount- 
ing to over 50,000 killed and 150,000 
wounded. And that was not the full ex- 
tent of our calamities. There was our 
retreat in Moldavia, the heartrending 
exodus of the inhabitants of the occupied 
territories, rich and poor, old men, 
women, and children, abandoning their 
homes before the advance of the hated 
enemy; and our enforced destruction of 
the oil wells in Rumania, representing 
hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
francs in value, as well as of our stores of 
cereals and our factories, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the invaders. 
To these indescribable misfortunes were 
added other sufferings which culminated 
in an epidemic of exanthematic typhus, 
which claimed an immense number of vic- 
tims. In spite of all this, however, my 
country did not lose faith, but remained 
profoundly attached to the common cause. 
Our sorely tried army awaited with pas- 
sionate ardor the moment when it could 
turn the tables on the enemy, and when 
that moment came it did so in most mag- 
nificent fashion. In the battles of 
Marashesti men were seen to throw away 
their steel helmets and their coats, and, 
thus freed, fall on the enemy with tre- 
mendous fury. Many are the heroic deeds 
that have been related of them. 

When, in consequence of the condition 
of internal affairs in Russia, the order 
came from Petrograd to stop the 
Rumanian offensive, our officers and men 
wept from disappointment. Later Mack- 
ensen assumed the offensive. His object 
was to conquer Moldavia also on the oc- 
casion of the first anniversary of the 
entry of Rumania into the war, and, once 
in the possession of the whole of Ru- 


manian territory, the Germans had the 
intention of proclaiming a new régime. 
They reckoned without the valor of the 
Rumanian soldier. As a matter of fact, 
Rumania saved the eastern front. The 
offensive of Mackensen was definitely 
broken, and the Rumanian Army, -with 
our chivalrous King at its head, is ab- 
solutely confident that it is no longer 
possible to break through the Rumanian 
front. 


Forty years ago Rumania began her 
career as a political State, allying her- 
self with Russia, and was true to her 
principle of being in the Near East a 
loyal and firm co-operator in the work 
of civilization and stability. In follow- 
ing her destiny she never was a source 
of embarrassment to Europe. Among 
the Near Eastern States, Hungary in- 
cluded, Rumania alone has been able 
to preserve her national individuality 
throughout the centuries. While Bul- 
garia became a Turkish province, while 
Hungary was under the dominion for a 
space of two centuries of Ottoman 
Pashas, while Russia herself had not yet 
succeeded in breaking through the iron 
ring of the Mongols, Rumania preserved 
her national existence, and, moreover, 
was a tower of strength to the Christian 
peoples of the Balkans. It was on 
Rumanian territory that the renascence 
of Bulgaria was engineered and that as 
a rule all the patriots of Christian coun- 
tries on the right bank of the Danube 
found a safe asylum. 

What we ask for ig the amalgamation 
of our race in the region of the Car- 
pathians and safe frontiers in the Bal- 
kans. Our historic and political right to 
the territories of Hungary inhabited by 
the people of Rumanian race is estab- 
lished beyond question. More than 4,000,- 
000 Rumanians who have determined to 
be and have remained Rumanians for 
something like 2,000 years, in spite of all 
the persecutions of the Magyars, reside 
there in compact masses. These popula- 
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tions have consistently maintained 
throughout the centuries spiritual rela- 
tions with their brethren beyond the 
mountains. The Rumanian peasant of 
Hungary calls Rumania “the country,” 
meaning his country. And the union is 
not only spiritual but territorial, for the 
chain of the Rumanian Carpathians is, 
as it were, the backbone of Rumania. 
Our Hungarian congeners have never 
ceased to claim to belong to us. In 1867, 
when the Austro-Hungarian compromise 
was effected and Transylvania, Ruma- 
nian at heart, was sacrificed on the altar 
of dualism, the duped Rumanians were 
consoled with the law of nationalities. 
Under that law our brethren have been 
subjected to the most cruel persecutions. 
Even women and children have been 


made to expiate their fidelity to their 
race. 

Dominated by the obsession of endeav- 
oring to establish an exclusively Mag- 
yar State in a polyglot country, wherein 
the Hungarians are in a minority in the 
territories inhabited by Rumanians, all 
Hungarian Governments without excep- 
tion have endeavored to denationalize the 
Rumanian population by violence, but 
have made no impression on the dogged 
determination of that population to re- 
main Rumanian. That is why we Ru- 
manians of Rumania have always had 
our eyes turned toward the Carpathians, 
and have never in our history renounced 
our aspirations after national reunion in 
spite of diplomatic arrangements im- 
posed on us by hard necessity. 


The Jews in Rumania 


M. Take Jonescu, in an address to the 
Rumanian Chamber on Oct. 21, 1917, re- 
ferred to the Jewish question in these 
words: 

From the standpoint of every reason- 
able man it was impossible that we should 
attach to our country provinces in which 
there were Jews whom we should have 
had to make into Rumanian citizens, Jews 
who would have fought under the enemy’s 
flag, and at the same time that we should 
allow our own Jews, some of whom have 
fought under our flag, to remain stran- 
gers tous. No one can admit such an idea. 
It is for this reason that the fourth point 
that we should consider closely is the 
Jewish question, and that we should deal 
with it by a broad-minded, comprehen- 
sive resolution, which should have no re- 
serves, and that we should deal with it 
honestly, as a country ought to do that 
has pledged its word and keeps its prom- 
ises. 


I have brought this question before the 
House because I wish the Jews through- . 
out the country to know that if it was 
natural and legitimate that this question 
should be fought when we were still un- 
decided, to fight it from now onward is 
both useless and unjust. Unjust, because 
the mere granting of rights cannot solve 
a question of this sort. When the Jews 
are fellow-citizens like ourselves, we are 
determined that they should not be for-. 
eigners to us, and that we should not ap- 
pear to be their brothers while being real- 
ly their enemies. We shall have to under- 
take a second task, a social task, a task 
of brotherhood, and this will be carried 
out all the better if foreigners refrain 
from interfering in a question as to which 
we have said our last word. 

As for myself, I shall not lay down 
my arms until the Jewish question has 
been solved as I have stated that it 
should be solved. 





Australasia’s Record in the War 


By Robert Sumner Winn 


An Australian Journalist 


USTRALASIA is geographically fur- 
A ther away from the main theatre 
of the greatest of wars than any 
other part of the world. Yet it 
has played a notable part in this war. 
The Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Dominion of New Zealand—democratic, 
advanced, and essentially’ British—have 
freely given men, money, ships, muni- 
tions, and other supplies; fought -val- 
jantly on land and sea, legislated radi- 
cally, and worked zealously for the allied 
cause and the overthrow of present-day 
Germany. Various South Sea islands— 
British and French colonies or depend- 
encies—have made proportionate efforts 
and sacrifices. 


Australia alone of the continents has 
never had a hostile shot fired at it or 
upon it; and until August, 1914, it was 
a country almost without military tradi- 
tions. True, Australians in numbers had 
fought in the South African war, but the 
Australian people had never been men- 
aced by invasion; much less have they 
experienced a battle upon their soil. A 
comprehensive system of military train- 
ing, based upon the recommendations of 
Lord Kitchener and in some respects 
characteristically progressive, had been 
put into operation, but too soon before 
the war broke out to make it of value. 
A federal military academy (Duntroon) 
and a federal naval academy (Jervis 
Bay) had been established, but only the 
former long enough to help meet the 
crisis. Because of connection with Great 
Britain, and because of Britain’s sea 
power, because of fear of Asia, and 
because of the visit of the American 
battleship fleet in 1908, there was an 
Australian Navy in the fateful Summer 
of 1914. But this navy was young, some- 
what incomplete, and untried—a quasi- 
experiment in British imperial relations. 

Neighboring New Zealand had likewise 
never been threatened by an enemy. But 
there had at least been a war there, that 


of the sixties, between the white settlers 
and the Maoris, the martial aborigines 
whom it required trained British troops 
to master. New Zealanders, too, had en- 
gaged in the South African war. New 
Zealand had a competent system of mili- 
tary training in 1914; but owing to a 
policy which had centred upon repre- 
sentation in the British Navy rather 
than upon a semi-independent navy, like 
that of Australia, the dominion in the 
naval sense was only nominally defended. 

Of the South Sea islands participating 
in the war not one save perhaps French 
New Caledonia knew anything military 
except from tribal feuds or European 
punitive expeditions in an era ending up- 
ward of half a century before. But 
British Australasia dealt Germany and 
German prestige several severe and 
totally unexpected blows at the very out- 
set of the war. While Belgium and 
Northern France were being overrun 
by the Kaiser’s armies most of Ger- 
many’s empire in the Pacific was easily 
falling captive to the arms of Australia 
and New Zealand. Administrative Ger- 
many had greatly misconceived or under- 
rated Australasian loyalty; Australasia 
had greatly overrated Germany’s 
strength in the Pacific. 


Taking Samoa and New Guinea 


A New Zealand military force under 
Colonel Robert Logan, an Otago farmer- 
militia man, convoyed by the battle 
cruiser Australia, flagship of the fledg- 
ling Australian Navy; the cruiser Mel- 
bourne, also of that navy, and other 
warships descended upon German Samoa 
at the end of August, 1914, took it with- 
out resistance, and hoisted the Union 
Jack over Apia. 

An Australian naval and military 
force, under Colonel William Holmes, a 
Sydney city official, but a military en- 
thusiast and a veteran of the South 
African war, obliged Dr. Haber, the Act- 
ing Governor of German New Guinea, 
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to surrender that extensive territory at 
Herbertshohe in New Britain (Neu 
Pommern) the latter part of September. 
Colonel Holmes’s expedition was convoyed 
and materially assisted by virtually the 
entire Australian Navy, under command 
of its then active head, the British Ad- 
miral Sir George Patey—the Australia, 
the cruiser Sydney, the destroyers Par- 
ramatta, Warrego, and Yarra; the sub- 
marines AE-1 and AE-2, and other units. 
In the sole engagement of this campaign 
—a series of sharp skirmishes in the 
jungle for the possession of the German 
wireless station some miles from Her- 
bertshohe—the attacking Australian na- 
val reservists were successful. Their 
losses were small. Those of the Germans 
were somewhat heavier, and they had to 
blow up the plant. Never before had 
Australians been on the offensive or 
Australian blood been shed in action so 
near Australia. 

Within two months from the beginning 
of the war, Australia, with her navy act- 
ing under the British Admiralty, and 
New Zealand had contributed largely to 
the destruction of the German Pacific 
wireless chain and the seizure and occu- 
pation of Germany’s Pacific colonies. 
What the two Governments did not do 
Japan did. The operations against Ger- 
man New Guinea, a big and scattered 
colony, and German Samoa had been sug- 
gested by the British Government; the 
work was expeditiously carried out by 
Australasia. Germany, aside from other 
deprivations, was cut off from sources 
of tropical products invaluable for her 
conduct of the war, copra and, to a less 
degree, rubber and cacao. 


Work of Australian Navy 


Admiral Count von Spee’s squadron, 
including the more or less formidable 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, was at this 
stage an important factor in the war, 
particularly as it affected the Pacific. 
The Australia, a battle cruiser of 19,000 
tons, patrolled an extensive sector of that 
ocean northeast of the Fiji group in 
order, if possible, to prevent German 
concentration; and _ subsequently by 
virtue of her superior speed and arma- 
ment she was instrumental in driving 
the German warships into South Ameri- 


can waters and to their annihilation off 
the Falkland Islands by Admiral Sturdee. 


Since then the Pacific has been con- 
sidered safe for the Allies; German 
Samoa and German New Guinea have 
been successfully administered respect: 
ively by the New Zealand and Austra- 
lian Governments pending the terms of 
peace; and the Australian Navy kas en- 
tered more closely into Great Britain’s 
scheme of naval defense. During the 
war the Commonwealth has augmented 
its navy by a cruiser and three de- 
stroyers. Australasia was fired at 
once by the war, but for a short time 
it did not altogether realize the Cen- 
tral Powers’ onset or Germany’s organ- 
ization and might. Men flocked to the 
colors, and mobilization, equipment, 
and training were begun upon lines be- 
lieved to have the most method and 
merit. By the last of October, 1914, 
after offers of military units to the 
British Government for use in any 
quarter, Australia had ready an expe- 
ditionary force of about 20,000 men and 
New Zealand one of about 8,000. 


The dispatch of these two forces, 
which were combined in one, to Egypt, 
the destination which had been fixed 
upon, was a military feat which has yet 
to be equaled. Approximately 30,000 
men—infantry, artillery, and cavalry— 
went from the antipodes to the Suez 
Canal without hitch, accident, or loss. 
It is 6,750 sea miles from Albany, West- 
ern Australia, where the transports 
mobilized, to Suez; and when the New 
Zealanders reached Egypt they had 
traversed more than 9,500 sea miles. 
In point of distance and relative num- 
ber this carriage of troops constitutes 
a record. 


Destroying the Crusier Emden 


The Australian cruiser Sydney en- 
countered and defeated the famous Ger- 
man raiding cruiser Emden during this 
historic voyage. The time was early 
November. The Emden, under command 
of Captain Miiller, had accounted for 
twenty-one British merchantmen, a Rus- 
sian transport, and a French destroyer; 
raided Penang and bombarded Madras, 
and caused the Allies loss amounting to 
$12,500,000. The Sydney, commanded by 





the British Captain Glossop, but manned 
largely by Australians, was one of the 
warships convoying the troopships. The 
Emden swooped down upon the Eastern 
Extension Cable Company’s station at 
Cocos Island in the Indian Ocean, in- 
tending to destroy it and cut the cable. 
The island’s distress signals, which the 
Emden’s wireless could not drown, were 
heard by the escorting warships, and the 
Sydney was detached to save the station. 
She came upon the Emden the next day. 
After a short but hot fight, in which her 
heavier and better served guns wrought 
havoc, she put the Emden to flight. The 
sinking raider was run ashore on North 
Keeling Island and her surviving officers 
and crew surrendered. The Sydney’s 
casualties were less than twenty; those 
of the Emden were much greater, the 
killed alone numbering more than a 
hundred. 
Australian Navy’s victorious “ baptism of 
fire.” 


The “Anzacs” at Gallipok 


The word “ Anzac” was coined and 
immortalized by Australasian troops in 
the Levant. Initially their presence in 
Egypt, their first training ground, late 
in 1914 and early in 1915 was timely, 
because of the recently proclaimed Brit- 
ish protectorate of Egypt and the neces- 
sity of defending the Suez Canal. Vir- 
tually only the high command of these 
troops included any but professional sol- 
diers, and only a sprinkling of the rank 
and file had ever before been on active 
service. The great majority of them 
were men suddenly transplanted from 
prosaic pursuits to modern warfare. Al- 
though raw and rather undisciplined 
soldiers, they represented the best blood 
in the two dominions—the flower of their 
manhood. 

It was in the allied attempts to take 
the Dardanelles during the Spring and 
Summer of 1915 that Australasians 
revealed to the world their prowess and 
morale. The last of April the Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps—whence 
“ Anzac” is derived—landed upon the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. The corps was part 
of the army under General Sir Ian 
Hamilton, before which had been set the 
task of forcing a way to Constantinople. 


This was the four-year-old © 
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It gained a foothold at “ Anzac” cove 
near Gaba Tepeh in the early hours of 
a day which Australasia will always hold 
was a heroic one. The fortified steeps 
commanding the beach were stormed and 
taken with the bayonet by scrambling, — 
shouting, impetuous Queenslanders, South 
Australians, and West Australians— 
bushmen and miners—in defiance of all 
the accepted rules of war. Theoretically, 
the heights were impregnable, and act- 
ually the Turkish fire was deadly to a 
degree, but the defenders were driven 
back. Moreover, the positions taken 
were not relinquished until the end of 
the campaign. 

So far as the Australasians were in- 
volved, the remaining seven months 
of the ill-starred Gallipoli campaign 
were characterized by like courage and 
dash in action, and by a mixture of re- 
sourcefulness, tenacity, and sang froid 
in trenches, practically under constant 
fire, which challenged the admiration 
of their friends and the respect of their 
enemies. Throughout the vicissitudes 
of the campaign the “ Anzacs” were 
under an officer singularly adapted to 
their temperament and spirit, General 
Sir William Birdwood of the British 
Army. In the bloody engagements 
hinging upon Suvla Bay New Zealand- 
ers penetrated the Turkish lines deeper 
than any other of the allied forces at 
any stage of the campaign. They are 
said to have glimpsed the Dardanelles. 


W ork of Premier Hughes 


Meanwhile, William M. Hughes, Aus- 
tralia’s Labor Attorney General, had fo- 
cused worldwide attention upon _ the 
German “metal ring.” A _ trust of 
giant proportions and ramifications, he 
averred, with headquarters at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, was dominating and 
manipulating for German ends the Aus- 
tralian output of zinc, lead, and copper 
ores essential for British munitions; 
and among the disguised instruments 
of the trust were the German Metall- 
gesellschaft and the British firm known 
as Mertons. He followed up his at- 
tacks by compelling Australian mining 
companies to sever their German con- 
nections and to become all-British; es- 
tablishing a Governmental metal ex- 
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change for Britain’s benefit, and bring- 
ing about an investigation in England 
of the nation’s metal business. Eventu- 
ally drastic action such as his in Aus- 
tralia was taken there. 

Early in 1916 Mr. Hughes, who had 
become the Prime Minister of the Com- 
monwealth, landed in England. After 
becoming head of the Australian Gov- 
ernment he had organized a Govern- 
mental pool for supplying Great Britain 
and her confederates with Australian 
wheat on a large scale. This scheme was 
one of the first foodstuff conservation 
measures born of the war, and it was 
unique of its kind. Later, while in Eng- 
land, he bought the Strath Line of cargo 
steamers for the Commonwealth for the 
transportation of its wheat. This, too, 
was a novel stroke. 

By reason of his picturesque story, 
pronounced anti-German sentiments, fiery 
“win-the-war” speeches, and decided 
leanings toward British tariff reform, the 
Australian Prime Minister stirred not 
only Great Britain but the other world 
powers as well. In some quarters he was 
—and is—hailed as one of the outstand- 
ing figures of the war. His British visit 
culminated in his attending in an advi- 
sory capacity the Entente conference in 
Paris in the middle of 1916, which for- 
mulated an allied economic union and 
German trade penalization after the war. 


Conscription in New Zealand 


New Zealand was not only the first 
British oversea dominion to meet the 
overwhelming fact of the war by the for- 
mation of a Coalition Government, but 
next after Great Britain it was the first 
British community to adopt the conscrip- 
tion principle. [See CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE, November, 1916, Pages 318- 
320.] The Coalition Government, headed 
by William F. Massey as Prime Minister 
and Sir Joseph Ward as Finance Min- 
ister, came into being in 1915. These 
two Ministers took part in the British 
Imperial War Conference in London in 
1917. Compulsory military service in 
order to keep the dominion’s oversea 
forces at full strength came into effect 
the latter part of 1916. The Coalition 
Government’s rule of acticn was not to 
displace the voluntary system but to sup- 
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plement: it by the conscriptive system. 
New Zealand lays claim to having fur- 
nished more troops for the war in pro- 
portion to her population than any other 
British State save Britain herself. From 
among about 1,000,000 persons the do- 
minion has raised an army of some 
80,000 men. 


Mr. Hughes’s proposal that Australia 
adopt conscription having been defeated 
in a referendum upon that issue in 
October, 1916, [see CuRRENT HIsToRY 
MAGAZINE, December, 1916, Pages 446- 
449,] the Commnowealth’s forces, totaling 
about 362,000 men since the beginning of 
the war, are volunteers. New Zealand’s 
80,000 men are divided between volunteers 
and conscripts. The Commonwealth and 
the Dominion, in the former of which the 
Defense Minister is Senator George F. 
Pearce and in the latter Colonel Sir 
James Allen, equip and maintain their 
warrior sons throughout—from training 
camp to firing line. The enormous ex- 


pense entailed has been met by taxation 
and by successful internal loans aggre- * 
gating many millions of pounds sterling. 


On European Battlefields 


Since the Spring of 1916 the bulk of 
Australasia’s fighting men has been 
merged with the allied armies on the 
western front; and they have taken part 
in the successive “pushes” on that 
front, as attested by their deeds at Pozi- 
éres, Mouquet Farm, Bullecourt, Mes- 
sines, and other places. Australasian 
cavalry and camelry have been con- 
spicuous in the British operations on the 
Sinai Peninsula and in Southern Pales- 
tine, and there are Australasian units in 
Mesopotamia. General Birdwood—“ the 
soul of Anzac ”—has been the Austra- 
lians’ commander in France. 


Contributions to war funds, Red Cross, 
Australasian, Belgian, French, and oth- 
ers, for relief purposes or for the prose- 
cution of the war, have probably been 
greater per head in the South Pacific 
than in any other quarter of the globe. 
They mount up into the millions. What 
Australasian women have done toward 
raising these funds is incalculable. 

Maoris are in the New Zealand ranks 
and their war cry, “ We will fight on for- 
ever and ever,” has been heard on Euro- 
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pean battlefields. The Cook Islands and 
Niue Island—a speck in the vast Pacific 
—have also furnished New Zealand with 
native recruits. Fijians are among the 
polyglot war workers in France. The 
Fiji, Gilbert, and Ellice groups; the little 
Kingdom of Tonga; Ocean and Niue Isl- 
ands have aided Britain with gifts of 
money. Norfolk Island, peopled by de- 


scendants of the mutineers of the Bounty, 
Lord Howe Island and the Chatham Isl- 
ands have given men from their slender 
numbers. The French possessions in the 
Pacific, New Caledonia, the Loyalty Isl- 
ands, and the Society Islands have pro- 
vided the republic with devoted con- 
scripts, whites and kanakas, some of 
whom were in the hell of Verdun. 


The English in India 


A Summary of What They Have Done 


N Oct. 15, 1917, Edwin S. Mon- 
tague, M. P., Secretary of State 
for India, announced that he was 
proceeding to India, his journey 

being “ the direct outcome of the British 
“ Government’s declaration in Parliament 
“that its policy in India is to develop self- 
“ governing institutions with a view to the 
“ progressive realization of representative 
“government. Electoral bodies have 
“sprung up,” added Mr. Montague, 
“and there are in most provinces today 
“councils which have power to pass 
“resolutions and to act in an advisory 
“capacity, although they have little re- 
“sponsibility or real power. The mem- 
“bers of these legislative units have be- 
“ run to tire of a situation in which they 
“are little more than debaters, and we 
“shall be glad to provide food for this 
“developing civic appetite. Today the 
“British people have begun to realize 
“that India has proved herself worthy 
“of a larger part in the imperial plan. 
“India is now assured of a place in all 
“ future imperial war conferences.” 

A further step is thus taken in the 
long task of giving India peace, security, 
law, and liberty. 


On the last day of the year 1600 
Queen Elizabeth granted a charter to a 
group of English merchants to trade in 
the Orient, with the title the East India 
Company. Seven years later, in 1607, an- 
other group of Englishmen formed a 
trading post at Jamestown in Virginia, 
a region named for the same Queen 
Elizabeth. From these two beginnings 


grew, on the one hand, the British Indian 
Empire, with an area of 1,800,000 square 
miles and a population of over 300,000,- 
000; and, on the other, the United States 
of America, with an area of 3,600,000 
square miles and a population of 100,- 
000,000. Needless to say that neither 
group of English traders had the re- 
motest idea or wish that any such result 
should follow. 

For nearly 150 years no very large re- 
sults did follow. Then, in 1740, Freder- 
ick the Great turned the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion into a scrap of paper, and seized ter- 
ritories belonging to the Austrian Prin- 
cess Maria Theresa. This act enkindled 
a war in Europe, in which England and 
France took opposite sides. As a result, 
England and France were presently at 
war, not only in Europe, but also in 
America, Africa, and Asia; and George 
Washington in Pennsylvania and Clive in 
India were colleagues and fellow-officers 
fighting together in the British armies. 
This war made England pre-eminent over 
France in North America and India; 
there are still remnants of French terri- 
tory in both: the little Islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, with West Indian islands; 
and, in India, French settlements like 
Pondicherry in Madras and Chandrana- 
gore in Bengal. 

The English traders in India, after the 
150 years, had still no territory. In 1756 
the youthful Mohammedan Viceroy of 
Bengal, Siraj-ud-Daula, in a quarrel with 
some of his relations, captured Calcutta, 
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and shut 146 English men and women in 
a dungeon sixteen feet square, the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. Only 23 came out 
alive. To punish this atrocity Clive, with 
a small force of 1,000 English troops, de- 
feated the Viceroy at Plassey on June 25, 
1757, drove him from his capital, Mur- 
shidabad, and put a new Viceroy, Mir 
Jafar, in his place. This was the begin- 
ning of territorial power in India, after a 
century and a half of trading in silk and 
indigo. 

When Plassey was fought and won on 
the bank of an arm of the Ganges, there 
were three classes of political powers in 
India. To the first class belonged the 
Mogul (or Mongol) Empire, built up by 
military adventurers descended from 
Genghis Khan; of these, the greatest 
were Baber, who invaded India, and Ak- 
bar, the gifted and enlightened contem- 
porary of Queen Elizabeth. But by 1757 
the Mogul despotism had fallen into the 
last stages of decay; it was divided into 
provinces, under Nawabs (Nabobs) or 
Viceroys, who were as bad administrators 
as the Mohammedans in Turkey or in 
Egypt. Their single idea was to farm 


the taxes for as much as possible, the 
tax-farmers then extracting the last pos- 
sible penny from the downtrodden culti- 


vators. This fiscal system has been a 
fertile source of evil and oppression in 
Mohammedan rule wherever it has been 
established. , 
Beginning with the regions about Cal- 
cutta, the Engiish merchants at first un- 
dertook to gather the revenues, (while 
not owning the territories,) and began by 
making a valuation of the land, on which 
a fixed rate of taxation was then levied. 
Fixity of taxation, as against the rapa- 
cious exactions of greedy tax-farmers, 
was the first boon conferred by England 
on India; and it should be added that per- 
haps no country in the world which pos- 
sesses a strong and stable Government is 
so lightly taxed, the total of revenue 
from all sources amounting to a charge 
of less than $1.50 per head each year. 
As, therefore, the decaying Mogul Em- 
pire (which we have called the first class 
of political powers in India at the time of 
Clive’s victory) fell to pieces, the Eng- 


lish merchants gathered up the pieces 
and gave them a sound administration at 
an extremely low cost. There is one ex- 
ception: the Viceroyalty of Hyderabad, 
in area equal to Great Britain, is still 
governed by a Mohammedan Viceroy, or 
Nizam, though under British supervis- 
ion. In this whole region taken over 
from the Mogul invaders, the English on 
no occasion fought against any really in- 
digenous native power, but only against 
foreign conquerors of alien religion who 
had carried the sword of Mohammed into 
India. They were exactly in the position 
of the Turks in Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania, and governed about as 
badly. 


The second class of political powers in 
India were the old Hindu States, which, 
though badly shaken by the Moslem raids, 


‘invasions, and conquests, had managed to 


survive, with a remnant of their former 
glory. Wherever it has been possible, 
the English have conserved these ancient 
States under their hereditary Princes; 
and have, in every possible way, secured 
their development along indigenous lines, 
carefully guarding native customs, reli- 
gions, and languages. Most notable of 
these ancient Hindu States are the 
princedoms of Rajputana, in Western In- 
dia, whose princely houses trace their an- 
cestry back for hundreds, even for thou- 
sands of years; and the large Hindu 
State of Mysore, in Southern India, 
which has several very ancient seats of 
Sanskrit learning. The total area of 
these native States, both Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan, (the latter representing for- 
eign conquest and invasion,) is over 700,- 
000 square miles, or over one-third of the 
whole area of India. 

While these States are under native 
rule, they in no. sense represent pop- 
ular or democratic government; they 
are, on the contrary, Oriental despot- 
isms, tempered by English political 
control. 

In the third class of political powers in 
India at the time of Plassey were two 
new States: the Mahratta States, based 
on recent raids and conquests by preda- 
tory hill tribes, and the Sikh Confeder- 
acy, an aggressive military theocracy; 
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both bent on subjugating the rest of In- 
dia. It was against these two new pow- 
ers that most of the English wars in In- 
dia were waged. The Mahratta wars 
were fought by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
whose younger brother, as Duke of Well- 
ington, was making history in Europe. 
In both Sikh wars the Sikhs, not the 
English, were the aggressors; they were 
closed by the battles of Sobraon and Gu- 
jarat, which brought the Punjab under 
English rule, shortly before the Mutiny 
of 1857. In this Mutiny the Sikhs fought 
enthusiastically on the side of the Eng- 
lish, as the Boers have fought on the 
English side in the world war. 

Since 1857, save for a few frontier 
wars provoked by raids from beyond the 
border, all India has enjoyed unbroken 
peace for the first time in many centu- 
ries. This Pax Britannica has now last- 
ed for sixty years. India has, further, 
enjoyed a system of just and impartial 
laws, administered everywhere in the 
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local languages and dialects. These laws 
fall into two groups. In the first are 
criminal laws, like the Indian Penal Code, 
which apply to all persons in India, na- 
tive and European alike, with modern 
commercial laws, like the Contract act. 
In the second class are the laws regulat- 
ing family affairs, including the devolu- 
tion of property. The British principle 
is in all cases to conserve the existing 
family laws; thus Hindu inheritance 
cases are decided under the laws of 
Manu; Mohammedan cases under the 
Koran and the law books that have 
grown out of it. The same principle holds 
good for less-developed communities. 

England has thus given India (1) un- 
broken peace; (2) one of the most effi- 
cient and least costly administrations in 
the world; (3) the development of all 
indigenous religions, institutions, lan- 
guages, along indigenous lines; (4) 
Western inventions, like railroads, tele- 
graph, Post Offices, sanitation. 


“Soldiers Back of the Lines” 


The bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when? : 

On the maps of the world you will find it not— 
*Tis fought by the mothers of men. 

Nay, not with canncn or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen! 

Nay, not with eloquent words of thought 
From mouths of wonderful men; 

But deep in the walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently, bore her part— 
Lo, there is that battlefield! 

No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave; 

But, oh! their battles, they last, they last, 
From babyhood to the grave. 

Yet faithful still, as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town— 

Fights on and on in endless wars, 
Then silent, unseen, goes down. 

Oh, ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were fought in those silent ways. 

Oh, spotless woman in a world of shame, 
With splendid and silent scorn, 

Go back to God as white as you came— 
This kingliest warrior born. 





AUSTRIAN OFFICERS AS WAR PRISONERS IN A RUSTIC 


SUMMERHOUSE IN SIBERIA 


In the War Prisons of Eastern Siberia 
By George P. Conger 


The author of this article has recently returned to the United States after a year and a 
half as Y. M. C. A. Secretary in Siberian prison camps. 


by going to the region which ex- 

tends 500 miles north of Vladivos- 

tok. There the world contacts 
by way of the Pacific have given a new 
impetus to the civilization which, mainly 
in the last fifty years, has made its way 
from European Russia to the Far East. 
Compared with many other parts of Rus- 
sia, this region is highly developed. Of 
its principal cities, Vladivostok, the 
terminus of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
has 75,000 inhabitants, and is one of the 
most important ports in the world. 

From Vladivostok the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad runs 450 miles northward to 
Habarovsk, a city of 45,000 inhabitants, 
commandingly situated on a bluff facing 
the great sweep of waters which mark 
the confluence of the Ussuri and Amur 
rivers. From MHabarovsk the newly 
opened Amur Railroad, crossing the 
river by one of the longest bridges in the 
world, leads westward through a rich 
mining and timber district to Blagoviest- 
chensk, a curious provincial capital with 
50,000 people, across the Amur from 
Manchuria. 

Just over the Manchurian frontier, 


Se may be seen as it really is 


which is not far from any of the 
prosperous towns along the rivers and 
railroads, there is a wild region, inhab- 
ited chiefly by robber bands, who some- 
times have whole villages to themselves, 
where they live subject to no law save 
their own primitive codes. Their pres- 
ence just over the borders has made it 
necessary for Russia to keep large gar- 
risons in some of the Siberian towns and 
villages. 


The modern trend of things in these 
towns was reflected before the war in 
the barracks provided for the garrisons. 
Some of the buildings were of the old 
pioneer type—one-story houses built of 
squared logs. A Siberian loghouse is by 
no means to be despised; some of the fine 
residences in every city are built in this 
way. The houses are heated by immense 
sheet-iron stoves, which are built with 
them. 


Brick Barracks for Prisoners 


In the garrison towns of Eastern Si- 
beria this older type of barracks had, how- 
ever, been largely replaced by modern 
brick buildings—usually of two stories, 
with concrete floors and whitewashed 
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walls. Within the barracks the long 
rooms were equipped with double-decked 
wooden platforms, which served the sol- 
diers as a combination of bedstead, ward- 
robe, dining table, and writing desk. The 
soldiers, recruited largely from the peas- 
antry, had practically the same food in 
the barracks as at home; it consisted 
principally of soup, “ kasha,” black bread, 
and tea. 

The Russian soup resembles a stew; 
it usually contains meat and vegetables, 
especially cabbage. “ Kasha” is a cereal 
food, which is like boiled buckwheat; the 
Russian way is to put it into one’s soup 
as we might croutons. Russian black 
bread is more nearly brown—heavy and 
coarse, but very nutritious. 

When the war broke out, some of these 
regiments were sent to the front, leaving 
their barracks empty; and as soon as 
Russia began taking prisoners, thousands 
of Germans, Austrians, and Turks were 
sent out to Serbia to fill up the empty 
buildings. There have been as many as 
50,000 prisoners in the district, but con- 
stant transfers have now considerably af- 
fected the numbers. The proportion of 
Austrians to Germans is roughly four to 
one; there are fewer Turks than Germars, 


Misguided Attempts to Escape 


At first these prisoners, more than 
six thousand miles from the front, were 
allowed some liberty. At one camp, 
charmingly located on an arm of the 
Pacific, the prisoner officers: had the 
privilege of sea-bathing; at other places 
they were allowed to come quite freely 
into the towns to make purchases. But 
the neighboring Chinese frontier was too 
alluring, and some of the men, who 
knew how easy it is to walk in a day 
or two from one European country to 
another, decided to try walking from one 
Asiatic country to another; so several 
parties attempted to escape. They reck- 
oned without the vast distances and the 
cold, and some starved or froze to death 
out in the wilderness. They reckoned also 
without the Russian Cossacks, who knew 
every foot of the country except the in- 
ternational boundry line; many of the 
escaping prisoners were recaptured. 
Some who escaped these things were 
captured by robbers. I have heard that 
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some escaping prisoners were even eaten 
by the huge Amur tigers, which are 
larger, and, if anything, fiercer, than 
those of Bengal. Altogether only a small 
proportion of prisoners ever reached 
China and the shelter of those German 
oganizations which have since figured 
among the causes of China’s entry into 
the war. 

The effect of the attempts to escape 
was what might have been expected. The 
Russians built huge wooden stockades 
around the barracks and confined the re- 
maining prisoners inside. These stock- 
ades are of thick boards, twelve or fifteen 
feet high, topped with three rows of 
barbed wire and guarded night and day 
by sentries. The stockades are in most 
cases of generous size. In Eastern Si- 
beria there are between twenty and thir- 
ty such inclosures, varying in size from 
those accommodating twenty-five men to 
one immense affair large enough to hold 
10,000; they are located at Habarovsk, 
Blagoviestchensk, Nikolsk-Ussurisk, and 
other smaller towns. 

Prisoners Well Treated 

The private soldiers among the prison- 
ers were placed on practically the same 
food and given the same accommodations 
as the Russian soldiers had before they 
went to the front. Several times, where 
there was a possible choice of barracks, 
the prisoners were placed in new brick 
buildings, while the regiments guarding 
them occupied the older log structures. 

Prisoner officers were separated from 
soldiers, kept in stockades by them- 
selves, and usually treated much better. 
It strikes many persons as curious that 
each group of nations engaged in the war 
should be paying a monthly salary to the 
enemy prisoner officers whom it has 
captured. Germany pays her Russian pris- 
oner officers about 100 marks a month, 
and Russia pays her captive Germans 
about the same sum, or 50 rubles. Out of 
this latter sum the prisoner officers in 
Siberia pay for their food and side pur- 
chases; their lodging is gladly furnished 
them without charge. 

The officers were not obliged to sleep 
on the wooden platforms, but, like the 
Russian officers in neighboring barracks, 
were provided with iron cots. In some 





camps the feeding of the officers was let 
out to private contractors; in others, the 
officers managed their own kitchens. One 
officers’ camp in Eastern Siberia has a 
cook who was formerly chef of one of 
the large hotels of Budapest. As a gen- 
eral thing, the problem of foodstuffs has 
not been acute in this region, because the 
railroad service was so nearly paralyzed 
that little could be shipped away, and the 
large quantities produced had to be 
locally consumed. 


American Shoes in Favor 


As the clothing of officers and men has 
worn out, new supplies have been se- 
cured through various relief agencies. 
No articles of clothing are in greater 
favor among the prisoners than Ameri- 
can shoes. Europe and Asia, as repre- 
sented there, unite in admitting their 
superiority. It is worth noting that 
last Winter, at a time when private ship- 
pers were vainly offering fortunes to 
secure freight cars leaving Vladivostok, 
trainloads of supplies for the prison 
camps were being shipped out. 

Apparently Russia did not at first 
plan to have prisoners of war work; but, 
especially after the reports showing that 


Germany was employing her Russian . 


prisoners to good advantage, the Rus- 
sians began to follow suit. Large num- 
bers of men were retransferred from 
Eastern Siberia to European Russia; and 
of all the hundreds of thousands of Aus- 
trians captured during General Brusi- 
loff’s great drive in 1916, only a few were 
sent out to Eastern Siberia. These few 
were mainly officers, and for the most 
part very young officers, One day one of 
them asked me to telegraph to Austria 
that he had received no news from his 
grandmother. 

Three classes of prisoners are exempt 
from work, and even if they wish to 
work are, in the vast majority of cases, 
not allowed to do so. These are officers, 
invalids, and “ intelligentsia.” The lat- 
ter comprise the one-year volunteers of 
the German Army and the better-edu- 
cated or professionally trained men; 
they are usually confined in the private 
soldiers’ camps, but in barracks or rooms 
by themselves. 

In every camp the musicians are or- 
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ganized into orchestras, which play al- 
most every night in many tea rooms and 
restaurants in the towns. Siberia has 
never heard such music as since the war 
began. These orchestras are capable of 
everything from ragtime to symphony 
concerts. 

A well-known sculptor from Central 
Europe has since his imprisonment ex- 
ecuted some remarkably lifelike heads 
of the now gradually disappearing Si- 
berian aborigines; these will in future 
years form some of the treasures of one 
of the local museums. Some of the 
prison camps have studios for the paint- 
ers who have been taken in the war; one 
camp had in its studio eleven Acade- 
micians from Vienna and Budapest. 


The private soldiers who have remained 
in the East work on the roads, farms, 
parks, or in private establishments in the 
cities. They are often obliged to work 
long hours, but at a leisurely pace. All 
the carpenters, cobblers, and tailors are 
kept busy, and are on the whole the most — 
contented of the prisoners. Interior © 


decorators have been in great demand; 
if the war lasts much longer they will 


have left their memorials in every church 
and theatre in the region. 


The tradition of the old convict camps 
leads many persons to ask particularly 
about prisoners working in Siberia. The 
general answer is that the prisoners who 
have been obliged to work in Siberia are 
for the most part those who would natu- 
rally expect to be working if they were 
at home or in their own armies. I have 
heard tales of hardship and cruelty, com- 
ing from remote and inaccessible work- 
camps; but there are two sides to all 
those stories, and from what I know of 
the Russians I am just as ready to be- 
lieve that in the small, scattered camps 
there is even more kindliness and free- 
dom than is afforded the prisoners in the 
larger centres. I remember particularly 
the case of a young lawyer from Berlin 
who the last time I saw him, in one of 
the larger camps, told me he hoped that 
the Russians would allow him to be 
transferred to one of the work-camps 
somewhere out on the big farms; he was 
looking forward to relief from the end- 
less monotony of life inside the stockade. 
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Take it altogether, it is not the 
prisoners who work who are to be pitied 
—it is those who are not allowed to 
work. One day in an officers’ camp I 
met a prisoner who had recently been 
transferred from another inclosure. He 
pointed to a fringe of scrub timber on 
a hill in the distance and said: “ That 
looks good, over there—I have looked at 
a board fence for a year and a half.” 
My work was to help relieve the mo- 
notony of the board fence and all that 
it stood for—and wherever possible to 
turn it to positive account by enabling 
the men to utilize the time on their hands. 
The whole thing was undertaken on a 
reciprocal basis; work like mine for the 
Germans and Austrians in Siberia made 
it possible for other men to work in Cen- 
tral Europe for the allied prisoners 
there. 


Studious Germans and Austrians 


The Germans and Austrians occupied 
much of their time in study. At first 
it was impossible to secure books in any 
language but Russian; the prisoner 
schools were equipped for awhile with 
these textbooks, which the prisoner who 
had a general knowledge of Russian 
translated for the men who served as 
teachers of the various subjects treated. 
Many of the prisoners spoke English or 
French, the more proficient among them 
organized study groups, and all the camps 
soon came to contain good sized language 
schools. Some of the prisoners have 
learned four or five languages during 
their imprisonment; it is noticeable that 
some of the Germans devote considerable 
attention to commercial Spanish. The 
prisoner schools taught everything from 
the alphabet up to literary and scientific 
subjects of university grade. Some boys 
have been able to learn trades in the 
camps, and even to secure three years’ 
apprenticeship there. In the course of 
time thousands of German books arrived 
for the prisoners, and many advanced 
students in particular received material 
enabling them to continue studies inter- 
rupted by the war. 

The prisoners were all greatly inter- 
ested in the belated foreign newspapers 
which reached them. For a long time 
only two were allowed in the camps— 
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The London Times and the Paris Temps. 
The restriction was made in order to save 
the time of the Russian censors rather 
than because of any distrust of other 
English or French papers. Not only all 
German and American but all neutral 
newspapers were banned; it was only 
after America entered the war that I 
was able to secure permission for the 
prisoners to receive THe New York 
Times. I had accumulated a file of Tue 
Times, and accordingly turned it over to 
the prisoners. One of the officers told 
me that, whenever such papers were 
brought into the camps, some one who 
knew English well was selected to trans- 
late them aloud, while a group around 
him listened for hours together. 


Religious services for the prisoners 
were conducted by their own priests, pas- 
tors, rabbis, and mullahs. Services in 
progress in more than one camp were up- 
set by reprisals enforced because of re- 
ports concerning the treatment of some 
Russian priests who were prisoners in 
Austria. 

In general, the camps were well 
equipped with facilities for recreation. 
Most of the officers’ camps were pro- 
vided with theatres, tennis courts, foot- 
ball grounds, promenades, and rustic gar- 
dens. One camp where common soldiers 
were confined included a veritable park 
of thickly planted trees. Some camps 
had bowling alleys; in one or two there 
was room enough for a Hungarian game 
which bears some resemblance to base- 
ball. 

Since the Russian revolution the Rus- 
sian Soldiers’ Committees, in exercise of 
their new powers, have modified these 
arrangements somewhat by concentrating 
the prisoners in certain camps, in order 
to lessen the work of guarding so many 
points. But these changes have not been 
such as to impose upon the prisoners 
either cold, or desolation, or cruelty. 


Mental Attitude of Prisoners 


What do the prisoners think about the 
war? It was not my work to discuss it 
with them, but of course I heard a good 
deal of it here and there. My impression 
is that in their attitudes they fall into 
groups which are pretty clearly marked 
along national lines. 
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The Germans—upstanding, neat, polite, 
precise—outwardly, at least, maintain 
their hostilities and their pride more 
rigidly than the other prisoners. At the 
time of General Brusiloff’s greatest suc- 
cess they said merely that it would pro- 
long the war; asked if they still thought 
Germany would win, they answered, won- 
deringly, “ How can it be otherwise? ” 
When the telegram came saying that 
Rumania had entered the war against 
them, one officer, whom I happened to 
overhear when the Russian commandant 
asked him what he thought of it, said, 
“The more enemies the more glory.” I 
visited some of the highest German offi- 
cers in Siberia after America had en- 
tered the war; they were personally as 
friendly as ever, and they said nothing 
to me about the international situation; 
but I think if a neutral had been there 
he would have said that they looked 
grave. 

The Austrians are quite different. The 
Russian commandant of one of the most 
important camps in the country told me 
that as between Germans and Austrians 
the problem of maintaining camp dis- 
cipline admitted of no comparison. When 
this commandant finishes his book deal- 
ing with his experiences there he will 
have some curious tales to tell of mes- 
sages which, as camp censor, he has in- 
tercepted in the camp mail, and which 
reveal bitterness between the Austrians 
and Germans. 


All Longing for Peace 


The Austrians are much more ready to 
talk about war and about peace than are 
the Germans. An officer in one Austrian 
camp told me that from morning to night 
they discussed among themselves the 
question when peace would come. An- 
other went so far as to say, “If I could 
get the two Emperors at a table together, 
I’d soon end the war.” Still another, 
after assuring me that the French and 
the Italians were not civilized, (‘‘ keine 
Kulturvoéker,”) said, dramatically, point- 
ing to a map of Central Europe on the 
wall: “ That is a heap of ruins! That isa 
sea of blood! The future lies with Amer- 
ica, and if I were young I would go 
there.” This does not mean that they are 
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all ready to give up; a representative 
Hungarian officer in one camp during a 
period of Russian success at the front, 
solemnly said: “If one considers it logical- 
ly, (Wenn man ganz logisch denkt,) 
there is no other possibility than victory 
for us.” One or two indications which 
I observed lead me to think that the pris- 
oners rather expect to lose this war, but 
count on another one which is to follow 
this. One day in an officers’ camp I 
caught just a glimpse of a notebook kept 
by a prisoner; unless I am mistaken it 
was inscribed “ Taktik,” and contained 
notes of secret conferences on military 
science. One Hungarian prisoner even 
said that in twenty years there would be 

another war. 


The Czechs in one camp agreed to en- 
list in the Russian Army if the Russians 
would set them free; but before the ar- 
rangement was completed the Austrians 
in the camp heard of it and attacked the 
Czechs, who had to be rescued and re- 
moved by the Russian garrison. 


The Turks were a puzzle to every one.’ 
In one camp the Russian commandant 
spoke Armenian; in another one Turk 
spoke French; in a third one man spoke 
English with a true New York flavor. 
For the rest, communication with the 
Turks was difficult. One evening at sun- 
set I saw a group of Turks out in the 
prison yard, kneeling on their prayer 
rugs and praying toward Mecca. I asked 
one of the Russians if any one had told 
the Turks that Arabia was in revolt and 
Mecca on the brink of being captured by 
the rebels. “ No,” said he; “they would 
not believe it if one told them; they be- 
lieve that there isn’t even any war—that 
the whole thing is illusion.” 


I think all the prisoners have expected 
peace long before this. In one camp 
there is a door on which the camp proph- 
ets and soothsayers have recorded their 
predictions and dreams and hopes con- 
cerning the date of peace. As one date 
after another has been passed by both 
the European and the lagging Russian 
calendar, fresh dates have been added, 
so that there are always some just ahead. 
But some of the dates once predicted are 
now almost three years old! 





A Historic Peace Conference 


The Congress of Vienna and Its Workings 
Viewed as a Precedent of Timely Interest 


By Allan 


a congress which assembled at 
Vienna in September, 1814, after 
the Napoleonic wars, was the most 

important since that which had 
negotiated the Peace of Westphalia in 
1648. The diplomats gathered at the 
Austrian capital held in their hands the 
fate of some 32,000,000 “ souls,” to adopt 
the word then current—the population of 
States and provinces cast adrift at Na- 
poleon’s fall. It was their formidable 
task, assigned to them by the Peace of 
Paris, (May 30, 1814,) to establish “a real 
and durable equilibrium ” after a quarter 
of a century of war. The importance of 
the congress may be measured also by 
its results, the undoing of which, it has 
been said, constitutes a major part of 
nineteenth century history. 

Among royalty in attendance were two 
Emperors, Alexander I. of Russia and 
Francis of Austria, and the Kings of 
Prussia, Bavaria, Denmark, and Wiirt- 
temberg; while the vast halls of the Hof- 
burg were thronged with sovereigns or 
some-time sovereigns of petty States, and 
with half the nobility of Europe. The 
rulers and Princes met each day before 
dinner to discuss the disposition of their 
property, and engaged in lively disputes, 
bargains, and exchanges, much like some 
immense family assembled to settle an 
estate. Their views, however, were not 
always consulted or regarded by the dip- 
lomats in actual control. 

Each of the great powers was repre- 
sented by four or more plenipotentiaries. 
Talleyrand, who had broken with Napo- 
leon in time to gain favor with his Bour- 
bon successor, headed the delegation of 
France. Castlereagh represented Eng- 
land until Februs 2y, 1815, when he was 
succeeded by Wellington. Prussia’s 
chief delegate, Prince von Hardenburg, 
was, by reason of his deafness, always 
accompanied by the gifted von Hum- 


Westcott 


boldt, brother of the scientist. For Rus- 
sia, the Czar was often his own spokes- 
man, with the Polish Prince Czartoryski, 
Prince Nesselrode, and the Corsican 
Pozzo di Borgo as his chief advisers. 
Metternich, Austrian Minister of State 
and Foreign Affairs, was President of 
the Congress and its most conspicuous 
figure. Each of these leaders was sup- 
ported by a corps of political and mili- 
tary experts. In addition there were 
representatives of nearly every minor 
European State, of the Pope, the Jews, 
the Free Cities, the German Catholics, 
the banking and other business interests. 


While the chief diplomats dealt with 
the more important problems, their 
subordinate colleagues took up the yeo- 
man labor of the Congress, attending 
committees, drawing up agreements, and 
carrying out details. According to the 
“ Memoirs ” of Gagern, much of the work 
was accomplished by a small group of 
men, including Gentz, who was Secretary 
of the congress; Wessenberg of Austria, 
Dalberg and La Besnardiére of France, 
Clancarty of England, and von Hum- 
boldt. 


Methods of Metternich 


To amuse and also to distract the as- 
semblage, Metternich provided a continual 
round of military spectacles, hunts, the- 
atricals, concerts, fétes, and balls. Con- 
spicuous among the celebrations was a 
gorgeous ceremony commemorating the 
martyrdom of Louis XVI. The Czar in 
particular took keen delight in these fes- 
tivities. They cost the bankrupt treas- 
ury of Austria over 30,000,000 florins, 
but they gave the Austrian minister free 
play for his favorite policy of diplomacy 
by intrigue. 

“Le Congrés danse,” remarked Prince 
de Ligne, “ mais il ne marche pas.” But 
the diplomats of the Four Allies—Aus- 
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tria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia 
—were not idle; they were empowered, 
and they fully intended, to take matters 
into their own hands. The congress had 
assembled in accordance with the Thir- 
ty-second Article of the Peace of Paris, 
consisting of four identic treaties be- 
tween Louis XVIII. and the Four Allies, 
to which Spain, Portugal, and Sweden 
were accessories, and which restored to 
France her boundaries virtually as they 
were in 1792. This agreement not only 
outlined the main tasks of the congress, 
but in secret articles provided that all 
general European questions should be 
settled “on a basis agreed upon by the 
allied powers.” In other words, the Al- 
lies were to decide all important mat- 
ters; the function of the congress was 
to give its passive sanction to their de- 
crees. On this principle—if on nothing 
else—the four powers were a unit. 


Talleyrand’s Diplomacy 


It was the main object of Talleyrand 
to break up this combination and secure 
for France her former influence in Eu- 
ropean affairs. In this he was assisted 
by the fact, already mentioned, that the 
coalition—less through generosity than 
through their unwillingness to see any 
other power strengthened by the crip- 
pling of France—had restored to that 
nation her old frontiers. Expecting lit- 
tle or no material gain from the con- 
gress, Talleyrand could afford to assume 
a lofty attitude and pose as the cham- 
pion of high principles and the friend of 
small States. . 

When, on September 30, the French 
and the Spanish Plenipotentiaries were 
kindly invited to attend a conference of 
the Four Powers, Talleyrand at once 
launched his attack. Throwing aside a 
protocol, each clause of which began 
with the phrase, “ The Allies agree,” he 
professed his complete mystification as 
to the meaning of the term allies. The 
war was over, Napoleon at Elba—against 
whom, then, were they allied? He point- 
ed to the public clause of the Paris 
Treaties which gave a voice in the con- 
gress to “all powers on either side en- 
gaged in the war.” He pressed for an 
immediate opening of the general con- 
gress as the only authority from which 
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a special “ steering ” committee could de- 
rive its powers; and he threatened to 
leave the congress should his request be 
denied. After prolonged and stormy sit- 
tings of this inner circle, on Oct. 5 and 
8, his policy gained at least a partial 
triumph by the concession that the Pre- 
liminary Committee should be composed 
of all the eight signatories of the Peace 
of Paris—France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Sweden, in addition to the Four Allies. 
Having thus demonstrated that France 
was not a negligible factor, and having 
secured a voice and vote in the main 
council, Talleyrand no longer concerned 
himself about a convocation of all del- 
egates. The formal opening, put off till 
Nov. 1, was again postponed, and, in fact, 
never occurred; so that, in the paradox- 
ical language of Secretary Gentz, the 
congress came into existence only by the 
signing of its final act. 

The control thus exercised by the Com- 
mittee of Eight, in which Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Sweden played but slight part, 
was a definite recognition of the princi- 
ple which has since prevailed, that af- 
fairs of Europe should be under super- 
vision of the major powers. 

In the congress, however, the minor 
States were not without a voice. The 
work, so far as it was not accomplished 
by informal conferences and discussion, 
was divided among committees. The 
main committee itself met but seldom, 
and then usually to pass upon the con- 
clusions of subordinate bodies. Of these 
there were many, notably the Committee 
for a German Federal Constitution, Com- 
mittees for the Italian States, the Swiss 
Confederation, the Netherlands, the 
Navigation of Rivers, the Prohibition of 
the Slave Trade. The membership of 
these committees consisted of represen- 
tatives of both major and minor States 
whose interests were particularly con- 
cerned. 


The Allies Divided 


To complete the recovery of France 
and give her a virtual ascendency in the 
congress it was essential that the Allies 
should be divided among themselves and 
forced to seek her support. This came 
about less through the machinations of 
Talleyrand than through the inherent 
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THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


Metternich is the prominent standing figure to the left of the centre. 


in the centre. 


weakness of a coalition held together, 
like the Allies in the present war, chiefly 
by a sense of common danger. In this 
case the rock upon which the coalition 
split was the fate of Saxony and Poland. 
In 1818, independently from the other 
allies, Russia and Prussia had entered 
into a compact by which Prussia agreed 
to turn over her share of Poland to Rus- 
sia, in return for compensations else- 
where. In accordance with this bargain, 
Prussia now asserted her claim to Sax- 
ony, which was already occupied by her 
forces. Both these transactions Talley- 
rand saw fit resolutely to oppose, utiliz- 
ing Austria’s fear of a greater Prussia 
planted on her immediate frontiers, and 
the objections of both Austria and Eng- 
land to immense Russian acquisitions to- 
ward the west. Briefly, the diplomatic 
tangle resulted in a secret offensive and 
defensive alliance, Jan. 8, 1815, of 
France, Austria, and Great Britain 
against the northern powers. 


Russia and Prussia receded, and in the 
end got less than they bargained for. 
But it was only upon Napoleon’s return 
from Elba that the powers were able to 
patch up their differences, hasten nego- 
tiations, and reach the terms set down 


Lord Castlereagh is seated 


Talleyrand is the second seated delegate from the extreme right. 


in the final act. This was signed June 
9, a week before Waterloo. 


The Balance of Power 


The principles applied in the territo- 
rial and other adjustments then agreed 
upon are more significant than the 
changes themselves. The chief aim 
throughout was to establish a safe equi- 
librium or balance which should protect 
Europe against the ascendency of any 
one power or even any probable combina- 
tion of powers. The means employed to 
this end was a system of buffer States, 
especially on the French frontier—Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg joined to Holland 
as a protection for England and the Ger- 
man States, the Kingdom of Sardinia 
re-established in Western Italy with the 
addition of Genoa, the Swiss Confedera- 
tion again set up as a neutralized State, 
the German Confederation created as an 
element of safety in Central Europe. 

So far as compatible with this policy, 
the principle of legitimacy, or hereditary 
right, was respected, though there were 
inevitable violations and sacrifices. Re- 
gard for this principle was in a sense 
respect for the spirit of nationality, 
which at that time manifested itself 
chiefly in the form of loyalty to a ruling 
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house. But the national principle was 
violated in the short-lived union of Cath- 
olic Belgium and Protestant Holland, in 
the complete failure to redress the 
wrongs of Poland, in the turning over of 
the Genoese Republic to the House of 
Savoy, in the acquisitions of Austria in 
Italy and of Prussia in Saxony, and in 
a general tendency to shift populations, 
like cattle, from one ruler to another, 
without regard for popular consent. 

In certain other respects the congress 
was more progressive. It guaranteed 
the Germanic Constitution, which in 
turn provided that Constitutions should 
be granted to the States in the Confed- 
eration. In response to the insistent de- 
mands of British sentiment, it took a 
definite stand for the prohibition of the 
slave trade. As an important step toward 
freer commercial intercourse among na- 
tions, the Committee on the Navigation 
of Rivers set up the principle of free 
peace-time navigation on streams form- 
ing boundaries or flowing through more 
than one State, and established codes for 
the navigation of the Rhine, the Scheldt, 
and the Meuse. This precedent was fol- 
lowed later in the system of international 
control for the lower Danube, and is ap- 
plicable to present-day problems of water 
routes and trade channels. 


*“World Safe for Kings” 


The predominant spirit of the diplo- 
mats at the congress, however, was re- 
actionary, and out of sympathy with the 
more liberal thought of the age. Their 
desire for a permanent peace was no less 
genuine than that of statesmen today, 
but it was a peace the watchword of 
which might have been, “a world made 
safe for Kings.” 

Hence, in spite of the Czar’s liberal 
enthusiasms and England’s admiration 
of her own form of government, the 
tendency of this congress—a tendency 
even more strongly manifested in the con- 
gresses of the next decade—was oppo- 
sition to popular government as the chief 
danger which threatened the status quo. 
In the words of the Hungarian historian 
Reich, “The congress introduced that 
system of reaction, of obscurantism, of 
police persecution, that made the period 
from 1815 to 1848 one filled with the 
most shameful outrages against the lib- 


erty of the people.” The Five Powers— 
which Metternich euphemistically called 
the “moral pentarchy ”—attempted, un- 
der Austrian leadership, to stifle liberal- 
ism wherever it appeared and in what- 
ever form. Their task, foredoomed to 
failure, was to pour living national or- 
ganisms into a rigid unchangeable mold. 
Aims of Entente Aliies 

The aims and ideals of the Allies today 
are in this respect fundamentally dif- 
ferent from those of the victors in the 
Napoleonic conflict. Whereas Napoleon, 
at least in his earlier campaigns, had be- 
hind him the forces of democracy, these 
forces are now combined against the last 
exponents of autocratic rule. Even if 
the diplomacy of the coming peace set- 
tlement should lag behind the spirit of 
the times, its every act will be subject to 
the pressure of public opinion to an ex- 
tent undreamed of a century ago. The 
press at the time of the Vienna Congress 
was merely an instrument which states- 
men could employ to play upon public 
opinion, if the effort were thought worth 
while. At the Algeciras Conference of 
1906, on the other hand, it is said that 
there were more newspaper men present 
than there were diplomats. The next 
peace congress will presumably be thrown 
open to the scrutiny of the world. 


It is safe to assume, therefore, that a © 
world “made safe for democracy” will 
be something very different from the po- 
litical system devised at the Congress of 
Vienna. There is reason to suppose that 
the next peace conference will exercise 
as much restraint toward the defeated 
powers as was shown toward France 
after the elimination of Napoleon; that, 
while adopting the principle of nation- 
ality, it will make an effort to break 
down commercial and other barriers be- 
tween nations; that it will seek to estab- 
lish, not a fixed order, which is impos- 
sible, but machinery that will reduce in- 
ternational friction in the accomplish- 
ment of those changes inevitable in na- 
tional growth and decay. In the attain- 
ment of these ends the Congress of 
Vienna offers abundant counsels in 
avoidance and has put the sign “ No thor- 
oughfare” over some old and wornout 
roads. 








Armed and Armored Automobiles 
in the War 


[By Arrangement with the Revue Scientifique, 


Paris] 


A French officer, who signs himself “ Captain A. M.,” has contributed to the 
Revue Scientifique this illuminating historical study of “ Les Auto-Mitrailleuses,” as 
the French call the whole class of armed automobiles to which the “ tanks” belong. 


ODERN scientific skill in the 
MI present war has made realities 
of many romancers’ dreams. 
Jules Verne is surpassed, Wells 
is almost equaled, by the industries of 
war. Apropos of this English novelist’s 
book, “The Land Dreadnought,” did 
there not appear in the gigantic battle of 
the Somme—to the astonishment of the 
troopers and the astounding of the jour- 
nalists—strange engines, armored and 
armed, that laughed at trenches and shell 
holes, walking over them with ease? 
In the French offensive on the Aisne, in 
the Spring of 1917, the “artillery of as- 
sault ” also had its share of glory. These 
heavy English and French war chariots 
were not the only fighting vehicles that 
appeared during the campaign: fast auto 
machine guns also played their part. 

But all these engines have not been 
created wholly since August, 1914. A 
good many years before the war the Gov- 
ernments were busy trying to utilize the 
progress of automobiles to create some 
kind of mobile fort; and during preced- 
ing wars certain of these _ vehicles, 
armored or not, appeared on the battle- 
fields. Their achievements were not equal 
to those of their decendants today, but it 
is none the less interesting to follow the 
history of these applications of mechani- 
cal invention to the science of war. 

In 1861 a Frenchman named Balbi pre- 
sented to Napoleon III. a tower protected 
with armor and moved by steam. It car- 
ried two guns, and its armor was pierced 
with loopholes for rifles. A system of 
scythes revolving around a vertical axis 
and operated by steam prevented ap- 
proach to the vehicle. Experiments pro- 
duced good results, but the idea was not 
followed up. 

In 1873 a man named Bouyn invented 
a car whose propulsion was based on a 


principle analogous to that of the cater- 
pillar “tank,” which will be discussed 
later; strongly armored, this vehicle was 
intended to be powerfully armed. But 
only about 1900 [after the gasoline en- 
gine had solved the motor problem] was 
the idea really put into practice; the 
automobile was applied to the art of war, 
not only as a vehicle of transport but as 
an instrument of combat, armed and pro- 
tected with armor. 

The inventors who undertook to apply 
modern technics to war quickly realized 
the important réle which explosion-motor 
vehicles could play if they were armed 
with that effective weapon, the machine 
gun. But two theories divided them: 
some sought after an armored car that 
should furnish the greatest amount of 
protection for the men on it and for the 
vital machinery; others, condemning the 
weight and slowness of the armored car, 
contended for the unprotected auto ma- 
chine gun, light and swift, capable of ac- 
companying the cavalry and taking the 
enemy by surprise. 

[Here the author gives a brief history 
of the unprotected “ auto-mitrailleuse,” 
which was used to some extent by the 
French in the early battles of this war, 
but which was soon abandoned as im- 
practical, except for use against aircraft; 
in that réle, armed with “ 75s,” it is still 
employed successfully. After stating 
that the first armored car was the work 
of an English engineer, Simms, he con- 
tinues:] 

In 1902 there appeared at the automo- 
bile show in Paris an armored auto ma- 
chine gun constructed by Charron, Girar- 
dot & Voigt. In that same year experi- 
ments were made in the United States 
with automobiles carrying Colt machine 
guns and bearing shields to protect the 
gunners. In 1903 Captain Edwin Day- 











ton of New York built “ Dayton’s auto- 
mobile fort,” an armored vehicle that 
could be transformed into a little fort. 
A test was made, in the course of which 
this engine was run upon a bridge of 
boats; in nine minutes it was transformed 
into a metal trench with battlements, the 
whole having thirty feet front, prolonged 
with sacks of earth brought by the auto- 
mobile itself.* 


Progress in European Countries 


In France General Metzinger, member 
of the Superior War Council, declared 
that in tests made at the manoeuvres of 
the Ninth and Eighteenth Corps near 
Montélimar the auto cannon, especially 
the auto machine gun, showed consider- 
able progress. 

England, where the automobile indus- 
try took on a great development, though 
less quickly than in France, was busy 
applying this new mode of locomotion 
to the army. Even before France she 
used motor cycles on a large scale for 
military purposes. Her attention was 
also attracted to the question of the 
armored automobile. Tests were made 
in 1901 with protected motor cars bear- 
ing machine guns or rapid-fire cannon. 
Armored autos were even used in Lon- 
don to carry policemen during strikes. 
In 1904 a test was made of an automo- 
bile farm wagon with two cylinders of 
eighteen horse power, transformable into 
an armored tractor, bullet proof, serving 
for the transport of the wounded on the 
firing line. 

The question particularly interested 
Austria, whose Technical Military Com- 
mittee ordered of the firm of Daimler at 
Wiener Neustadt an armored automobile 
which made very satisfactory trials ‘be- 
fore the Austrian Minister of War, leav- 
ing the solid roads, traversing meadows 
and plowed fields, crossing ditches, and 
climbing slopes of 35 degrees. This ma- 
chine, with the same framework as the 








** Captain ’? Dayton is now Major Edwin 
W. Dayton, in charge of the Third Battalion 
of the Fifteenth New York Infantry. He is 
well known in France, and is a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. Major Dayton is the 
author of important articles on ‘‘ The Mili- 
tary Operations of the War,’’ which have 
been appearing in CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. 
—EDITOok, 
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others of that firm, had both axles turned 
by motors, which enabled it to move over 
any kind of ground, thanks to the total 
traction. The rear of the body consisted 
of a steel tower provided with bearings 
upon which a cupola could turn. By this 
means the machine gun could aim in all 
directions through an embrasure in the 
wall of the cupola. Two gunners op- 
erated the weapon, which was provided 
with 14,000 cartridges. The armor was 
of nickel-steel plates about one-sixth of 
an inch thick covering the whole vehicle 
down to one-half of the wheels. The ma- 
chine without the guns weighed about 
two tons. A motor of forty horse power 
gave it a speed of about thirty miles an 
hour. 


Germany Slow to Accept It 


A car of the same sort was presented 
to the German War Minister in 1905. 
After trial it was rejected on the ground 
that it could not carry sufficiently heavy 
armor. Besides, unlike Austria, Ger- 
many showed little interest in armored 
automobiles. * * * She was still far 
away, in 1905, from the hundreds of such 
machines that were sent through Bel- 
gium to the north of France in August, 
1914. The value of this modern fighting 
machine came to light very slowly in Ger- 
mes. * * * 

In 1906 the house of Charron, Girardot 
& Voigt built for Russia an armored au- 
tomobile that was tested in the manoeu- 
vres at Mans and at those of Krasnoe 
Selo in the presence of the Czar. This 
was a 25-30 horse power machine, com- 
pletely protected by plates that were 
proof against rifle bullets at fifty yards. 
The driver could see his way through 
loopholes at the height of his eyes. In 
the rear an eclipse turret served for the 
firing of a Hotchkiss gun that could be 
pointed-in all directions; it was provided 
with 5,000 cartridges. It carried 120 
litres of gasoline and 60 of oil, sufficient 
to go 400 miles. The speed was about 25 
miles, and the weight, with five men, 
about three tons. These machines cost 
$16,000 each. 

Germany and Great Britain both or- 
dered machines of this model from the 
house of Charron, but that firm refused 
to deliver them to any other power than 
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Russia, the ally of France. It offered 
one to the French Government for use in 
Morocco, but the authorities preferred 
the unprotected Genty auto machine 
gun. * * * 

When war broke out in 1914, and the 
formidable masses of the German Army 
began marching through Belgium toward 
France, a myriad of armored enemy au- 
tomobiles appeared, often far in advance 
of the vanguard, or far outside the zone 
of march, and began requisitioning sup- 
plies and terrorizing the population. Our 
[French] cavalry had to bear their swift 
and unexpected raids. Like the cruiser 
that awaits with anguish the instant of 
the submarine’s attack, the regiment that 
knows a swift armored auto machine 
gun is prowling in the neighborhood must 
necessarily suffer from depressing anx- 
iety. 

Germany, wonderfully prepared, found 
us in this regard, as in others, a little 
lacking. But we and our allies went to 
work. On Sept. 10, 1914, a Belgian auto 
machine gun achieved a magnificent raid 
through the German lines at Antwerp, 
where it surprised a squadron of Uhlans, 
threw it into confusion, shot it to pieces, 
and disappeared. 


French Armored Cars 


It was also in September, 1914, that 
auto machine guns first appeared in the 
French Army in considerable numbers. 
But these were still mostly imperfect at- 
tempts, machines hard to operate and 
poorly protected with wood or thin sheet 
iron. Two ingenious examples were built 
in the Normand works at Havre, each 
armed with a Hotchkiss gun mounted 
on a bulwark base with a ratchet ar- 
rangement that enabled it to be raised 
and lowered. This machine could be in- 
stalled behind a hillock, shooting over it; 
a large shield was attached to the gun 
support; two gunners were thus easily 
protected from direct or even from slant- 
ing fire. A low circular armor protected 
the space back of the gun, and the motor 
was likewise protected. ‘Two machines 
of the same type were armed with 37- 
millimeter guns. 


During the war of movement—before 
the trench warfare began—we unfor- 


tunately had very few machines; and 
soon the trenches came to immobilize the 
lines and bar the roads to automobiles. 
Armored cars found only few and fugi- 
tive opportunities to get into action at 
the front; one could no longer count upon 
swift raids and overwhelming surprises. 
There were only actions of limited scope, 
in which, however, these war machines 
could play a useful part. 

For example, on Oct. 11, 1914, in the 
north of France, an auto mitrailleuse 
found itself on watch among the outposts 
of a village that was attacked by the 
Germans in the morning mists; its pres- 
ence was certainly unknown to the ene- 
my, upon whom it opened through the 
fog a surprise fire at close range, barring 
the entrance to the principal street, 
where the assaulting columns were as- 
sembling. Then, when the enemy finally 
entered the village, forcing our troops, 
inferior in numbers, to retire, the auto 
machine gun was able to follow without 
ceasing to shoot, a thing that infantry 
gunners could not do. 

But soon the armored automobiles 
were kept in the cantonments at the rear 
unloading light artillery and carrying it 
to the trenches. Where were the fine 
dreams of epic raids? 


Exploits in Galicia 


On other fronts, however, where the 
fighting was not held in forced immobil- 
ity, raids with these machines continued 


to be possible. The Russian official re- 
ports of the campaign in Galicia in 1916 
particularly mention the services ren- 
dered by the Belgian armored automo- 
biles, whose ardent and audacious crews 
were able to accomplish wonders. In Oc- 
tober, 1916, such an auto remained for 
two weeks within the enemy’s lines, pene- 
trating to a depth of ninety miles and 
returning unscathed. One can imagine 
what a bold crew in such a machine could 
accomplish so far from the firing line by 
surprising troops who supposed them- 
selves to be entirely safe. The Belgian 
auto machine gun corps in Russia was 
several times cited for bravery in the 
commander’s orders, and received the 
congratulations of the Czar. The Cau- 
casus witnessed similar exploits by Brit- 
ish automobiles. 
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The French armored automobiles, 
which were very imperfect at first, were 
gradually perfected; their armor was 
strengthened both by extending and by 
thickening it; besides, the machines be- 
came more manageable; the earlier ones 
were too long and difficult to turn, even 
on an ordinary road; at the end of 1914 
I saw an auto mitrailleuse which, in 
making a half turn, went off into a field, 
stuck in the mud, and, caught there by 
the enemy’s artillery fire, had to be aban- 
doned for a time by the crew, who took 
refuge in a neighboring cellar while wait- 
ing for the bombardment to cease. Auto 
machine guns were afterward built with 
two steering wheels, one in front and 
one behind, with several speeds for each. 


Coming of the Tank 


As the French front was fortified more 
and more, with defenses accumulating— 
wire entanglements, concrete trenches, 
shelters for armored machine guns—to 
such a point that the German press grew 
lyric over the inexpugnable strength of 
its war front; and as the armored and 
armed automobile stood chilled by inac- 
tion, there appeared upon the British 
front, to the amazement of the com- 
batants, a war monster that seemed to 
have emerged from the dreams of some 
scientific romancer. The effect was start- 
ling, so much so that something like a 
legend sprang up around these land bat- 
tleships, and the press printed descrip- 
tions that were as fantastic as imagina- 
tive. Their exploits were spread abroad, 
veiled in a mystery that heightened their 
strangeness, and the taking of the sugar 
mill at Courcelette, where the animal 
overturned a solid wall upon the backs 
of the German defenders, popularized the 
glory of “ Créme de Menthe.” 


Where the light armored automobile 
was powerless, there was need of a ma- 
chine heavily armored and heavily armed, 
which could move along—slowly, indeed, 
but heedless of obstacles—over any ter- 
rain, even that which was honeycombed 
with shell holes and cut up with trenches. 


These new English movable forts, of- 
ficially designated by the initials H. M. 
L. S., (His Majesty’s Land Ships,) and 
familiarly known as “tanks,” (because 





the workmen who had built them pre- 
tended, in order to guard the secret, that 
they were making oil tanks,) were con- 
structed in the greatest secrecy, and ap- 
peared for the first time in the battle of 
the Somme, in September, 1916. The 
Germans, in their passion for monopoly, 
pretended that the invention was purely 
German, the work of a Kénigsberg engi- 
neer, who created it in 1913, as the Lokal- 
Anzeiger stated “in the interests of his- 
torical truth.” 

[The machine is an adaptation of the 
American caterpillar tractor, manufac- 
tured at Peoria, Ill. Hundreds of these 
unarmored tractors were sold to the 
British Government, which added the ar- 
mor and armament.—Translator.] 


Mechanism of the Monster 


The veil covering the tanks has been 
lifted somewhat, and even the moving- 
picture camera has shown them in ac- 
tion. If the details of their machinery 
are still secret, the principle is now 
known. The mode of locomotion is the 
old system of caterpillar wheels already 
in use for some years in farm machinery 
and heavy artillery tractors. The sus- 
taining base is formed of two rolling 
tracks placed on the sides under the 
vehicle, and formed of a great number 
of wooden plates united by joints in an 
endless chain, so that the lower portions 
constantly rest on the ground in a long 
flat surface. The plates are sufficiently 
large to hinder the sinking of the heavy 
vehicle in soft soil. They are ribbed so 
as to grip the ground. These chains pass 
over sprocket wheels, with which they 
articulate; the turning of a pair of the 
wheels communicates the power from the 
motor to the endless chains, which thus 
move along the ground. The body of the 
vehicle rests on simple carrying wheels, 
which travel on the carpet constantly dis- 
placed beneath them. The direction is 
altered by varying the speed of one of 
the chains, which is done by means of 
differentials; the driver can even stop 
one of the chains, or make the two run 
in opposite directions, so as to turn the 
machine around. 

The tanks also have two guide wheels 
at the rear. Besides, the caterpillar 
chains slope upward in front at an angle 
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of thirty or forty degrees, enabling the 
machine to lift itself up steep grades 
while the rear continues to push. These 
land battleships are armed with machine 
guns at front and rear; a turret resting 
on corbels at each side contains two can- 
non. France, too, has her “ tanks,” which 
made their appearance in the battle of 
April 16,1917. They are officially desig- 
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“TANK” AND AMERICAN ARMORED CAR IN A LIBERTY LOAN PARADE 





nated under the general name of “ artil- 
lery of assault.” Already they have had 
the honor to be cited in army orders, and 
the cinematograph is popularizing their 
strange aspect, which is different from 
that of their English brethren. 

The United States, which is never be- 
hind hand with scientific appliances, also 
possesses gigantic forts on wheels. 


“Spurlos Versenkt” 


By GEORGE W. GALE 


Steal out, sea wolves, from your lair, 
Out to the slaughter you seek; 
Wage not the fight that is fair; 
War on the helpless, the weak. 
Grant them no moment of grace, 
Heed not their pleadings and wails, 
“ Sink without leaving a trace,” 


DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 


A stab in the dark, then—away! 
A sneer at the fear-stricken crew, 

At the women and children—your prey; 
’Tis victory, glory, for you. 

Prowl on, sea wolves, to the chase, 
Moloch, your god, never fails; 

“ Sink without leaving a trace,” 


[TL EAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Japanese-American Agreement 


Reciprocal Notes Recognize Japan’s Interests in 






China and Pledge Japan’s Active Aid in the War 


HE far-reaching agreement of Nov. 

2, 1917, between Japan and the 

United States regarding China 

was first announced in a cable 
dispatch from Peking on Nov. 5, and the 
news was confirmed with full details and 
text by Secretary Lansing on Nov. 6. 
The arrangement was the culmination of 
the work of the special Japanese mission 
headed by Viscount Ishii, and was the 
result of extended conversations between 
him and Secretary Lansing regarding 
Japan’s part in the war and her relations 
with China. 

The primary point settled was the rec- 
ognition by the United States of Japan’s 
special interests in China, but no less im- 
portant was the collateral pledge given 
by Japan that she would immediately 
begin taking a more active part in the 
European war. It was announced unof- 
ficially at Washington that Japan had 
consented to furnish a great amount of 
tonnage for transport purposes and to 
risk her warships in European waters, 
these being her immediate contribution 
to the allied and American cause. It was 
also said that she had expressed a will- 
ingness to send troops. The promise of 
American steel and iron adequate to Ja- 
pan’s needs was an item on the other 
side of the agreement. 

A score of torpedo-boat destroyers and 
other Japanese warships have long been 
aiding the Allies in the Mediterranean; 
but at the time of the Washington nego- 


tiations Japan’s fleet was concluding ex-: 


tensive naval manoeuvres on the Korean 
coast and in neighboring Japanese 
waters. Nearly 100 warships, aggregat- 
ing more than 500,000 tons, participated. 
It was understood that this fleet was 
preparing to take an active part in the 
war. 


The Lansing-Ishii Agreement 


The Lansing-Ishii agreement of Nov. 
2, 1917, is an extension of the Root- 





Takahira “gentlemen’s agreement” of 
Nov. 30, 1908, which engages the United 
States and Japan mutually to respect the 
possessions of the other in the region of 
the Pacific Ocean and to support the prin- 
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VISCOUNT ISHII, 
Head of Japanese Mission 


ciple of equal opportunity for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations in 
China. The new pact commits the 
United States Government to a recogni- 
tion of Japan’s special interests in China 
—similar to ours in Mexico—growing out 
of the close proximity of the two coun- 
tries. Great Britain and Russia had al- 
ready recognized the special interests in 
question. The agreement also reaffirms 
the principle of the “ open door.” 

No alliance has been entered into be- 
tween the Governments at Tokio and 
Washington, and there is no understand- 
ing concerning any resort to force to pre- 
vent China from falling a prey to the 
cupidity of other nations. At the same 


time the agreement is believed to insure 
It marks the 


China against aggression. 
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fruition of the efforts of John Hay, begun 
at the outbreak of the Boxer uprising 
seventeen years ago, and makes known 
to all the world that’ China must stand as 
a political and territorial entity. 

The arrangement between Japan and 
the United States took the form of an 
exchange of identical notes dated Nov. 2 
between Mr. Lansing, as Secretary of 
State of the United States, and Viscount 
Ishii, the Special Japanese Ambassador, 
who came to this country at the head of 
a mission of distinguished Japanesé 
military and naval officers and civilian 
officials for the ostensible purpose of 
making known to this Government the 
satisfaction of the Japanese Government 
over the entrance of the United States 
into the war against Germany. But the 
notes exchanged in regard to China show 
that the purpose of the Japanese Govern- 
ment in sending a special mission here 
had a wider significance. 


Text of the Agreement 


Following is the State Department’s 
announcement: 


On Friday, Nov. 2, 1917, the Secretary of 
State and Viscount Ishii, the special Japa- 
nese Ambassador, exchanged at the Depart- 
ment of State the following notes ‘dealing 
with the policy of the United States and 
Japan in regard to China: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 2, 1917. 
Excellency: I have the honor to coms 
municate herein my understanding of the 
agreement reached by us in our recent 
conversations touching the questions of 
mutual interest to our Governments relat- 

ing to the Republic of China. 


In order to silence mischievous reports 
that have from time to time been circulat- 
ed, it is believed by us that a public an- 
nouncement once more of the desires and 
intentions shared by our two Governments 
with regard to China is advisable. 

The Governments of the United States 
and Japan recognize that territorial pro- 
pinquity creates special relations between 
countries, and, consequently, the Governe- 
ment of the United States recognizes that 
Japan has special interests in China, pare 
ticularly in the part to which her posses- 
sions are contiguons. 

The territorial sovereignty of China, 
nevertheless, remains unimpaired, and the 
Government of the United States has 
every confidence in the repeated assurs 
ances of the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment that, while geographical position 
gives Japan such special interests, they 


have no desire to discriminate against the 
trade of other nations or to disregard the 
commercial rights heretofore granted by 
China in treaties with other powers. 

The Governments of the United States 
and Japan deny that they have any pur- 
pose to infringe in any way the inde- 
pendence or territorial integrity of China, 
and they declare, furthermore, that they 
always adhere to the principle of the so- 
called ‘‘ open door,’’ or equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry in China. 

Moreover, they mutually declare that 
they are opposed to the acquisition by any 
Government of any special rights or privi- 
leges that would affect the independence 
or territorial integrity of China, or that 
would deny to the subjects or citizens of 
any country the full enjoyment of equal 
opportunity in the commerce and industry 
of China. 

I shall be glad to have your Excellency 
confirm this understanding of the agree- 
ment reached by us. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assur- 
ance of my highest consideration. 

(Signed) ROBERT LANSING. 
His Excellency, Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of Japan, on special mis- 
sion. 


THE SPECIAL MISSION OF JAPAN. 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 2, 1917. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note of today, communi- 
cating to me your understanding of the 
agreement reached by us in our recent 
conversations touching the questions of 
mutual interest to our Governments re- 
lating to the Republic of China. 

I am happy to be able to confirm to you, 
under authorization of my Government, 
the understanding in question set forth in 
the following terms: 

[Here the Special Ambassador repeats 
the language of the agreement as given 
in Secretary Lansing’s note.] 

(Signed) K. ISHII. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and, Plenipo- 

tentiary of Japan, on special mission. 

Honorable Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
State. 


Secretary Lansing’s Statement 


In his statement accompanying the 
announcement Secretary Lansing said: 


Viscount Ishii and the other Japanese 
Commissioners who are now on their way 
back to their country have performed a 
service to the United States as well as to 
Japan which is of the highest value. 

There had unquestionably been growing 
up between the peoples of the two coun- 
tries a feeling of suspicion as to the 
motives inducing the activities of the other 
in the Far East, a feeling which, if un- 
checked, promised to develop a serious 








situation. Rumors and reports of improp- 
er intentions were increasing and were 
more and more believed. Legitimate com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises without 
ulterior motive were presumed to have 
political significance, with the result that 
opposition to those enterprises was aroused 
in the other country. 

The attitude of constraint and doubt thus 
created was fostered and encouraged by 
the campaign of falsehood which for a 
long time had been adroitly and secretly 
carried on by Germans, whose Government 
as a part of its foreign policy desired 
especially to so alienate this country and 
Japan that it would be at the chosen time 
no difficult task to cause a rupture of 
their good relations. Unfortunately there 
were people in both countries, many of 
whom were entirely honest in their beliefs, 
who accepted every false rumor as true, 
and aided the German propaganda by de- 
claring that their own Government should 
prepare for the conflict which they as- 
serted was inevitable, that the interests 
of the two nations in the Far East were 
hostile, and that every activity of the other 
country in the Pacific had a sinister pur- 
pose. 


German Machinations Frustrated 


Fortunately this distrust was not so gen- 
eral in either the United States or Japan 
as to affect the friendly relations of the 
two Governments, but there is no doubt 
that the feeling of suspicion was increas- 
ing and the untrue reports were receiving 
more and more credence in spite of the 
earnest efforts which were made on both 
sides of the Pacific to counteract a move- 
ment which would jeopardize the ancient 
friendship of the two nations. 

The visit of Viscount Ishii and his col- 
leagues has accomplished a great change 
of opinion in this country. 3y frankly 
denouncing the evil influences which have 
been at work, by openly proclaiming that 
the policy of Japan is not one of aggres- 
sion, and by declaring that there is no in- 
tention to take advantage commercially or 
industrially of the special relations to 
China created by geographical position, 
the representatives of Japan have cleared 
the diplomatic atmosphere of the sus- 
picions which had been so carefully spread 
by our enemies and by misguided or over- 
zealous people in both countries. In a 
few days the propaganda of years has 
been undone, and both nations are now 
able to see how near they came to being 
led into the trap which had been skillfully 
set for them. 

Throughout the conferences which have 
taken place Viscount Ishii has shown a 
sincerity and candor which dispelled every 
doubt as to his purpose and brought the 
two Governments into an attitude of con- 
fidence toward each other which made it 
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possible to discuss every question with 
frankness and cordiality. Approaching 
the subjects in such a spirit and with the 
mutual desire to remove every possible 
cause of controversy, the negotiations 
were marked by a sincerity and good- 
will which from the first insured their 
success. 


Principle of Non-Interference 


The principal result of the negotiations 
was the mutual understanding which was 
reached as to the principles governing the 
policies of the two Governments in rela- 
tion to China. This understanding is for- 
mally set forth in the notes exchanged 
and now made public. The statements in 
the notes require no explanation. They 
not only contain a reaffirmation of the 
‘* open door ”’ policy, but introduce a prin- 
ciple of non-interference with the sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity of China, 
which, generally applied, is essential to 
perpetual international peace, as clearly 
declared by President Wilson, and which 
is the very foundation also of Pan Amer- 
icanism, as interpreted by this Govern- 
ment. 

The removal of doubts and suspicions 
and the mutual declaration of the new 
doctrine as to the Far East would be 
enough to make the visit of the Japanese 
Commission to the United States historic 
and memorable, but it accomplished a 
further purpose, which is of special inter- 
est to the world at this time, in express- 
ing Japan’s earnest desire to co-operate 
with this country in waging war against 
the German Government. The discus- 
sions, which covered the military, naval, 
and economic activities to be employed, 
with due regard to relative resources and 
ability, showed the same spirit of sincerity 
and candor which characterized the nego- 
tiations resulting in the exchange of notes. 


Japan Pledges Help in War 


At the present time it is inexpedient to 
make public the details of these conver- 
sations, but it may be said that this Gov- 
ernment has been gratified by the asser- 
tions of Viscount Ishii and his colleagues 
that their Government desired to do its 
part in the suppression of Prussian mil- 
itarism and was eager to co-operate in 
every practical way to that end. It 
might be added, however, that complete 
and satisfactory understandings upon the 
matter of the naval co-operation: in 
the Pacific for the purpose of attaining 
the common object against Germany and 
her allies have been reached between the 
representative of the Imperial Japanese 
Navy, who is attached to the special mis- 
sion of Japan, and the representative of 
the United States Navy. 

It is only just to say that the success 
which has attended the intercourse of the 
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Japanese Commission with American offi- 
cials and with private persons as well is 
due in large measure to the personality 
of Viscount Ishii, the head of the mis- 
sion. The natural reserve and hesitation 
which are not unusual in negotiations of 
a delicate nature disappeared under the 
influence of his open friendliness, while 
his frankness won the confidence and 
good-will of all. It is doubtful if a repre- 
sentative of a different temper could in 
so short a time have done as much as 
Viscount Ishii to Place on a better and 
firmer basis the relations between the 
United States and Japan. Through him 
the American people have gained a new 
and higher conception of the reality of 
Japan’s friendship for the United States, 
which will be mutually beneficial in the 
future. 

Viscount Ishii will be remembered in 
this country as a statesman of high at- 
tainments, as a diplomat with a true 
vision of international affairs, and as @ 
genuine and outspoken friend of America. 


Statement by Viscount Ishii 


The following statement by Viscount 
Ishii was given out by the Japanese Em- 


bassy: 


My final departure from Washington af- 
fords a fit occasion for me to express once 
more to the American people my deep 
sense of gratitude for the cordial recep- 
tion and hospitality accorded to the special 
mission of Japan. The spontaneous and 
enthusiastic manifestations of friendship 
and good-will toward us on all hands have 
profoundly impressed not only the mem- 
bers of the mission, but the whole Jap- 
anese people. The kindly feeling and 
fraternal spirit always existing between 
the two nations have never been more em- 
phatically testified to. 

Believing as I do in frank talking, I 
have tried as best I could in my public 
utterances in this country to tell the truth 
and the facts about my country, the as- 
pirations and motives which spur my na- 
tion. For, to my mind, it is misrepre- 
sentation and the lack of information that 
allow discordance and distrust to creep in 
in the relationship between nations. i a 
am happy to think that at a time when the 
true unity and co-operation between the 
allied nations are dire necessities, it has 
been given me to contribute in my small 
way to a better understanding and appre- 
ciation among the Amerrcans with regard 
to Japan. 


The new understanding in regard to the 
line of policy to be followed by Japan and 
America respecting the Republic of China 
augurs well for the undisturbeq main- 
tenance of the harmonious accord and good 











neighborhood between our two countries. 
It certainly will Go away with all doubts 
that have now and then shadowed the 
Japanese-American relationship. It can- 
not fail to defeat for all time the per- 
nicious efforts of German agents, to 
whom every hew situatlon developing in 
China always furnished so fruitful a field 
for black machinations. For the rest, 
this new understanding of ours substan- 
tiates the solidity of comradeship which 
is daily gaining strength among the hon- 
orable and worthy nations of the civilized 
world, 


It is a great pleasure for me to add that 
this declaration has been reached as an 
outcome of free exchange of frank views 
between the two Governments. I cannot 
pay too high a tribute to the sincerity 
and farsightedness of Secretary Lansing, 
with whom it was my privilege to asso- 
ciate in so pleasurable a way. It is my 
firm belief that so long as the two Gov- 
ernments maintain a perfectly appreci- 
ative attitude toward each other, so long 
as there is no lack of statesmanship to 
guide public opinion, the reign of peace 
and tranquillity in our part of the world 
will remain unchallenged, 

Government officials at Washington 
objected to the tendency to refer to the 
new agreement as a recognition of a 
Japanese Monroe Doctrine. It would be 
more accurate, they said, to regard it as 
applying the principle which in this hemi- 
sphere is known as Pan-Americanism. 
The Monroe Doctrine, it was contended, 
was based on the principle of national 
safety—the national safety of the United 
States—while Pan Americanism was al- 
truistic in that it was based on preserv- 
ing the integrity of all the nations in- 
volved, and was therefore international. 
The Lansing-Ishii agreement contained 
a recognition of the principle that all the 
nations concerned were to see that the 
territorial integrity of China was re- 
spected. 

Comment of the British press, irre- 
spective of party, was commendatory of 
the Japanese-American pact. The Japa- 
nese press, with minor exceptions, also 
accepted the arrangement with highly 
favorable comments. Chinese sentiment 
was divided on the subject, and on Nov. 
9 the Chinese Ambassador at Tokio 
presented a formal protest to the 
Japanese Government against its course 
in acting on a Chinese problem without 
consulting the Government of China. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 





[French Cartoon] 


Von Tirpitz, the U-Boat Shepherd 


—By a French Artist 


Little von Tips has lost her ewe ships, 
And cannot tell where to find ’em; 
Let them alone, they won’t come home— 
They’re leaving no tales behind ’em. 





—From the Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 
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The Entente have been watching China so long that they have themselves 
d Or 








[English Cartoon] 


Samson and Delilah 


—From The Passing Show, London 





Russian anarchy has shorn the giant of his strength. 





[Russian Cartoon] 


Perverted Offspring 


—From Novi Satirikon, Petrograd. 


KROPOTKIN (Grandfather of the Russian Revolution): “Do you know, that 
grandson of ours is quite the wrong style?” 

BRESHKO-BRESHKOVSKAYA (Grandmother of the Revolution): “ Yes, he is too 
German in his ways.” 









[American Cartoon] 


Columbia’s Greater Task 





—Charles Dana Gibson in the Red Cross Magazine 


—From The Chicago Herald. 
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[American Cartoon] 


The He 










[French Cartoon] 


The Crown Prince’s Load 





—From a Drawing by G. Bonfitz. 


It is growing heavier every day, and he must carry it all his life. 
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—From The Passing Show, London. 
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[“ Macbeth,” Act IV., Scene 1.] 


“Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poisoned entrails throw. 
Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 
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The three German Queens (of Russ 





[French Cartoon] 


The German Eagle Defeated 





—From a drawing by E. O. Hempel. 


With little to wear and nothing to eat but rations of shame and infamy. 


















[American Cartoon] {English Cartoon] 
Camouflage The Three Musketeers 
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—The Bystander, London. 





“Tommy,” “ Poilu,” and “Sammy ” 






—Brooklyn Eagle. marching together to victory. 
[American Cartoon] [French Cartoon] 
German Plotting American Troops in Battle 





(nee us vy 
ee 
—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. —La Baionnette, Paris. 





“Better stick to murder, Willie; THE KAISER’S COMMENT: .“ Dirty 
you’re too blamed clumsy to cheat! ” business! ” 
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[English Cartoon] 


Before the Examining Boar 








—From The Sketch, London. 


The conscript’s own view of how he looks while the doctors are examining him. 








[American Cartoon] 


Italy’s Peril 


—From The New York Herald 


“Lo! The fell monster with the deadly sting, 
Who passes mountains, breaks through fenced walls 
And firm embattled spears, and with his filth 
Taints all the world.”—Dante’s Inferno. 
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How Peace May Come 
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—From De Amsterdammer, Amsterdam. 
The whole earth rocks, the towers shake, 


The Kaiser’s Farewell: 
Mine is the duty, mine the choice, 


a 


one last handshake, 


I will the victim be! 
Farewell, remember me! 


Farewell, my friends, 


? 


y voice 


To stop this tide of blood. 
[Free translation from Tollens’s ‘‘ Jan van Schaffelaar.’ 


To stem or swell the flood 


And I have but to raise m 
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[Australian Cartoon] 


The Man Who Slew His God 


—Norman Lindsay in Sydney Bulletin. 


The war, started by the German war lord, is destroying autocracy. 





[American Cartoons] 


The Useless Scarecrow 


PLOTTERS 


—From The New York Times. 


UNCLE Sam: “I reckon it’s time to begin shooting.” 


A Real Halloween Scare The Same Could Happen.to 
Bread and Meat 


oars. 
eM F NE = 
—Duluth Herald. —Dallas News. 





[American Cartoons] 


Hold Fast, Italy! At His Throat 


The Lion and the Mouse 


S22; MB metas earn. 


—All from The Baltimore American. 





[American Cartoons] 


The Beast of All the Ages 


—Charleston News. 
—Portland Oregonian. 


Two Birds With One Stone Sinking Without Leaving a Trace 





—New York Tribune. —Brooklyn Eagle. 
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An Geaaeutars and Machine-Gun Shelter Seseared by Taub 
Shell Fire. 
(French Official Photo from Pictorial Press.) 








Armored Observation Box Captured by the British. 
(British Official Photo from Bain Nowe Service. ) 
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[SUPPLEMENT TO DECEMBER ISSUE THE NEW YORK TIMES CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE] 


WAR COUNCIL TRIUMPHS 


Lloyd George Wins Parliament to the Allied 
Council Plan by Notable Speech 


Premier Lloyd George delivered a notable speech in Parliament on the evening 
of Nov. 19, 1917, in defense of the plan to establish a Supreme War Council, in which 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and the United States should jointly participate. 
Earlier details of this important change of allied methods appear on Pages 434-436 


of this issue. 


It had been announced previously that former Premier Herbert H. 


Asquith would be the spokesman for the opposition, and the debate was looked for- 
ward to as the most serious attack on Lloyd George since his accession to power. 
THE NEw YorK TIMES received the full text of the speech of the Premier by special 
cable, and consequently it is inserted in this issue of the magazine as a special 
supplement, the regular forms of the December issue having been closed. 


R. ASQUITH in opening the dis- 

| \ cussion said that in war respon- 

sibility for what was done and 

what was left undone rested on the 

shoulders of the Government of the 

day. It was the business of the advisers 

of the Government to give counsel as to 

the best means whereby the policy of the 

Government could be brought to a suc- 
cessful issue. 


It was of vital importance in war that 
there should be frequent and intimate 
consultations among the statesmen of the 
Allies and as complete co-ordination as 
circumstances permitted. Germany had 
the advantage that the policy of all the 
Governments of that alliance was decided 
by a central authority; Austria and Tur- 
key had no voice in either policy or strat- 
egy. 

“It is urgent,” continued Mr. Asquith, 
“that the Allies develop by all the means 
possible the machinery for complete con- 
sultation, communication, and co-ordina- 
tion. We should welcome any scheme or 
arrangement which would provide for 
more frequent communication between 
the General Staffs, supplemented by the 


appointment of liaison officers of high 
rank.” 
Agairist Interfering with Staffs’ 

He would deprecate, however, said Mr. 
Asquith, the setting up of any organiza- 
tion that would interfere with the re- 
sponsibility of the General Staffs to their 
Governments, or derogate in any way 
from the authority and legitimate re- 
sponsibility of each-of the allied staffs to 
its own people. 

Dealing with the Premier’s speech in 
Paris, (part of which is printed on Page 
435,) Mr. Asquith strongly emphasized 
that there was no mention of the navy, 
while in many aspects of the war the 
navy dominated strategical considera- 
tions. It suggested unity of control and 
meant unity of command, but he did not 
desire to read any such purpose into the 
He asked whether 
the advisory staff officer would have a 


Premier’s statement. 


separate staff and what would happen if 
his staff and the General Staff were not 
in agreement. Which would give way or 
decide the question? 

Sir Edward Carson, interrupting: “The 
War Cabinet.” | 
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Mr. Asquith said that the object of 
the debate was to dispel certain mis- 
apprehensions which had been excited, 
not so much by the scheme as by the 
Paris speech. Referring to that speech, 
he went on to say that while he would 
continue to eschew all unnecessary con- 
troversy, he would be failing in his duty 
if he were to pass it by. 


The Premier had selected four cases 
in criticism of the allied strategy—two, 
Serbia and Rumania, in which he him- 
self and Mr. Lloyd George had in their 
respective capacities equal responsibility, 
and two, Russia and Italy, which belonged 
to this year. Mr. Lloyd George’s view 
regarding Serbia was not the view taken 
by any military authority of weight in 
this country, he asserted. 

The proposition that there was only 
one front was perfectly sound, and one 
of the corollaries was that you might 
render the best service to any ally at 
one end of the line by exerting the max- 
imum effort at the other end of the line. 
It was a sacred trust of the Allies to 
see that the future freedom and security 


of Serbia and Rumania were adequately 
assured. ; 

Mr. Asquith went over the Premier’s 
references in his Paris speech to Russia 
and Italy and asked what the Premier 
meant by “we.” He suggested a doubt 
whether a council at Versailles last 
March would have affected the Russian 
situation. He also asked whether it 
was not a fact that up to the eve of 
the German attack General Cadorna was 
full of confidence and serenity and gave 
assurances that he would triumph over it. 

“ Lloyd George regaled the good people 
of Paris,” he added, “with irrelevant 
rhetoric.” 

Mr. Asquith doubted whether any al- 
lied council would have interfered with 
the successful offensives in the west in 
favor of more attractive adventures else- 
where. He concluded: 

“We have no reason to be ashamed of 
our contribution to the war. We have 
kept the seas free. We have expanded 
our army into seventy divisions, and we 
have placed our arsenals and credit at 
the disposal of our allies, and so we will 
go on to the end.” 


Premier Lloyd George’s Address 


The full text of the Premier’s speech 
in reply is as follows: 

“My right honorable friend’s speech 
divided itself naturally into two parts. 
The first dealt with a practical, and 
therefore most important, question, and 
the other dealt with the question of the 
presentment of the case. With regard 
to the first he examined our proposals 
in a calm and dispassionate way, and I 
hope I shall follow his example. 

“JT shall first deal with one or two 
criticisms which he offered upon the 
question as to whether it is desirable to 
secure greater unity of control and, if so, 


whether we have adopted the right 
method of securing that unity. That is 
far more important than anything else 
which has taken place in Paris or else- 
where. 

“T am glad my right honorable friend 
made my task very much easier by prac- 
tically accepting the principle upon which 
He admits there is 
need for greater co-operation and co- 
ordination. 

“T don’t think he has denied that the 
mere machinery which was adopted when 
he was Prime Minister and which I sub- 
sequently adopted, the machinery of con- 


we based our action. 





ferences and consultations between the 


Allies, has not proved all that was neces- 
sary. What he does deny—and I shall 
come to that later—is that, although the 
present machinery is inadequate, he does 
not accept my proposition that the Allies 
have suffered substantially in conse- 
quence. On that ground I shall join 


issue with him later on. 


Suffered from Defects of System 


“T think we have suffered grievously, 
as I explicitly said in Paris, through no 
fault of any individual or any staff, but 
owing to defects of the system. That is 
why I thought the tirhe had come to 
make a complete change in the method 
of co-ordinating our position. 

“As my right honorable friend has 
said, the enemy had the advantage in the 
That is the 
reason why we should do our best to over- 


possession of interior lines. 


come that advantage by co-ordinating our 
effort. 

“This is not the first time that Ger- 
many has won through the lack of co- 
ordination on the part of allies. In the 
time of Frederick the Great, in spite of 
an overwhelming mass of material and 
men against him, his important suc- 
cess was attributable in the main to the 
fact that the allied powers did not co- 
ordinate their efforts. It is essential 
that we should avoid the mistakes of the 
past, either in this campaign or elsewhere. 

“May I just say that any criticism 
which I have directed against the past 
in proposing this change in our method 
of securing common action was not di- 
rected against any staff or any Com- 
mander in Chief either in this or any 
It is the business of the 
Commander in Chief to look after his 
own particular front. It is not his busi- 
ness to survey the whole field of opera- 
tions in Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is 
quite as much as he can do to look after 


other country. 
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I made no at- 
tack upon General Sir Douglas Haig, 


his own particular front. 


Sir William Robertson, or any other army 
chiefs. 


First Proposed by Kitchener 


“Who was it first suggested this idea 
of co-ordination? I see there is a sug- 
gestion (my right honorable friend has 
not made himself responsible for it, but 
it has been freely stated outside) that 
this scheme is part of the civilian attempt 
to interfere with soldiers. 

“Who was the first to suggest it? It 
was Lord Kitchener in 1915, and he pro- 
posed it in almost the very same terms 
in which I recommended it in Paris. That 
was in 1915, and I say that if his advice 
had been followed—I admit there were 
difficulties then and that it’s easier to- 
day—if it had been carried out at the 
time by the Allies, I say without hesi- 
tation that we should have been further 
forward in the war by now. But here 
again I am not criticising anybody. After 
all, the Allies are taught by the diffi- 
culties and disasters which come through 
lack of common action. 

“The second time it was proposed was 
in July of this year. A meeting of the 
chiefs of the allied staffs of Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Italy passed a resolu- 
tion urging the necessity of unity of 
action on the western front by the pro- 
moting of an interallied military organ- 
ization, which would study and prepare 
for the rapid movement o*% troops from 
one theatre to another. 

“ Therefore, when it is suggested that 
there is a device on the part of civilians 
to get control of strategy, I am glad of 
this opportunity of quoting the author- 
ity of three great soldiers as proof that 
its initiative and suggestion came in 
the first instance not from politicians. 

“Now I come to the second point. 
Having argued that it is desirable to 
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get some sort of control at the front, 
working in co-ordination, what is the 
best method of doing it? 


three alternative proposals. 


We examined 
The first, 
put forward in responsible quarters, was 
the appointment of a generalissimo for 
the whole of the allied forces. I was 
utterly opposed to that suggestion. For 
reasons which it would not be desirable 
to dicuss here it would be attended with 
the greatest difficulty. 


America for Going Further 


“ Another suggestion which found fa- 
vor not only in France but, I observe, 
also in America, was that the commit- 
tee should have greater power than we 
proposed to confer upon it. Therefore 
the idea of America is not that we have 
gone too far but that we have not gone 
far enough. There are reasons why I 
think that it would be undesirable to set 
up a separate authority unless we are 
driven to it by the failure of the present 
experiment, for the success of which good- 
will and co-operation on the part of all 
Soldiers will 
They will 
be assisted by technical advisers, drawn 


concerned are essential. 
represent all allied countries. 


from all the allied armies, which will 
help the various Governments to co- 
ordinate their plans. 

“That is the present proposal. What 
The first is that 
the information which is at the disposal 
of each of the allied States will be at 
The 
second advantage of the new council is 
that it will be a permanent body. Under 
the old system there was only one meet- 
ing a year between the allied staffs. 
That meeting was held for the purpose 
of surveying the strategy to be pursued 
on thousands of miles of front, on which 
It was 


are its advantages? 


the disposal of a central council. 


millions of men were engaged. 


utterly impossible. 
“Therefore, I say, an essential part 


of this scheme, if it is to achieve its 
object, is that it should be permanent. 
Must Survey the Whole Field 
“Tt will be the duty of this central - 
body to survey the whole field and not 


It may be said that 
each General Staff does that at present. 


merely a part. 


Well, in a sense they are bound to con- 
sider not only their own front but. other 
fronts as well, but it is a secondary 
matter. They naturally do not devote the 
same study to it. There is always deli- 
cacy on the part of any General Staff 
to criticise another General. 

“With regard to the Italian front it 
is very difficult to give answers about 
these matters without saying something 
which will hurt, perhaps, our ally. My 
right honorable friend asked me ques- 
tions about what General Cadorna has 
said, and I am not sure that I can an- 
swer him. 
about it. I would rather not, because 
there is a great deal to be said about 
that and a good deal to be said about 
our view about the position of the 


I don’t want to be pressed 


Italian Army that is much more im- 
portant from the point of view of our 
country, but it was a view we could not 
press. We were not responsible for the 
Italian front. 

“The advantage of the central coun- 
cil is that we would have the right tc 
press the things we knew, suspected, or 
believed about the Italian front as mueh 
as about our own. The Italian Govern- 
ment knew something about it, but natu- 
rally Sir William Robertson would not 
go on pressing things about another 
front beyond a certain point. We got 
to the consideration of them, but it was 
too late. 

“That is one of the difficulties of the 
old system, but it must come to an end 
if you are going to insure victory. The 
Italian front is important to our front, 











and whatever happens there affects the 
operations on ours. 

“That is why we have come to the 
conclusion that the mere machinery of 
liaison officers which we had, that the 
occasional meeting of Ministers and 
Chiefs of Staffs once or twice a year, is 
utterly inadequate, utterly inefficient for 
the purpose of securing real co-ordina- 
tion, and that you must have a perma- 
nent body constantly . watching these 
things, constantly advising upon them, 
and constantly reporting on them to the 
Government whether as to the French, 


Italian, or Russian front. 


“With regard to the navy, I can as- 
sure my right honorable friend that rep- 
resentation of the navy is not an after- 
thought; it is essential that all informa- 
tion regarding naval operations should 
be known to these military advisers. 
That is a different thing to the estab- 
lishment of a naval council and to co- 
ordinating naval strategy. A good deal 
can be said for that. We are suffering 
from lack of it now, anybody who knows 
what is happening in the Mediterranean 
could iell that. There is a great deal to 
be said for a similar council dealing with 
naval strategy to that which is set up 
for military considerations. But that is 
a very different thing. 

“My right honorable friend asked 
whether the new council would have 
its own expert staff or would it be 
dependent on information supplied by the 
individual staffs. You cannot set up 
there a rival intelligence department. It 
would be utterly impracticable and thor- 
oughly mischievous. We have about the 
best Intelligence Department probably in 
Europe, and one of the most distinguished 
soldiers in the army at the head of it. 
The only staff you require there is a 
staff necessary to co-ordinate the infor- 


mation which e¢ , from the various 


e 
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The final decision must remain 
That is the case 
now. There will be no change after this 


staffs. 
with the Government. 


has been done. 


Paris Speech Was Deliberate 


‘My honorable friend challenged some 
things I said in Paris. Let me say at 
once about the speech, that I considered 
it carefully. It is suggested that I was 
assisted by Mr. Churchill. That speech 
was written and handed over to be inter- 
preted before I saw the right honorable 
gentleman. I never altered a comma of 
it, and he never knew what I was going 
to say until he heard me at that partic- 
ular meeting. 

“Naturally, this has been worked up 
If that speech 


was wrong, I cannot plead any impulse 


into a web of intrigue. 


and that it was something I said on 
I had considered it, and 


I did it for a deliberate purpose. 


the moment. 


“T have seen resolutions for unity 
Where are they? 
You might as well throw them straight 
away into the waste-paper basket. Lord 
Kitchener tried it on Jan. 28, 1915. I 
have seen other schemes by M. Briand 


and for co-ordination. 


and my right honorable friend. Some- 
how or other they all came to nought 
because naturally you get the disin- 
clination of independent bodies to merge 
their individualities in a sort of com- 
mon organization. It is inevitable, and 
I was afraid that this would end in the 
same way. 

“We went to Rapallo with a document 
—a carefully prepared document. It was 
passed by the Cabinet before I left, but 
I was afraid of this. There was a beau- 
tifully drafted document prepared by the 
Allies at two or three conferences. Noth- 
ing happened—simply an announcement 
in the papers that at last we had found 
some means of co-ordination. 

“There had been too much of that, 
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get some sort of control at the front, 
working in co-ordination, what is the 
best method of doing it? 


three alternative proposals. 


We examined 
The first, 
put forward in responsible quarters, was 
the appointment of a generalissimo for 
the whole of the allied forces. I was 
utterly opposed to that suggestion. For 
reasons which it would not be desirable 
to dicuss here it would be attended with 
the greatest difficulty. 


America for Going Further 


“ Another suggestion which found fa- 
vor not only in France but, I observe, 
also in America, was that the commit- 
tee should have greater power than we 
proposed to confer upon it. Therefore 
the idea of America is not that we have 
gone too far but that we have not gone 
far enough. There are reasons why I 
think that it would be undesirable to set 
up a separate authority unless we are 
driven to it by the failure of the present 
experiment, for the success of which good- 
will and co-operation on the part of all 
Soldiers will 
They will 
be assisted by technical advisers, drawn 


concerned are essential. 
represent all allied countries. 


from all the allied armies, which will 
help the various Governments to co- 
ordinate their plans. 

“That is the present proposal. What 
The first is that 
the information which is at the disposal 
of each of the allied States will be at 
The 
second advantage of the new council is 
Under 
the old system there was only one meet- 


are its advantages? 


the disposal of a central council. 
that it will be a permanent body. 


ing a year between the allied staffs. 
That meeting was held for the purpose 
of surveying the strategy to be pursued 
on thousands of miles of front, on which 
millions of men were engaged. 
utterly impossible. 
“Therefore, I say, an essential part 


It was 





of this scheme, if it is to achieve its 
object, is that it should be permanent. 


Must Survey the Whole Field 


“Tt will be the duty of this central - 
body to survey the whole field and not 
It may be said that 
each General Staff does that at present. 
Well, in a sense they are bound to con- 
sider not only their own front but. other 
fronts as well, but it is a secondary 
matter. They naturally do not devote the 
same study to it. 


merely a part. 


There is always deli- 
cacy on the part of any General Staff 


to criticise another General. 


“With regard to the Italian front it 
is very difficult to give answers about 
these matters without saying something 
which will hurt, perhaps, our ally. My 
right honorable friend asked me ques- 
tions about what General Cadorna has 
said, and I am not sure that I can an- 
swer him. I don’t want to be pressed 
I would rather not, because 
there is a great deal to be said about 
that and a good deal to be said about 
our view about the position of the 
Italian Army that is much more im- 
portant from the point of view of our 
country, but it was a view we could not 


about it. 


press. We were not responsible for the 
Italian front. 

“The advantage of the central coun- 
cil is that we would have the right tc 
press the things we knew, suspected, or 
believed about the Italian front as mueh 
The Italian Govern- 
ment knew something about it, but natu- 
rally Sir William Robertson would not 
go on pressing things about another 
front beyond a certain point. We got 
to the consideration of them, but it was 


as about our own. 


too late. 

“That is one of the difficulties of the 
old system, but it must come to an end 
if you are going to insure victory. The 
Italian front is important to our front, 
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and whatever happens there affects the 
operations on ours. 

“That is why we have come to the 
conclusion that the mere machinery of 
liaison officers which we had, that the 
occasional meeting of Ministers and 
Chiefs of Staffs once or twice a year, is 
utterly inadequate, utterly inefficient for 
the purpose of securing real co-ordina- 
tion, and that you must have a perma- 
nent body constantly . watching these 
things, constantly advising upon them, 
and constantly reporting on them to the 
Government whether as to the French, 
Italian, or Russian front. 


“With regard to the navy, I can as- 
sure my right honorable friend that rep- 
resentation of the navy is not an after- 
thought; it is essential that all informa- 
tion regarding naval operations should 
be known to these military advisers. 
That is a different thing to the estab- 
lishment of a naval council and to co- 
ordinating naval strategy. A good deal 
can be said for that. We are suffering 
from lack of it now, anybody who knows 
what is happening in the Mediterranean 
could iell that. There is a great deal to 
be said for a similar council dealing with 
naval strategy to that which is set up 
for military considerations. But that is 
a very different thing. 

“My right honorable friend asked 
whether the new council would have 
its own expert staff or would it be 
dependent on information supplied by the 
individual staffs. You cannot set up 
there a rival intelligence department. It 
would be utterly impracticable and thor- 
oughly mischievous. We have about the 
best Intelligence Department probably in 
Europe, and one of the most distinguished 
soldiers in the army at the head of it. 
The only staff you require there is a 
staff necessary to co-ordinate the infor- 


mation which comes from the various 
* 


The final decision must remain 
That is the case 
There will be no change after this 


staffs. 
with the Government. 
now. 
has been done. 


Paris Speech Was Deliberate 


“My honorable friend challenged some 
things I said in Paris. Let me say at 
once about the speech, that I considered 
it carefully. It is suggested that I was 
assisted by Mr. Churchill. That speech 
was written and handed over to be inter- 
preted before I saw the right honorable 
gentleman. I never altered a comma of 
it, and he never knew what I was going 
to say until he heard me at that partic- 
ular meeting. 

“ Naturally, this has been worked up 
If that speech 


was wrong, I cannot plead any impulse 


into a web of intrigue. 


and that it was something I said on 
the moment. I had considered it, ‘and 
I did it for a deliberate purpose. 

“T have seen resolutions for unity 
Where are they? 
You might as well throw them straight 
away into the waste-paper basket. Lord 
Kitchener tried it on Jan. 28, 1915. I 
have seen other schemes by M. Briand 
Some- 


and for co-ordination. 


and my right honorable friend. 
how or other they all came to nought 
because naturally you get the disin- 
clination of independent bodies to merge 
their individualities in a sort of com- 
mon organization. It is inevitable, and 
I was afraid that this would end in the 
same way. 

“We went to Rapallo with a document 
—a carefully prepared document. It was 
passed by the Cabinet before I left, but 
I was afraid of this. There was a beau- 
tifully drafted document prepared by the 
Allies at two or three conferences. Noth- 
ing happened—simply an announcement 
in the papers that at last we had found 
some means of co-ordination. 

“There had been too much of that, 
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and I made up my mind to take the risks, 
and I took them, to arouse public senti- 
ment, not here merely, but in France, in 
Italy, and in America, to get public senti- 
ment behind us, to see that this document 
became an act. 

“It is not easy to arouse public opin- 
ion. I may know nothing of military 
strategy, but I do know something of 
political strategy. And to convince and 
sto get public opinion interested in a pro- 
posal and to convince them of the de- 
sirability of it is an essential part of 
political strategy. That is why I did it, 
and it has done it. [Loud cheers.] I de- 
termined to deliver a disagreeable speech 
that would force everybody to talk about 
this scheme, and they have talked 
about it. 

“The result is that America is in, Italy 
is in, France is in, Britain is in, and pub- 
lic opinion is in, and that is vital. 

“The suggestion is made that I am 
blaming my own country, but I am not. 

“My right honorable friend instanced 
the Rumania, 
Russia, and Italy. But France was just 


illustrations of Serbia, 


as responsible for them as we were, but 
no more. Italy was surely responsible. 
It was not a pleasant thing for Italy or 
for me to remind them that they had 
lost 2,500 guns. It was more pleasant 
to say that we had captured a kilometer 
than to say to Italy that she had lost 
200,000 prisoners. It was disagreeable 
all around, but it was necessary in order 
to give force to the movement. 

“The field is north, south, east, and 
west. Our business is to bring pressure 
on the enemy from every point of the 
compass, and inflict hurt on him where 
you can. 

“That is our argument and that is why 
we want a central council—a council 
which will examine the whole field of 


operations, and not merely a part of it, 


with the advice of England and her Gen- 


erals to be given when it is required, and 
the advice of others to be given to us. 

“We need every brain, we need all the 
experience, we need all the help, and they 
need it, and their need is greater than 
ours at the present moment. We want 
victory, and we will get it, but I don’t 
want the whole burden of winning to fall 
on Great Britain; and I want, therefore, 
an interallied council, so io order the 
whole field of battle that the whole re- 
sources of the Allies shall be thrown into 
the conflict, in order to bring pressure to 
bear on the enemy. 


Could Have Saved Serbia 


“With regard to Serbia, if our troops 
who were sent there had been sent six 
weeks earlier, we should not have had 
the Balkan tragedy. I do not withdraw 
a single syllable I have said. I do not 
say this because of what my right hon- 
orable friend has said, but because of 
what his 
Really, when I see it said in certain quar- 
ters, ‘hands off the army,’ it makes me 


friends have been saying. 


feel as if I am crossing the Channel in a 
torpedoboat destroyer on a choppy sea. 
“T will lay down two propositions and 
I defy any man to challenge them. The 
first is that no soldiers in any war have 
had their strategical dispositions less in- 
There has 
not been a single battalion or gun moved 


terfered with by politicians. 


this year except on the advice of the 
General Staff. Not a single attack has 
been ordered in any part of the battle- 
field except on the advice of the General 
Staff, and there has not been a single at- 
tack not ordered. 

“The whole campaign of this year has 
been the result of the advice of soldiers. 
Never in the whole history of war in 
this country have soldiers got more con- 
sistent and more substantial backing 
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from politicians than they have in this 
war. I do not mean a backing of 
speeches; I mean a backing of guns, am- 
munition, transport, shipping, railways, 
supplies,and men. Speeches are no sub- 


stitute for shells. 

“T have only twice during this war 
acted against the advice of soldiers. The 
I laid 
down a program in advance of the ad- 


first was in the gun program. 
vice of soldiers and against it. I was 
told then that I was extravagant and 
that the program would not be necessary. 
There is no soldier today who will not 
say that I was right. 


“The second time I acted against the 
advice of soldiers was in the appoint- 
ment of a civilian to reorganize the rail- 
ways behind the lines, and I am proud 
to have done it. There is not a soldier 
now who will not say that he is grate- 
ful that I pressed my advice in spite of 
the attacks in the press that I was inter- 
fering with the soldiers. 

“ Apart from the great and matchless 
valor of our troops—and in spite of 
everything that has been said, no man 
has used warmer or more deepfelt words 
of gratitude and admiration for them 
than I have—apart from that, and the 
skill in the disposition of our soldiers, 
what are the two most conspicuous feat- 
ures in the great attacks in Flanders? 
The first is the overwhelming mass of 
artillery and ammunition; the second is 
the fact that the whole supplies are run- 
ning right into the firing line by ar- 
rangements made by my right honorable 
friend, the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

“T am not going here to define what 
the function of a politician is and what 
the function of a soldier, but do not make 
any mistake. You want both policy and 
strategy. They are inextricably inter- 
woven. 


“These are things which belong pure- 


ly to the sphere of the soldier, and the 
politician who meddles in them is mis- 
He is meddling with some- 
thing which requires years of training. 
There is also the sphere which is purely 
political, and the soldier who meddles _ 
in that is just as mischievous as the 
politician who meddles in strategy. Every 
one thinks he can edit a newspaper and 


chievous. 


become a statesman without any train- 
ing or experience. ; 

“Every one says ‘I could show these 
politicians how to do things.’ I should 
just like to see some of these gentle- 
We 
would show them that even politics is 


men here for five or ten minutes. 


an art that requires experience. 


Must Work Together 


“But there is a vast sphere in war 
which is partly political and part!y mil- 
itary. Supplies, transport, shipping, the 
distribution of man power, diplomacy, 
and the morale of the people—all these 
things are political, even more than 
they are military, and to divide people 
into politicians and soldiers in war is 
unscientific. What you want is the co- 
operation of both. Let them work to- 
gether. The men who would try to 
separate them and foster disunion among 
them are traitors to their country. We 
have got to go on, and that is why I 
am looking forward to co-operation be- 
tween not merely civilians and soldiers, 
but between allies and allies. 

“ Here let me utter one word of warn- 
ing. When I see paragraphs by people 
who write recklessly without knowing 
the mischief they are doing, I think they 
are doing this in order to put us and 
our armies on bad terms with France, 
Why, 
Germany is lavishing money to create 


fostering suspicion of France. 


suspicion, distrust, and jealousy of Eng- 
land in France, Italy, Russia, and Amer- 


ica. There is one country where they 
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have conspicuously failed to move a 
single peasant to anything but heartfelt 
gratitude for what this country has done, 
and that country is France. 


“ Are we to tolerate men in this coun- 
try who, for purely political or personal 
reasons, are disseminating distrust and 
jealousy of France in the hearts of Eng- 
lishmen? I say we ought to stop this 
business. 


“ Since I have been in this war I have 
striven to get, not merely co-operation 
between the Allies, but friendship, good- 
will, and comradeship. I have done my 
best to make these people our friends. 


That is the secret of our success. 


“Tt is essential that you should have 
The idea that 
poor France—trampled upon, with so 


this perfect good-will. 


many of her sons lost to her forever, 
with her richest provinces torn from her 
—should want anything except emancipa- 
tion from this deadly menace that has 
threatened her for fifty years is false. 
That is all she seeks, and I hope, what- 
ever happens to this controversy, that at 
any rate they will keep their hands and 
tongues and pens from trying to foster 
suspicion, jealousy, and distrust between 
France and ourselves. 


Unity the Way to Victory 


“It is better to tell the people what is 
going on, and I have no anxiety that 
would modify for one moment my confi- 
dence. 

“There were two fears, two things 
that could defeat us. 

“There was the submarine menace. 
If that had wrenched from us the free- 
dom of the seas, then, indeed, our hopes 
would be shattered. But of the subma- 
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We are 
on its track, and I am glad to tell the 
House that on Saturday we destroyed 
five of these pests of the seas. 

“ The only other thing is lack of unity. 
Unity is the only sure way to victory— 
a victory that will bring peace and heal- 
ing to a world which is bleeding to 
death.” 


rine I have no longer any fear. 


Other Speeches 


Admiral Sir Hedworth Meux followed 
the Premier. He maintained that the 
scheme the Premier had explained was 
very different from that outlined in his 
Paris speech. 

Commander Wedgwood characterized 
the Premier’s speech as largely camou- 
flage, and a lamentable descent from his 
Paris utterance. The council, he said, 
ought to possess executive powers. If 
anybody had come to see the Premier’s 
funeral he had found a very wakeful 
corpse. 

Sir Edward Carson confirmed the full 
approval and confidence of the Cabinet 
in the document the Premier took to 
Rapallo and declared that there would 
be no whittling down, but that the agree- 
ment would be rigidly adhered to as one 
of the most sacred documents formulated 
If there 
were a divergency of views on the cen-# 


by the Allies during the war. 


tral council, he said, the Government 
would take the problem back to its own 
staffs, and it would be decided by those 
at home. 

The Premier’s success in winning 
Parliament to the plan and his complete 
triumph over his critics were emphasized 
by the fact that the debate was closed 
with the withdrawal of the motion for 


adjournment, without a division. 





